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3.1  Computer  Modeling  in  Radiology  and  the  Anatomical  Sciences— 
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Donald  B.  Malkoff 
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Vietnam  Head  Injury  Study  Interim  Report--Col.  Andres  M.  Salazar 
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SUMMARY 


A  workshop,  sponsored  by  NSF,  was  held  on  December  10-12,  1984,  to  discuss 
advanced  computer  applications  in  the  life  sciences.  The  key  issues  were: 

1.  What  are  present  and  potential  applications  of  supercomputers  in  the  life  sciences? 

2  What  areas  will  benefit  most  from  supercomputing? 

3.  What  other  advanced  computing  technologies  are  important  for  progress  in  the  life 
sciences? 

4.  What  are  the  barriers  to  effective  use  of  supercomputers  and  other  advanced  computing 
technologies  and  how  can  they  be  overcome? 


The  group  agreed  on  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  There  are  important  immediate  applications  in:  a)  studies  of  macromolecular  structure 
and  dynamics,  b)  mathematical  modeling  of  dynamic  physiological  systems,  c)  image 
processing,  d)  population  biology  and  e)  data  bases  of  several  sorts.  In  many  of  these 
fields,  we  anticipate  that  major  questions  will  be  answered  in  the  next  five  years 
through  use  of  supercomputers. 

2.  Substantially  increased  use  of  supercomputers  can  be  anticipated  as  initial  problems  are 
solved,  communications  improve,  and  sophistication  grows  through  ’’hands-on" 
experience. 

3.  Effective  use  of  supercomputers  by  life  scientists  depends  critically  on  ready  access  to 
broad-band  telecommunications  and  to  outstanding  computer  graphics. 

4.  Effective  use  of  supercomputers  by  life  scientists  and  increased  sophistication  and 
training  in  computational  approaches  depend  crucially  on  maintenance  of  excellent  local 
computing  capabilites  (large  mini  computers  and  graphics)  at  the  highest  level. 

5.  Developments  such  as  special-purpose  computers  and  array  processors  offer  exciting 
opportunities  as  complementary  approaches  in  many  applications. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  WORKSHOP 


General  Conclusions 

Supercomputers  are  applicable  to  a  very  wide  range  of  research  approaches  in  life 
sciences.  Currently,  a  number  of  these  disciplines  have  taken  advantage  of  the  computational 
speed  and  large  array  memories  inherent  in  these  machines.  Many  algorithms  and  codes  for 
biological  analysis  are  readily  vectorizable  to  optimize  supercomputer  cycle  utilization. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  communications  available  to  life  scientists,  effective  use  of 
these  facilities  requires  residence  near  the  site  or  alternatively  the  investigator  must  operate 
in  a  remote,  batch-mode  environment  with  turn  around  time  for  results  taking  days.  This 
limits  the  number  of  potential  applications  to  about  1/4  -1/3  the  number  of  studies  that  could 
effectively  gain  from  supercomputer  implementation.  The  requirement  is  for 
telecommunications  having  a  range  of  9600  to  over  56K  baud  band  width.  Many  applications 
require  even  higher  band  widths  for  tranferring  data  into  supercomputer  centers  and  then 
graphically  displaying  the  output  back  to  the  laboratory. 

Three  general  categories  of  analysis  in  life  sciences  would  greatly  benefit  from 
computational  power  of  supercomputers  by  lifting  barriers  to  analysis. 

Analysis  and  modeling  of  dynamic  processes  and  related  structures  requiring  only 
batch  mode  processing  should  be  immediately  instituted  at  advanced  computational  installations. 
One  of  the  principal  biological  applications  is  modeling  of  dynamic  processes  using  available 
biological  parameters.  The  range  of  applications  extends  from  determining  molecular 
conformation  to  dynamics  of  organs  and  body  functions.  Examples  of  ionic,  molecular  and 
macromolecular  dynamics  are  protein  folding,  enzyme  action,  antigen-antibody  reactions, 
toxic  substance  binding,  channel  activity,  cellular  communications  (i.e.,  in  cytogenesis  and 
intra-  and  interneuronal  activity)  and  functional  mechanisms  within  and  between 
maaomolecules  and  organelles.  Applications  to  larger  structures  include  cell  and  interstitial 
tissue  growth  as  well  as  displacement  and  interaction  of  body  fluids  with  macromolecules, 
organelles  and  organs. 

Analysis  of  large  data  basei,  where  a  number  of  correlations  or  transformations  must  be 
obtained,  is  a  critical  area  requiring  both  continued  support  of  computational  projects  and  new 
developments  in  the  area  of  telecommunications  and  local  graphic  capabilities.  These  data  are 
from  crystallography,  microscopy  (light  and  electron),  physiology  and  data  base 
compilations.  Analysis  of  large  data  bases,  such  as  data  banks  of  macromolecular  atomic 
coordinates  and  information  from  population  genetics  requires  extensive  searches  of  various 
parameters.  These  studies  are  immediately  applicable  to  supercomputers  provided  that 
sufficient  data  storage  is  available  at  the  site.  Already  crystallographic  data  are  being 
analyzed  extensively  on  Gass  VI  computers.  Physiological  analysis,  on  the  other  hand, 
generates  massive  amounts  of  data,  which  arrive  at  high  rates  in  real  time.  These  data  are 
needed  for  analysis  of  events  occurring  between  ions,  molecules,  macromolecules,  organelles 
and  cells  within  a  life  sustaining  environment.  In  areas  of  neuronal  circuit  analysis,  both 
spatial  and  temporal  analysis  of  multiple  elements  at  high  band  widths  are  required  for 
extended  periods  of  time.  Effective  means  of  communications  between  laboratories  and  the 
supercomputer  centers  are  essential  in  the  majority  of  these  applications. 

«* 

Development  of  applications  algorithms  and  software  for  supercomputers  in  all  areas  of 
life  sciences  must  be  stimulated.  The  testing  of  new  algorithms  and  codes  for  applications  that 
require  long  runs  or  large  data  arrays  is  possible  by  supercomputers.  Their  use  in  this  regard 
is  important  for  stimulating  formulation  of  algorithms  and  developing  software  approaches 
that  are  not  practically  tested  on  super  minicomputers. 


Recommendations  to  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


1.  Inform  life  scientists  of  the  NSF  supercomputer  initiative. 


2.  Encourage  immediate  application  of  Class  VI  computers  in  areas  of  research  where 
present  communication  capabilities  are  adequate. 


3.  Provide  support  for  training  investigators  on  utilization  at  supercomputer  sites  and 
encourage  training  in  vectorized  software  approaches  and  computational  methodologies. 

4.  Establish  and  support  consulting  for  user  groups  to  aid  in  exchange  of  information  on 
effective  advanced  computing. 


5.  Establish  telecommunication  links  between  supercomputer  sites  and  investigator 
institutions  that  have  a  capabilities  of  9600  to  over  S6K  baud  data  rate  transfer. 


6.  Provide  support  for  graphics  capabilities  at  user  sites  that  are  compatible  with  the 
telecommunications  developed. 

7.  Encourage  some  supercomputer  facilities  to  acquire  specialized  devices  such  as  high 
resolution  graphics  and  hard  copy,  on-line  laboratory  environments  for  real  time 
experimentation,  and  data  base  storage  for  access  at  high  rates. 


8.  Ensure  funding  for  supercomputers  from  sources  other  than  the  existing  programs  in  the 
life  sciences  where  research  support  even  now  falls  short  of  adequate  levels. 


9.  Stimulate  cooperation  between  federal  funding  agencies  (notably  N1H  and  NSF)  in 
providing  access  to  supercomputer  facilities  and  in  support  of  ancillary  developments 
such  as  telecommunications  and  new  software. 


Specific  Comments. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  listed  above  transcend  disciplines  and  bear  directly  on 
the  success  of  the  supercomputer  initiative.  The  specific  needs  for  considerations  are 
discussed  below. 

Informing  Potential  Users. 

It  is  important  that  all  potentially  interested  researchers  are  informed  of  the 
supercomputer  initiative,  training,  potential  applications  and  means  of  applying  for  available 
funds  and  allotted  cycle  time.  Also  the  scientific  community  should  be  intimately  involved  in 
the  shaping  of  the  NSF  policies  which  attempt  to  address  our  concerns. 

Training. 

Life  scientists  without  supercomputer  experience  will  require  special  training.  Currently 
training  is  being  offered  to  novice  users  at  the  sites  which  are  providing  time  on 
supercomputers.  Therefore  funds  must  be  made  available  to  provide  for  transportation  and 
lodging  for  investigators  to  travel  to  these  sites. 


Three  or  four  day  seminars  at  the  sites  dealing  with  issues  such  as  job  flow  control, 
vectorization,  communication  protocols,  input  output  procedures,  and  program  optimization 
are  essential.  Other  issues  that  should  be  addressed  through  training  include  selection  of  the 
most  efficient  algorithm  for  classes  of  numerical  problems,  and  graphical  presentation  of  data 
and  computed  results. 

Consulting 

Consultant  availability  is  critical  for  the  success  of  the  supercomputer  initiative.  Twenty 
four  hour  access  to  on  site  consultants  via  telephone  for  routine  problems  such  as  program 
bugs,  compiler  errors,  protocols  and  procedures  is  essential.  There  will  also  have  to  be 
consultants  who  can  advise  users  on  the  availability  of  software  from  existing  libraries,  use  of 
system  utilities,  and  on  the  selection  of  optimal  numerical  techniques.  Because  the  biological 
community  in  general  has  not  had  access  to  supercomputing  in  the  past,  the  NSF  should  make 
a  special  effort  to  provide  true  expert  consulting  in  numerical  analysis.  Moreover,  it  should 
provide  resources  to  support  special  workshops  and  seminars  at  national  meetings  to  raise  the 
level  of  numerical  and  statistical  expertise  directly  related  to  supercomputing  in  the  biological 
community. 

Communication 

Very  high  band  width  communication  links  between  the  supercomputer  sites  and  the 
universities  where  NSF  supported  research  is  carried  out  is  essential.  Many  universities 
where  NSF  supported  research  is  ongoing  are  installing  local  networks  that  are  capable  of 
high  speed  communication  on  campus.  These  networks  should  be  linked  to  die  NSF 
supercomputer  centers  so  that  a  minimum  of  9600  baud  communication  is  standard. 
Additionally,  the  higher  communication  rates  required  for  graphics  or  research  projects  that 
capture  and  need  to  transmit  large  data  sets  rapidly  must  also  be  made  available. 

Graphic  Workstations 

Supercomputers  can  produce  large  amounts  of  data  that  are  best  viewed  graphically. 
The  graphic  workstations  and  broad  band  communication  devices  that  can  handle  this 
information  must  be  readily  available  at  the  investigator’s  site. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Support  of  Supercomputer  Centers. 

Support  for  supercomputer  centers  should  not  be  obtained  from  the  already  strained 
support  for  basic  and  biomedical  sciences.  The  applications  of  supercomputer  does  not 
substitute  for  current  computing  capabilities  but  allows  greater  amount  of  time  to  carry  out 
other  tasks  on  laboratory  computers. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation  of  NSF  and  NIH  Roles  In  Providing  Access  to 
Supercomputer  Centers. 

Many  scientists  work  in  domains  of  both  NSF  and  NIH  support.  In  other  cases,  entire 
laboratories  have  need  for  access  serving  both  research  support  entities.  In  order  to  prevent 
duplication  of  expensive  facilities,  it  is  essential  that  a  coordinated  effort  be  implemented 
which  can  best  serve  the  scientific  community  as  a  whole  and  for  specific  applications. 
Duplication  of  data  base  access  and  telecommunication  will  no  doubt  be  the  result  unless  a 
coherent  plan  for  support  of  advanced  computer  applications  in  biology  and  medicine  is 
instituted. 


Workshop  Design. 


0.1. 


On  December  10*12  1985,  •  workshop  supported  by  NSF,  through  a  grant  to  New  York 
University,  convened  at  die  Airlie  Foundation,  Airlie  Virginia,  to  discuss  advanced  computer 
applications  and  needs  in  the  life  sciences.  The  proceedings  consisted  of  ten  workshop 
groups  discussing  specific  issues  of  their  respective  fields  and  three  minisymposia  to  acquaint 
scientists  with  supercomputers  and  related  problems  of  graphics  and  telecommunications. 
The  focus  was  on  barriers  to  advancement  within  life  sciences  disciplines  and  how  they  might 
be  resolved  by  advanced  computational  capabilities.  The  small  groups  reassembled  into  three 
larger  groups  to  discuss  issues  that  transcended  the  individual  research  approaches.  These 
findings  were  reported  to  the  group  as  a  whole  with  general  discussions  centered  around 
common  computational  questions  and  issues  of  application  in  life  sciences. 

Issues  raised  by  the  small  and  medium  sized  groups  were  related  to  molecular  data 
analysis  of  structure  and  to  organizational  dynamics  of  organelles,  cells,  neuronal  circuits  and 
organs.  These  and  other  groups  addressed  modeling  of  dynamic  properties  of  life 
constituents,  their  movements,  distributions,  and  interactions.  The  scope  of  the  discussions 
ranged  through  the  technical  aspects  of  advanced  computer  hardware  and  software,  the 
recording  and  analysis  of  biological  data,  the  representation  of  these  data  in  models  and 
interactive  displays  necessary  to  evaluate  and  demonstrate  structure  and  dynamical  events. 

The  participants  were  representatives  of  specific  aspects  of  fields  that  might  have  need 
for  supercomputer  time,  and  experienced  users  who  were  able  to  relate  information  on  the 
limitations  and  potentials  of  this  advanced  technology.  The  common  needs  toward  promoting 
utilization  of  supercomputer  time  and  establishing  effective  access  were  addressed  in  general 
assemblies.  The  results  of  the  meeting  are  set  forth  in  conclusions,  recommendations  and 
reports  representing  four  well  defined  application  areas.  The  four  groups  represent  natural 
division  of  the  discussion  groups  and  their  interests.  The  program  of  the  minisymposia,  list 
of  interest  groups  and  participants  also  are  provided  below. 


REPORTS  ON  APPLICATIONS  IN  SPECIFIC  AREAS  OF  RESEARCH 


A.  Blomolecular  Structure  and  Dynamics  In  Biological  Function. 

Edited  by  Stephen  Harrison  and  Wayne  Hendrickson 

Overview.  The  function  of  biologically  important  molecules  depends  on  their 
conformation  in  three  dimensions.  We  must  determine,  visualize  and  analyze  three 
dimensional  structures  in  order  to  understand  mechanisms  of  enzymic  catalysis,  recognition 
of  nucleic  acids  by  proteins,  interactions  between  cell  surface  molecules  and  their  ligands, 
antibody/antigen  binding,  and  many  other  dynamic  events  central  to  cell  biology.  The 
recombinant  DNA  revolution  has  dramatically  expanded  the  nature  of  the  questions  that  can 
be  tackled  and  of  the  processes  that  can  be  understood.  Expression  of  cloned  genes  and  in 
vitro  mutagenesis  permit  purification  and  modification  of  any  protein  or  RNA  for  which  a 
gene  can  be  identified.  The  experimental  methods  of  X-ray  crystallography,  electron 
microscopy  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  are  the  most  fruitful  approaches  for  studying 
molecular  structure  in  three  dimensions.  Theoretical  methods  for  energy  calculations  and  for 
macromolecular  dynamics  are  important  for  understanding  function  and  interactions. 
Quantum  chemical  calculations  on  ligands  and  substrates  are  significant  for  analyzing  binding 
and  reactivity.  Predictions  of  the  folded  conformation  of  proteins  and  of  RNA  molecules, 
given  their  primary  sequences,  is  a  vital  long-range  objective,  if  we  are  to  translate  the  vast 
and  ever-growing  number  of  known  nucleic  adds  and  amino  adds  sequences  into  a  deep 
understanding  of  function. 

Advanced  computation  is  essential  for  both  theoretical  and  experimental  approaches. 
The  major  progress  that  can  be  expected  during  the  next  five  years  will  only  be  realized 
through  effective  use  of  supercoraputing  power  and  through  innovative  exploitation  of  other 
advanced  computing  technologies.  Antidpated  landmarks  indude:  I)  Determination  and 
refinement  of  crystal  structures  showing  protein/nucleic-acid  interaction,  antibody/antigen 
complexes,  cell  surface  receptors,  cytoskeletal  elements,  and  membrane  proteins.  2)  Complete 
determination  of  small  protein  structures  in  solution  using  2-D  Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance.  3) 
Automatic  modeling  of  a  protein  structure,  using  constraints  provided  by  homology  to  a  known 
structure. 

1.  Determination  of  Macromolecular  Structures  by  X-ray  Crystallography. 

The  basic  problem  in  crystallographic  analysis  of  macromolecules  is  to  transform  the 
many  thousands  of  intensity  measurements  from  an  X-ray  diffraction  pattern  into  accurate 
atomic  parameters  for  the  crystalline  molecule.  The  resulting  structural  images  profoundly 
influence  how  we  approach  fundamental  questions  in  many  areas  of  biology.  Numerous 
significant  macromolecular  structures  remain  to  be  determined,  but  unfortunately  the 
structure  determination  process  has  typically  been  slow.  Supercoraputing  power,  coupled 
with  recent  advances  in  instrumentation  and  new  methods,  now  offer  the  possibility  for 
substantial  enhancement  in  the  speed  with  which  structures  can  be  analyzed.  Two  aspects  of 
the  analysis  are  particularly  receptive  to  advanced  computing  •  the  phase  problem  and  model 
refinement.  Other  aspects  also  require  intensive  calculation,  especially  for  larger  structures. 

a.  The  phase  problem.  The  centra]  step  in  the  determination  of  a  protein  crystal 
structure  consists  in  obtaining  an  electron-density  map  from  the  measured  diffracton 
intensities;  or  equivalently,  in  solving  the  phase  problem.  This  is  traditionally  carried  out  by 
heavy-atom  substitution  methods:  isomorphous  replacement  and  anomalous  scattering. 
Frequently,  however,  these  methods  fail  to  produce  phases  of  sufficient  quality.  For  such 
circumstances,  any  computational  procedure  capable  of  completing  the  phase  determination 
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provides  an  invaluable  tool  to  the  crystallographer. 

A  now  well-established  procedure  takes  advantage  of  non-crystallographic  symmetry 
elements  often  encountered  in  protein  crystals,  and  of  the  absence  of  features  from  solvent 
regions.  These  calculations  are  heavy  (100  hours  of  VAX  11/780  CPU  time  for  a  virus 
structure)  and  supercomputer  power  is  undoubtedly  desirable  for  solving  the  very  large 
structures  now  of  interest  for  cell  biology. 

A  new  category  of  methods,  of  a  statistical  nature,  are  currently  being  investigated. 
They  are  expected  soon  to  provide  a  powerful  adjunct  to  substitution  methods,  and  possibly 
to  supersede  them  altogether  in  the  future  (G.Dricogne,  Acta  Cryst.  A  40:410-445,  1984). 
These  computations  are  complex  (e.g.  10,000  hours  of  VAX  11/780  CPU  time).  They  lend 
themselves  to  vectorization,  but  they  involve  a  tree-directed  optimization  that  requires 
frequent  man-machine  interaction  via  a  graphics  terminal.  The  availability  of  supercomputer 
power  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  further  development  of  these  methods  and  to  make  full- 
scale  computations  feasible.  The  possibility  of  performing  such  calculations  will  play  a  major 
role  in  encouraging  development  of  this  software.  This  will  ultimately  speed  up  the  process 
of  protein  structure  determination. 

b.  Structure  refinements.  The  final  stages  in  structure  determination  involve  refinement 
of  atomic  parameters  against  diffraction  data.  Accurate  models  are  essential  for 
interpretation  of  functional  properties  at  the  atomic  level.  For  a  50K  Dalton  protein,  the 
iterative  refinement  requires  about  8  hours  of  CPU  time  per  cyde  on  a  VAX  11/780,  and  50 
to  60  cycles  are  required  to  complete  the  optimization.  For  a  large  molecular  complex,  such 
as  a  virus,  the  refinement  is  only  possible  on  a  supercomputer.  For  example,  65  cydes  of 
least  squares  refinement  of  a  small  RNA  virus  used  over  1000  hours  of  CPU  time  on  a  Cyber 
205  (A.  Silva  A  M.  G.  Rossraan,  Acta  Cryst.  A  41: in  Press).  The  structures,  now  emerging, 
of  protein/DNA  complexes  and  antigen/antibody  complexes  will  require  comparable 
computing  power. 

Other  parts  of  crystallograhic  structure  determination  (e.g.  data  processing  for  large 
structures)  can  also  take  advantage  of  supercoraputing  power.  But  the  greatest  impact  will 
probably  be  in  opening  up  entirely  new  approaches.  The  supercomputer  will  allow  the  use  of 
vastly  improved  physical  models  of  the  protein  as  a  restraint  in  refinement  •  one  in  which 
dynamical  properties  are  simulated  in  the  calculation.  Interactive  refinement  procedures 
should  also  be  very  effective.  Finally,  as  the  data  base  of  three  dimensional  structures 
grows,  so  too  does  the  importance  of  demanding  comparative  searches  in  these  structures. 

A  concluding  comment  on  the  character  of  supercomputing  needs  in  crystallography 
seems  appropriate.  Some  of  our  needs  are  for  "production  runs",  such  as  refinements, 
already  carried  out  on  supercomputers.  However,  others  such  as  the  statistical  methods  for 
phase  evaluation,  are  developmental  in  character.  It  proves  most  effective  to  explore  diverse 
options  without  special  concern  for  optimization  in  establishing  new  procedures.  For  large 
scale  problems  supercomputers  become  essential  for  this  development.  Finally,  enhanced 
computing  power  will  enable  certain  problems,  now  handled  in  batch  mode,  to  become 
interactive. 

2  NMH  Determination  of  Macromolecular  Structure. 

NMR  provides  unique  information  as  a  result  of  the  known  geometry-dependence  of 
relaxation  times  and  of  nuclear  Overhauser  experiments,  which  yield  interproton  distance 
measurements  of  up  to  about  4  A  with  reasonable  precision.  These  measurements  can  be 
made  in  solution  under  varied  conditions  with  motional  and  kinetic  information  also  being 
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obtained.  An  important  computation-intensitive  application  is  the  NMR  determination  of 
entire  protein  structures  using  methods  currently  being  developed  in  a  number  of 
laboratories.  This  requires  large-scale  computation  to  analyze  the  data  and  to  carry  out  the 
distance  -  geometry  procedure.  Current  work  suggests  that  the  analysis  time  per  experiment 
is  several  hours  on  a  VAX,  while  the  distance-geometry  algorithm  needs  about  10 
hr/structure  for  a  5  KD  protein.  Since  many  trial  structures  are  generated  to  test  uniqueness, 
the  total  computing  time  can  exceed  100  hours/experiment,  whereas  data  collection  requires 
24  hours  of  VAX  time.  This  experiment  is  now  applicable  to  low  molecular  weight  (approx. 

5  KD)  proteins  as  well  to  DNA  duplexes  of  about  10  base  pair.  It  may  be  extendable  to  10- 
12  KD  proteins.  The  general  method  is  also  applicable  to  ligands  bound  to  macromolecules 
and  to  exploration  of  acdve-site  geometry.  Genetic  engineering  enhances  the  power  of  this 
approach.  Supercomputer  access  would  reduce  the  computational  burden  to  1-2  hours  per 
experiment,  and  interactive  use  would  be  valuble  as  well. 


Initial  analysis  of  NMR  data  is  generally  carried  out  on-line,  and  VAX  computers  (or 
smaller)  are  adequate  for  such  use.  In  large-scale  applications,  however,  especially  2D  NMR 
of  biochemically  labile  preparations,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  access  to  supercomputing  to 
analyze  preliminary  data  sets,  in  order  to  determine  the  future  course  of  a  time-limited 
experiment.  Such  analysis  might  include  currently-developing  statistical  analysis  of  spectra 
using  entropy-maximization  methods,  which  involve  lengthy  calculations. 

Future  magnetic  resonance  applications  may  be  line-shape  and  relaxation  analysis  of 
ESR,  deuterium  NMR,  and  similar  spectroscopies,  using  Monte-Carlo  simulation  of  motion 
with  many  trial  parameters  to  fit  line-shapes. 

Programs  to  calculate  spectral  features  from  magnetic  resonance  data,  as  a  function  of 
structure  and  other  parameters,  should  be  more  readily  available.  These  should  be  coupled 
to  data  banks  of  molecular  structure  and  molecular  motion  characteristics.  Access  to  this 
information  should  be  through  suitable  display  systems. 

3  Theoretical  Approaches  and  Molecular  Simulation. 

Computational  models  for  macromolecules  conformation  and  interaction  are  greatly 
limited  by  the  power  and  character  of  existing  computers.  Supercomputers  and  innovative 
special  purpose  computers  will  alleviate  current  limitations  and  make  possible  qualitatively 
new  developments,  such  as  adequate  treatment  of  solvation  effects.  Three  important  projects 
can  be  described  that  will  benefit  from  substantia]  increases  in  computing  power  and  speed. 


a)  Simulation  of  large  macromolecular  systems  in  as  realistic  a  way  as  possible.  Such  a 
simulation  will,  in  general,  include  thousands  of  water  molecules  in  a  periodic  system,  and  it 
will  use  the  method  of  molecular  dynamics  to  model  the  behavior  for  100’s  of  psec.  Such 
computations  demand  thousands  of  hours  of  VAX  11/780  time. 


b )  Automatic  modeling  of  proteins  using  constraints  provided  by  homology  to  a  known 
structure.  This  is  a  particularly  exciting  goal,  in  view  of  the  explosive  growth  of  sequence 
data.  Structural  homology  groups  are  starting  to  be  recognizable,  and  attempts  can  be  made 
to  model  important  members  of  these  groups  from  known  structures  having  a  related 
homology.  Once  the  starting  conformation  has  been  defined,  energy  minimization  is  used  to 
give  a  stereochemically  acceptable  model.  Different  starting  conformations  give  a  family  of 
possible  conformations,  and  molecular  dynamics  can  be  used  with  additional  minimization  to 
get  to  a  lower  energy.  This  same  method  might  yield  atomic  coordinates  that  are  guided  by 
information  on  inter-proton  distances  obtained  from  NMR.  These  computations  demand  tens 
cf  VAX  11/780  CPU  hours  and  the  possibility  of  nearly  interactive  response  with 


supercomputers  is  an  exciting  prospect. 

e)  Prediction  of  the  properties  •  especially  the  stability  •  of  mutationolly  altered  proteins, 
in  relation  to  the  properties  of  the  starting  structure.  A  facility  in  such  prediction  is  especially 
important  in  designing  enzymes  and  other  proteins  with  altered  characteristics.  Studies  of 
variants  from  in  vitro  mutagenesis  can  give  a  large  data  base  for  such  computations,  which 
can  be  used  in  turn  to  adjust  the  potential  functions.  Methods  will  be  used  that  are  ««m»tar  to 
those  described  for  homology  modeling,  and  the  computational  demands  are  comparable. 

The  quality  of  a  molecular-dynamics  calculation  ultimately  rests  on  the  intermolecular 
potential  functions  used  to  compute  configurational  forces  and  energies.  At  present  diverse 
prescriptions  are  available,  but  there  is  major  need  for  more  extensive  characterization  and 
evaluation  of  these  potentials  with  respect  to  experimental  data.  Thorough  study  of  even  a 
single  system  is  a  formidable  computational  effort  utilizing  thousands  of  VAX  11/780  CPU 
hours. 

We  note  that  it  is  now  possible  to  calculate  free  energy,  the  fundamental  index  of 
thermodynamic  stability.  Methods  that  yield  free  energy  require  an  order  of  magnitude  more 
calculations  than  normal  simulations.  Such  detailed  computations  will  make  macromolecular 
simulations  more  realistic  and  more  informative. 

Simulation  of  molecular  properties  can  usefully  benefit  from  the  computational  methods 
of  quantum  chemistry.  Quantum  calculations  are  important  for  establishing  potentials  used  in 
modelling  simulation.  The  reactivity  of  substrates  and  the  chemical  properties  of  ligands  can 
also  be  computed.  Optimal  methods  exist  to  tackle  such  problems  correctly,  but  computing 
demands  are  substantial  (thousands  of  VAX  CPU  hours).  Supercomputers  will  allow 
extension  of  the  molecular  dynamic  methods  to  model  transitions  in  low  energy,  eg.  quasi 
equilbrium  states  such  as  enzymic  processes.  Such  transitions  are  important  for  enzyme 
catalysis  and  macromolecular  conformational  changes.  We  can  foresee  the  combined  use  of 
quantum  mechanics  and  molecular  dynamics  in  study  of  macromolecular  function. 

4.  Analysis  of  Primary  Sequence  Data  and  their  Correlation  with  Structure  and 

Function. 

The  "Gen  Bank"  genetic  sequence  database  now  includes  sequences  totaling  about  4  x 
106  bases;  in  less  than  5  years,  it  will  almost  certainly  exceed  107  bases.  Amino  add 
sequences  are  collected  in  the  database  of  the  Protein  Identification  Resource.  The  extent  of 
these  databases,  plus  the  necessarily  complicated  measures  of  relationship  determinations 
which  must  be  employed,  means  that  database  searches  for  sequence  relationships  are  in 
genera]  computationally  intensive  operations. 

Algorithms  have  been  developed  that  locate  all  sequences  or  sequence  fragments  within 
the  database  whose  degree  of  relativeness  to  a  particular  sequence  satisfies  a  well-defined 
criterion.  Current  application  of  this  optimally  vectorized  supercomputer  search  to  a 
sequence  of  a  few  thousand  bases  in  relation  to  the  present  Gen  Bank  database  takes  several 
hours  of  CRAY  I  time.  The  extent  of  the  search  depends  on  the  the  measure  of  relatedness 
that  is  used.  We  antiripate  an  overall  demand  of  several  thousands  of  supercomputer  hours 
over  the  next  few  years  in  the  investigation  of  sequence  relatedness.  In  addition,  for  the 
specific  goal  of  identifying  protein  structural  homologies,  more  sophisticated  avenues  are 
being  explored.  These  methods  will  attempt  to  integrate  other  information,  using  current  and 
projected  developments  in  the  areas  of  pattern  recognition  and  expert  systems  design. 
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S  Molecular  Graphics:  As  Essential  Tool  for  Analysis  and  Communication  of 

Molecuiar-Macromolecular  Structure. 

Interactive  computer  graphics  is  an  essential  tool  in  current  macromolecular  structure 
determination,  analysis  and  simulation.  Thus  as  supercomputation  becomes  more  accessible, 
it  is  important  that  it  should  do  so  in  an  environment  that  supports  the  interactive  graphics 
process.  Capability  of  such  man-machine  interactions  will  enable  a  qualitative  leap  from 
batch  analysis  to  interactive  processing  of  intensive  structural  calculations.  This  approach  will 
play  a  critical  role  in  speeding  the  flow  of  investigations  by  reducing  the  turn  around  time 
from  days  and  weeks  to  minutes  and  hours.  These  temporal  dimensions  are  within  the  time 
frame  for  efficient  flow  of  human  thought  processes  that  determine  the  subsequent  analysis. 


The  key  component  for  evaluating  a  graphically  interactive  mode  is  the  communication 
rate  to  and  from  the  supercomputer.  Typically  the  interactive  session  will  drive  the 
submission  of  computationally  intensive  work  to  die  supercomputer,  furnishing  the  current 
state  of  the  model  as  data  for  that  computation.  Results  from  die  computation  will  then  be 
transfered  back  to  the  local  site,  providing  updated  information  for  the  working  model  and 
initiating  the  next  round  of  local  graphical  interaction.  For  this  mode  of  operation  to  be 
effective,  results  on  the  order  of  a  megabit  must  be  transmitted  within  a  minute,  so  that 
ready  access  to  at  least  a  S6K  bit/sec  line  will  be  essential  for  an  operator.  It  will  also  be 
vital  to  maintain  and  upgrade  local  VAX- type  computing  strength,  in  order  that  graphics  be 
effective.  Indeed,  we  emphasize  that  optimal  use  of  supercomputing  units  will  only  be 
possible  if  local  computing  capabilities  are  maintained  at  the  highest  level. 


B.  Mathematical  Modeling  of  Biological  Systems  on  Supercomputers. 

Edited  by  Charles  Peskin 

Overview.  For  those  modeling  biological  systems  on  computers,  the  NSF 
Supercomputers  initiative  is  a  most  welcome  development.  There  is  a  urgent  need  for  more 
computational  power,  and  modelers  of  biological  systems  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

A  common  theme  is  that  supercomputer  access  will  make  it  possible  to  use  models  that 
are  far  more  realistic.  In  many  cases,  we  already  know  what  the  appropriate  equations  are, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  solve  these  equations  in  a  realistic  setting  because  of  lack  of 
computer  power  mid  readily  addressable  memory  arrays  that  are  large  enough  to  develop  the 
analysis.  Supercomputer  access  will  overcome  these  unrealistic  symmetry  restrictions, 
thereby  increasing  the  number  of  spatial  dimensions  from  one  to  two  or  from  two  to  three, 
depending  on  the  application.  This  will  allow  generation  of  models  that  truly  represent  the 
complexity  of  the  organism.  Because  our  work  falls  in  the  category  of  number-crunching, 
supercomputers  are  the  appropriate  tool. 

Two  issues  that  deserve  further  consideration  are  communication  and  training.  Many 
biologists  need  to  transmit  large  amounts  of  data  at  high  speed  to  and  from  their  computer. 
Even  modellers  like  to  work  in  an  interactive  environment  so  that  they  can  quickly  explore 
the  consequences  of  changing  parameters.  Training  is  important  because  at  the  present  time 
there  is  only  a  small  group  of  biologists  with  enough  mathematical  or  computational 
background  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  new  resource. 

1.  3-Dlmensional  Analysis  at  Dynamic  Processes  within  Complex  Geometrical  Spaces. 

a.  Blood  Flow.  An  important  use  of  supercomputers  will  be  the  numerical  solution  of 
the  three-dimensional  Navier-Stokes  equations  in  the  presence  of  complicated,  moving  elastic 
or  muscular  boundaries.  Some  examples  are  blood  flow  in  the  heart,  secondary  flow  patterns 
in  curved  and  branching  blood  vessels,  and  the  interaction  of  fluid  dynamics  with  blood 
clotting.  Such  studies  are  important  for  the  design  of  prosthetic  devices,  and  they  also 
provide  a  means  of  studying  normal  physiology  and  disease  processes  in  the  computer. 

While  numerical  methods  for  fluid  dynamics  vectorize  very  easily,  it  is  important  that 
the  treatment  of  the  boundary  conditions  does  not  spoil  the  vectorization.  One  solution  of 
this  problem  is  the  representation  of  the  boundary  in  terms  of  a  system  of  forces,  as  in 
Peskin's  work  on  blood  flow  in  the  heart  and  in  Fogelson's  work  on  blood  clotting. 

b.  Mechanism  Of  Cell  Locomotion  and  Tissue  Deformation.  Differential  equation  models 
characterize  the  forces  a  cell  can  exert  upon  other  cells  or  other  substrates  when  its 
cytoskeleton  contracts  or  relaxes.  The  contractile  state  of  the  protein  machinery  in  the 
cytoskeleton  is  modulated  by  various  "trigger"  chemicals,  principally  calcium  ion.  The 
chemical  kinetics  of  these  trigger  chemicals  are  influenced,  sometimes  dramatically,  by 
geometric-deformational  states  of  the  cell. 

Because  cell  motions  occur  very  slowly,  inertial  effects  are  nil.  Viscoelastic  effects 
dominate.  A  serious  side  effect  is  that  the  differentia]  equation  system  becomes  implicit  in 
form: 


where  Z  is  in  n-vector  describing  the  geometry  of  the  tissue  and  its  chemical  state  and  A  is  a 
(banded)  n  z  n  matrix  whose  components  are  non-linear  functions  of  Z.  To  compute  dZ/dt  at 
each  time,  vast  linear  algebra  calculations  are  essential.  That  is,  the  hardest  part  of  the 
calculation  is  already  vectorized. 

By  coupling  together  many  copies  of  differentia]  equations,  a  model  of  the 
mechanochemical  state  of  single  cells  can  be  ascribed  to  a  mathematical  model  of  tissue 
composed  of  many  cells.  This  tissue  might  be  the  epithelium  constituting  an  early  embryo, 
eg.  the  mechanism  of  optic  vesicle  formation  etc.  For  two-dimensional  tissue  models  (cell 
ribbon  caricatures),  there  are  typically  many  hundreds  of  differential  equations,  but  the 
model’s  dynamics  can  be  computed  without  supercomputers  -  in  a  day  or  so  of  VAX  11/780 
CPU  time.  To  make  such  models  biologically  accurate,  extension  to  3-Dimensional 
simulations  is  essential.  Then  the  number  of  differential  equations  increases  by  tens  of 
thousands  along  with  the  complexity  of  each  equation.  Supercomputer  number-crunching 
prowess  becomes  essential. 

c.  Reaction  Diffusion  Models  in  Morphogenesis.  The  formation  of  models  from 
reaction-diffusion  patterns,  as  initiated  by  Turing  in  19S0  and  later  perfected  by  many 
biomathematicians,  require  vast  computational  resources  when  extended  to  three-dimensional 
models.  The  number-crunching  task  is  in  the  'solution  of  several  coupled  non-linear  quasi- 
linear  parabolic  PDE's.  A  subsidiary  task  is  "recognition"  with  appropriate  graphics  display 
of  constant-concentration  lod  at  each  of  many  instants  as  the  solution  evolves.  Software  for 
both  tasks  is  available  and  is  easily  vectorized.  The  constant  concentration  lod  locator 
algorithm  is  inherently  split  into  many  parallel  performances  of  the  same  generic  task. 

Mathematically  identical,  but  biologically  distinct,  are  problems  of  understanding  how 
waves  of  depolarizing  action  potentials  are  propagated  through  two  and  three  dimensional 
domains  where  there  are  partitions  of  electrically  exritable  membrane  facets.  Neural  nets 
and  myocardium  are  two  examples. 

2  Movement  of  Molecules  and  Particles  in  Biological  Media. 

0.  Diffusion  of  Ions.  The  electrical  activity  of  nerve  and  muscle  cells  is  produced  by  ion 
transport  through  cell  membranes  and  is  determined  by  the  electrical  potential  due  to  the 
local  concentrations  of  ions  and  other  substrates.  Theoretical  studies  to  date  have 
concentrated  on  spatial  variation  in  electrical  potential,  but  there  is  now  sufficient 
experimental  evidence  to  show  the  importance  of  contributions  from  variations  in  ion 
concentrations  in  the  restricted  spaces  around  cells.  The  solution  of  partial  differential 
equations  is  required  to  predict  such  variations  with  one  equation  for  each  ion.  Only  a  few 
calculations  of  this  type,  to  date,  have  applied  to  the  single  dimension  analyzing  up  to  three 
ions.  This  requires  many  hours  of  VAX  time  per  run.  More  realistic  problems  for  disease- 
related  drug  studies  will  require  expansion  to  two  or  three  dimensions,  placing  the 
computations  out  of  the  range  of  conventional  computers. 

b.  Transport  of  Solutes  through  Porous  Media:  The  transport  of  water  and  substrate 
molecules  across  the  clefts  between  endothelial  cells  and  through  matrices  of  interstitial  or 
intracellular  structures  is  describable  in  purely  hydrodynamic  terms  in  relatively  simplified 
situations.  These  describe  solute  geometry,  torque,  local  pressure  gradients,  shear,  viscocity 
and  the  geometry  of  channel  walls  or  matrix.  A  general  method  for  describing  movement  of 
isolated  solute  molecules  now  needs  to  be  extended  to  heterogeneous  fibre  matrices.  The 
results  should  be  applicable  to  describing  filtration,  diffusion,  volume  exclusion,  solute  and 
solvent  drag,  and  in  general,  both  the  fluxes  and  the  phenomenological  coefficients 
summarizing  the  behavior  of  the  system. 


c.  Fate  of  Toxic  Materials  and  Drugs.  Prediction  of  the  effects  of  drugs  and  toxic 
materials  in  animals  and  humans  requires  a  knowledge  of  die  distribution  of  die  substance  in 
die  body  or  organ  so  that  local  dosages  are  accurately  represented.  Calculations  of  such 
distributions  involve  the  solutions  of  fluid  flow  or  diffusion  equations  in  two  or  three 
dimensions  with  boundary  conditions  from  other  processes  such  as  absorption,  breakdown,  or 
transport.  Present  models  use  a  small  number  of  compartments  or  one-dimensional  transport 
as  a  rough  approximation.  Supercomputer  power  is  needed  to  perform  more  realistic 
calculations. 

d.  Brownian  Dynamics.  Brownian  dynamics  simulates  the  motion  of  ions  in  a  channel 
by  a  combination  of  Newton's  laws,  potential  terms  describing  the  channel*,  and  a  stochastic 
fluctuating  potential.  Because  time  steps  as  long  as  15  psec  can  be  used,  it  is  feasible  to 
integrate  through  the  physiological  time  scale  of  milliseconds,  on  a  supercomputer.  The 
advantages  of  molecular  dynamics  is  that  it  is  within  the  range  of  modern  computation.  The 
motions  of  the  ions  are  computed,  the  channel  protein  is  represented  by  a  potential  energy 
barrier  with  water  being  represented  simply  as  a  frictional  term.  A  Langevin  equation  is 
written  to  describe  the  ionic  motions,  in  which  a  stochastic  driving  term  is  added  to  the 
potential  functions  and  frictional  terms  described.  This  equation  can  be  integrated  in  minutes 
of  CRAY-1  time  (for  milliseconds  of  real  time).  Such  simulations  will  allow  for  more 
realistic  modeling  of  the  ion  permeation  processes  which  underlie  a  large  number  of 
biological  phenomena.  Since  measurements  of  single  channels  are  now  routine,  a  productive 
interplay  of  theory  and  experiments  can  be  anticipated. 

It  can  be  reiterated  that  these  computations  will  be  greatly  aided  by  substantial  wmi  to 
time  on  supercomputer,  but  ONLY  if  easy  access  from  the  laboratory  with  a  50K  baud/sec 
data  rate  is  available  using  standarized  graphics  and  alphanumeric  protocols. 

3  Mathematical  Modeling  of  Initiation  and  Propagation  of  Electrical  Activity. 

a.  Ion  Channels  and  Pharmacological  Interactions.  Access  to  single  channel  events 
provides  an  important  tool  for  viewing  first  hand,  the  result  of  conformational  changes  in 
single  protein  structures  >  i.e.  channels.  These  processes  are  stochastic  in  nature.  Transition 
probabilities  between  conformational  states  can  be  determined  from  direct  measurement  of 
ion  flow  within  the  channel. 

Pharmacologic  agents  can  modify  channel  conductivity.  For  instance,  some  ion  channel 
blocking  agents  appear  to  diffuse  into  the  channel  core  during  the  channel  open  time  and  hinH 
to  some  interior  surface  feature  resulting  in  an  occluded  channel.  During  the  channel  dose 
time  and  under  appropriate  conditions,  the  drug  can  diffuse  away  from  the  channel,  but  is 
unable  to  diffuse  back  into  the  channel  until  it  opens  again. 

b.  Electrophysiology  •  Heart.  The  heart  is  a  network  of  interconnected  excitable  cells 
that  under  normal  circumstances  beats  with  a  periodic  rhythm.  Under  pathologic  conditions, 
disruption  of  cardiac  rhythm  occurs,  and  this  can  frequently  be  controlled  with  ion  channel 
blocking  agents.  The  mechanism  of  action  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  The  major 
bottleneck  in  investigating  antiarrhythmic  drugs  is  in  scaling  up  descriptions  of  single  channel 
blockade  to  multiple  channels  in  a  cell  and  to  multiple  interconnected  cells.  Several 
alternatives  for  describing  such  complex  cellular  arrays  are  available.  One  approach  is 
through  use  of  parabolic  PDE’s  to  describe  propagation  and  blockade  along  a  cell  and 
coupling  patterns  of  individual  cells. 

Mathematical  models  have  been  developed  to  investigate  the  ionic  bases  of  the  electrical 
activity  of  single  cardiac  cells,  including  impulse  initiation  and  propagation  of  the  wavefront. 


Recent  models  are  based  on  Hodgkin  and  Huxley-type  equations  that  describe  time*  and 
voltage-dependent  ionic  currents.  These  models  have  been  used  to  mimic  successfully  the 
electrical  activity  observed  experimentally  in  a  variety  of  cardiac  cell  types.  Attempts  have 
begun  to  generate  one*  and  two-dimensional  networks  of  these  simulated  cells.  Results  of 
these  multicellular  models  have  provided  new  insights  into  the  mechanisms  of  pacemaker 
synchronization,  wavefront  propagation  and  various  cardiac  rate  and  rhythm  disturbances. 

However,  it  is  obvious  to  investigators  in  this  field  that  currents  are  greatly 
oversimplifed  and  that  access  to  supercomputers  is  essential  for  the  development  of  more 
realistic  models  that  more  closely  approximate  the  biological  conditions.  For  example,  with 
greater  computer  processing  power  and  the  capacity  to  handle  much  larger  data  arrays, 
individual  cells  can  be  modeled  in  three-dimensions  for  their  cellular  compartmentalization 
and  metabolism  in  conjunction  with  integration  through  ionic  mechanisms.  Similarly,  the 
increase  in  computer  power  would  permit  the  development  of  three-dimensional  models  of 
networks  of  simulated  cells.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  more  powerful  and  realistic  models 
will  contribute  importantly  to  our  understanding  of  normal  and  abnormal  cardiac  rate  and 
rhythm  and  to  neuronal  function. 

Models  of  the  cardiac  action  potential  are  typical  of  excitable  membrane  models  and 
include  the  effects  of  numerous  ionic  channels  at  the  cellular  level,  and  coupling  between 
cells  to  induce  propagation.  Although  the  electrical  phenomena  obviously  determine  the 
mechanical  and  fluid  dynamical  function  of  the  heart,  the  importance  of  mechanical  feedback 
is  not  known  and  is  not  yet  included  in  state  of  the  art  models.  Similar  modeling  problems 
occur  in  smooth  and  skeletal  muscles  where  the  propagation  of  electrical  signals  is  again 
responsible  for  proper  function. 

Simulation  of  these  models  is  currently  done  only  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  significant 
numerical  difficulties  associated  with  the  stiffness  of  these  systems,  which  are  amplified  when 
they  are  distributed  in  a  spatially  inhomogeneous  medium.  Accurate,  stable  computation 
with  only  modest  spatial  refinement  certainly  requires  supercomputer  power. 

Another  scheme  is  to  define  a  finite  state  machine  for  each  cell  in  the  network  that 
represents  the  appropriate  submicroscope  elements  of  electrical  activation  and  channel 
blockade.  An  array  of  these  elements  becomes  a  cellular  automata,  from  which  macroscopic 
behavior  can  be  assessed.  Use  of  this  strategy,  though,  depends  on  careful  "calibration"  of 
the  submicroscopic  state  in  reference  to  actual  cellular  behavior. 

Supercomputing  can  play  an  important  role  in  addressing  questions  of  multicellular 
electrical  activation  as  modified  by  ion  channel  blocking  agents.  High  resolution  displays  are 
needed  to  visualize  patterns  of  cellular  activation. 

4  Modeling  of  Neurons  and  Neuronal  Circuitry. 

Cellular  Neurophysiology  is  one  of  the  more  quantitatively  developed  life  sciences.  A 
few  experimental  model  systems  have  led  to  the  development  of  biophysical  •  mathematical 
models  for  the  generation  and  propagation  of  nerve  impulses,  the  self-sustained  oscillations 
of  pacemakers,  and  the  electrical  activity  throughout  the  branching  of  a  dendritic  neuron. 
These  models  involve  linear  and  nonlinear  partial  differential  equations  and  require  seconds 
to'  minutes  of  computation  time  (e.g.  DEC- 10)  for  their  solution.  These  models  have  played 
•  key  factor  in  how  we  understand  integration  and  signalling  in  neurons. 

As  experimental  techniques  improve  and  more  complex  neuronal  systems  are  studied, 
we  find  that  many  neurons  and  excitable  tissues  do  not  satisfy  the  assumptions  of  the  classical 


models.  Neuroscientists  are  seeking  to  relax  some  of  these  assumptions  (such  as  distribution 
of  ion  channels  over  cell  surface,  types  of  ionic  channels,  idealized  branching  geometry,  one* 
dimensional  cable  theory)  and  to  compare,  quantitatively,  theory  with  experiment.  Such 
extensions  place  increased  demands  on  present  computational  approaches.  For  example,  a 
five  millisecond  simulation  of  the  voltage  transient  in  a  neuronal  dendrite  with  several 
hundred  branch  segments  may  require  tens  of  hours  on  a  VAX  11/750. 

Moreover,  such  simplifying  assumptions  as  uniform  and  constant  ionic  environments  are 
inapplicable  in  a  number  of  cases.  Incorporation  of  the  three-dimensional  aspect  of  intra- 
and  intercellular  diffusion,  binding  and  uptake  will  certainly  tax  the  capabilities  of 
supercomputers.  Applications  of  these  enhancements  to  synaptic  transmission,  ion-activated 
channels  in  excitable  membranes  (e.g.  Ca+  +  -activated  K+  -channel),  are  being  found  in 
many  neuronal  and  secretory  systems  and  can  lead  to  complex  signalling  such  as  bursting, 
excitation-contraction  coupling  in  skeletal  musde,  and  spreading  depression. 

Biophysical  models  for  individual  cell  behavior  are  beginning  to  be  applied  to 
investigate  multicellular/network  phenomena.  For  example,  various  mechanisms  for  cellular 
coupling  (electrotonic,  chemical,  ephaptic)  and  its  role  in  epilepsy  are  being  considered  with 
computational  models  of  arrays  of  dendritic  neurons. 

Intercellular  connections  are  being  mapped  from  simultaneous  recordings  of  two  or 
more  neurons  in  relatively  small  functional  networks  of  invertebrates  (e.g.  motor  pattern 
generation).  These  data  will  likely  soon  be  incorporated  into  computationally  intensive 
mathematical  models.  Other  applications  of  multicellular  modeling  are  for  synchronization 
of  electrical  activity  in  some  secretory  systems  and  for  sensory  processing  (e.g.  cochlear 
processing  involves  three-dimensional  fluid  dynamics,  mechanics  and  electrical  signal 
generation  in  hair  cells  with  synaptic  transmission  to  auditory  nerve  fibers. 

5  Population  Dynamics  in  Biological  Systems. 

a.  Spatial  Heterogeneity  in  Insect  Ecosystems.  Successful  biocontrol  of  agricultural 
insect  pests  using  appropriate  insect  predators  (not  insecticides)  requires  quantitatively 
accurate  models  with  definitive  predictive  power  that  can  account  for  spatially  localized 
outbreaks  in  parts  of  the  system  and  the  spatial  migrations  of  predators  to  cluster  at  and 
decimate  pest  infestations  before  they  spread.  Such  models,  recently  derived  (cf.  Kareiva 
and  Odell)  in  the  form  of  quasi-linear  parabolic  PDE’s,  appear  able  to  do  this.  Predator 
cheraotaxis  is  a  central  aspect  of  the  model  from  observation  of  predation/reproduction  cycles 
of  individual  insects  existing  together  in  cages.  This  information  is  used  in  the  PDE  models 
to  mathematically  derive  the  outcome. 

The  numerical  solution  of  such  systems  (two  spatial  dimensions  are  essential)  can 
predict,  from  initial  conditions  on  insect  distribution,  how  a  spatially  heterogeneous  insect 
predator-prey  ecosystem  will  evolve.  While  parabolic,  the  PDE  system  conducts  wave-like 
solutions  in  which  shallow  gradients  in  population  density  are  transformed  into  very  steep 
gradients.  Substantia]  number  crunching  capability  is  required  to  solve  these  systems. 
Supercomputer  prowess  would  make  it  possible  to  predict  the  evolution  of  pest  outbreak  and 
control  before  they  happen  so  that  corrective  measures  (planned  release  of  additional 
predators  where  needed)  could  be  taken  in  time. 
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C.  Analysis  of  Dynamics  of  Biological  Processes. 

Edited  by  Rodolfo  Ltinas 

Overview.  In  the  most  general  of  terms  biological  processes  represent  a  set  of  spatio- 
temporal  domains  of  function  which,  for  their  proper  study,  require  extensive  numerical 
computation  and  data  assembly.  From  this  point  of  view,  computers  are  essential  in  dealing 
with  physiological  complexity,  both  from  a  theoretical  modelling  vantage-point  as  well  as  in 
dealing  with  die  massive  amounts  of  data  which  can  now  be  gathered  in  these  types  of 
studies.  Only  recently,  as  a  result  of  computer  use,  has  a  realistic  analysis  of  multiple 
variables  in  the  temporal  domain  been  possible.  Because  the  range  of  studies  which 
ultimately  relate  to  die  analysis  of  dynamic  biological  processes  extend  from  the  molecular  to 
the  social,  the  utility  of  supercomputers  must  be  considered  as  no  less  than  crucial. 

1  Mechanisms  of  Membrane  Dynamics. 

All  animal  cells  are  defined  by  a  membrane  which  separates  their  cytoplasm  from  the 
extracellular  milieu.  Research  on  membranes  has  been  a  central  theme  in  biology  for  nearly 
a  century  and  has  afforded  a  true  conceptual  and  experimental  evolution.  For  technical 
reasons  membrane  ensembles  do  not  lend  themselves  to  direct  molecular  analysis.  Thus,  a 
large  background  of  analytical  detail  was  necessary  before  the  more  synthetic  type  of 
measurements  could  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  molecules  which  control  biological 
functions.  Thus,  this  integrative  area  of  research  has  been  rather  isolated  until  recently. 
Indeed,  the  field  of  membrane  biology  is  just  beginning  an  era  of  growth. 

o.  Channels.  Most  biological  functions  of  membranes  are  mediated  by  specialized 
glycoproteins  inserted  through  the  membrane.  These  "channels"  provide  the  only  gatable 
pathways  for  natural  transport  across  the  membrane.  The  macromolecules  which  generate 
such  channels  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  membrane  structures  themselves)  have  evolved, 
becoming  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  survival. 

b.  Statistical  Analysis  of  Ion-Channel  Data.  Since  1980  the  technique  of  recording  from 
single  ionic  channels  has  spread  explosively.  This  powerful  experimental  technique  allows  a 
researcher  to  study  die  behavior  of  a  single  transmembrane  protein  molecule  for  many  hours 
in  its  natural  environment.  The  measured  behavior  is  the  current  (appr.  1  picoarapere)  which 
turns  on  and  off  randomly  as  the  channel  opens  and  closes.  This  behavior  known  as  gating  is 
rich  with  kinetic  information  pertaining  to  the  underlying  molecular  properties  of  the 
channel,  but  because  of  the  inherent  randomness,  this  information  is  quite  difficult  to  extract. 
In  a  typical  experiment  more  then  5  megabytes  of  information  is  acquired  from  a  single 
channel  for  later  analysis.  The  principal  roadblock  to  an  understanding  of  the  molecular 
mechanisms  underlying  the  gating  of  ionic  channels  is  the  analysis  of  these  data. 

In  the  past  year  powerful  methods  have  been  developed  for  such  data  analysis,  based  on 
maximum  likelihood  techniques.  These  methods  are  not  feasible  for  typical  situations,  even 
with  full  time  use  of  VAX  computers,  for  the  computer  time  to  analyze  a  single  experiment 
can  be  more  than  one  month.  Fortunately,  the  problem  is  easily  vectorized  (see,  e.g.,  Horn 
and  Vandenberg,  1984),  and  is  therefore  ideally  handled  by  a  supercomputer,  where  such 
calculations  can  conceivably  take  from  a  few  minutes  to  hours  to  compute.  The  availability 
of  supercomputers  to  the  many  researchers  studying  single  ion  channels  will  make  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  now-Herculean  task  of  data  analysis. 


2  Investigation  of  Distributed  Information  Processing  and  Control  in  the  Brain. 

a.  Computational  Requirements.  When  the  brain  and  the  computer  are  compared,  it  is 
the  contrasts  rather  than  the  similarities  that  stand  out  most  prominently.  To  the  extent  that 
we  understand  the  operation  of  the  brain,  we  can  say  that  it  is  based  on  the  continuous, 
simultaneous  operation  of  a  large  number  of  differentiated  neuronal  assemblies  that  are 
heavily  interconnected  by  tracts  of  parallel  coursing  fibers.  The  challenge  of  this  Held  is  a)  to 
understand  the  functional  block  diagram  of  the  nervous  system,  b)  to  understand  how  control 
signals  and  information  are  represented  by  the  patterns  of  neural  activity  transmitted  over  the 
parallel  fiber  tracts,  and  c)  to  understand  the  operations  of  the  neuron  assemblies. 

Progress  in  this  field  has  been  greatest  near  the  input  (sensory)  and  output  (motor) 
sides  of  the  nervous  system.  Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  mechanisms  of  the 
intervening  processes.  Most  of  the  current  progress  in  the  field  has  been  based  on 
electrophysiological  recordings  from  single  neurons  within  the  neuronal  assemblies  or  single 
nerve  fibers  within  the  tracts.  There  is  now  widespread  agreement  that,  because  of  the 
parallel  nature  of  processing  within  and  between  modules,  multiple  simultaneous  recording 
procedures  are  essential  for  each  of  the  objectives  referred  to  above. 

The  specific  forms  of  data  analysis  in  this  field  are  not  well  developed,  but  their  general 
form  can  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  objectives.  The  "block  diagram  problem"  will  involve 
the  analysis  of  coincidences  and  dependencies  between  activity  patterns  in  the  modules  and 
between  this  activity  and  the  animal’s  behavior.  The  "neural  image”  problem  (the  form  of 
information  representation  in  parallel  pathways)  will  most  likely  involve  analyses  of  an  image 
processing  type.  The  "neural  network”  problem  (operations  within  a  single  module)  will 
involve  methods  aimed  at  inferring  the  functional  organization  within  a  neuronal  assembly. 
Current  efforts  in  this  area  center  on  cross-correlation  methods. 

b.  Analysis  of  Spike  Trains  for  Determination  of  Intro-  and  Interneuronal  Integration.  A 
form  of  analysis  that  can  be  predicted  with  relative  certainty  is  the  use  of  simulation  as  a  part 
of  hypothesis  testing.  This  type  of  analysis  is  noted  for  its  heavy  computational  load,  and  it 
is  compounded  by  the  extensive  data  in  this  field.  The  data  load  imposed  by  such 
experimentation  may  be  estimated  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  experiments  being 
planned  at  present. 

The  experimental  design  involves  a  primate  trained  to  perform  a  sensory,  motor  and/or 
cognitive  task.  Then,  multiple  electrodes  are  inserted  at  specific  brain  locations  depending  on 
the  system  or  systems  being  examined.  Currently,  the  number  of  electrodes  is  10-30.  The 
aim  for  the  near  future  is  to  increase  the  order  of  magnitude  by  one.  During  these 
experiments,  the  animal  is  subjected  to  a  wide  range  of  experimental  conditions  (e.g.  a  large 
number  of  sensory  patterns  while  performing  a  pattern  discriminating  task).  A  single  day’s 
experimentation  will  generate  several  hours  worth  of  data.  The  mean  impulse  rate  from  each 
recording  site  is  in  the  order  of  100  Hz  (short  term  rates  range  from  1  to  500  Hz).  From 
these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  data  rates  are  of  the  order  of  100,000  impulses  per  recording 
site  per  hour  of  experimentation.  Modest  numbers  of  recording  sites  generate  data  rates  of 
the  order  of  1,000,000  impulses  per  hour.  One  hour  represents  a  relatively  brief  period  of 
behavioral  experimentation. 

This  field  is  not  sufficiently  well  developed  to  provide  an  accurate  specification  of  its 
computational  requirements.  However,  multineuronal  recording  is  rapidly  being  taken  up  by 
laboratories  around  the  world  and  it  is  clear  that  the  computational  load  imposed  by  the  data 
and  analysis  methods  is  a  major  problem.  What  is  needed  in  the  near  future  is  a  flexible 
basis  for  exploratory  data  analysis  and  display  such  as  that  provided  by  the  "S"  package 
developed  at  Bell  Labs.  Supercomputers  are  required  for  the  large  data  volumes  generated  in 


this  field. 
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c.  Auto  Correlation  and  Cross  Correlation  of  Data  Generated  from  Temporal  Analysis  of 
Multiple  Neurons  in  Circuits.  A  significant  extension  of  data  analysis  has  been  achieved  with 
GACF,  the  Generalized  Auto-Correlated  Function  (T.J.  Ebner  and  J.R.  Bloedel:  J. 
Neurophysiol.  45:5 ,  1981).  This  technique  pertains  to  analysis  of  spike  trains  from  a  single 
cell  and  has  been  generalized  to  die  Generalized  Cross-Correlation  Function  (GCCF).  for 
understanding  the  integration  of  activity  in  neuronal  populations. 

The  GACF  outlines  the  effect  of  a  stimulus  on  the  auto-correlation  of  a  spike  train  at 
various  time  lags.  If  1000  time  lags  are  chosen  for  both  the  stimulus  and  the  auto¬ 
correlation,  then  each  spike  in  the  train  would  require  about  1000  calculations.  For  example, 
if  one  examines  10  spikes  in  1000  time  frames  after  the  stimulus,  there  are  about  10,000 
computations  per  stimulus. 

We  generalized  to  the  cross-correlation  of  each  cell  with  each  other.  In  general,  that 
means: 

n!/k!(n-k)l 
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possible  correlation  sets  where  n  is  the  number  of  cells  and  k  is  the  number  that  are  used  for 
comparison.  Thus  if  GCCF  is  applied  between  any  two  cells  there  are: 

n!/2(n-2)!  or  n(n-l)/2 


combinations.  For  example  with  100  cells,  this  is  about  5000.  If  each  GCCF  takes  about 
10,000  computations,  then  a  complete  set  would  involve  about  50,000,000  computation  sets. 
The  data  is  in  the  form  of  an  array  of  n  elements  for  each  time  frame  (chosen  here  as  1000). 
There  is  a  new  array  for  each  stimulus.  (The  technique  used  on  the  VAX  has  an  n  of  about 
2,000,000  array  and  the  n  x  1000  arrays  are  actually  subsets  of  the  large  array.  Ultimately, 
the  array  will  best  be  an  infinite  stream  of  samples). 

Given  a  stimulus  at  one  Hertz  we  have  about  50  million  computations  per  second  for 
cells  taken  2  at  a  time.  Taken  3  at  a  time,  a  group  of  100  cells  increases  the  number  of 
computations  by  a  factor  of  32  to  1,500  million  computations  per  stimulus.  Multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  seconds  (or  stimuli)  needed  (perhaps  500-1000  or  more). 

In  some  experiments  it  would  be  required  to  sample  the  data  at  a  number  of  time  lags 
after  the  delivery  of  a  drug.  In  addition  each  of  the  GCCF’s  requires  a  3-dimensional  surface 
rendering  for  visualization.  This  is  also  a  tremendous  computational  load.  The  3- 
dimensional  hidden-line  surface  projection  of  a  1000  x  1000  matrix  would  also  be  required. 

\ 

3  Population  Genetics. 

Three  problems  require  advanced  computers:  macromolecular  homology,  phylogenetic 
trees  and  pedigree  likelihoods.  Other  areas  make  increasing  use  of  computers  and  may 
develop  a  need  for  extremely  fast  computation  in  the  near  future.  These  applications  are 
CPU  intensive  with  modest  I/O  requirements.  There  is  little  demand  for  high  speed  data 
transfer,  real-time  computing  or  image  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  an 
urgent  need  for  algorithms  in  numerical  analysis  to  provide  function  minimization  that  is 
parsimonious  for  vector  cycles,  unlike  conventional  methods  that  minimize  the  number  of 
sequential  function  evaluations.  These  computer  bound  applications  seem  ideally  suited  to 
supercomputers. 


Looking  for  homologies  of  nuclei  add  and  amino  add  sequences  between  lod  and 
organisms  is  a  major  task  of  evolutionary  biology.  Initially,  this  may  be  a  simple  search  to 
see  if  any  part  of  a  sequence  matches  any  part  of  the  national  library.  A  second  level  is  the 
finding  of  an  optimal  global  alignment  between  two  sequences  with  computer  time  usually  of 
order  N2  ,  although  Nlog(N)  is  possible.  A  third  level  is  the  simultaneous  optima]  alignment 
of  K  sequences  which  is  currently  of  order  NK.  Improved  solution  of  this  problem  is 
important  for  studying  the  evolutionary  relationships  among  distantly  related  sequences  and 
for  finding  consensus  sequences  that  might  reveal  functional  subregions. 

Much  of  evolutionary  biology  is  concerned  with  the  inference  of  phylogenetic 
relationships  (populations,  spedes,  proteins,  or  nudei  add  sequences).  This  requires  fitting 
the  data  to  a  tree  (dadogram)  and  seeking  the  tree  to  which  the  data  best  fit.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  data,  many  methods  of  finding  appropriate  trees  and  many  criteria  for  what 
constitutes  the  best  fit.  The  number  of  possible  trees  for  even  a  moderate  number  of  taxa  is 
so  large  that  even  a  supercomputer  could  not  elaborate  them  all,  but  obviously  the  reliability 
of  the  condusions  increases  with  the  number  of  trees  being  explored.  The  number  of 
possible  tip-labeled  unrooted  trees  for  taxa  is  1*3*5...*  (2t-5).  For  only  21  taxa  this  is 
greater  than  a  "mole"  of  trees  (6*1023).  Currently  exploration  of  all  trees  is  not  feasible  for  t 
>  9.  For  each  set  of  taxa  there  may  be  anywhere  from  50  to  several  hundred  items  of 
information  (characters,  genes,  morphological  attributes,  amino  adds,  nudeotides,  etc). 
Each  of  these  items  must  be  manipulated  (2t-l)  times  in  a  given  tree.  Thus  for  t  *  10  there 
are  1*3*5...*  15  -  2,027,025  trees  *19  manipulations.  For  only  100  items  of  information 
there  are  3.8*109  operations.  Each  new  taxon  would  increase  that  number  by  more  than  one 
order  of  magnitude  so  that  the  task  is  dearly  not  feasible  on  ordinary  computers  and  will 
remain  so  even  in  the  face  of  improvements  of  the  branch  and  bound  type  algorithms.  A 
similar  degree  of  difficulty  arises  if  the  items  of  information  are  at  a  genetic  distance. 

Whereas  the  first  two  problems  might  not  lend  themselves  to  vectorization,  pedigree 
likelihoods  form  vectors  whose  elements  differ  in  one  or  more  parameters.  Each  such  vector 
should  lead  to  improved  parameter  estimates  (by  an  algorithm  yet  to  be  optimized)  and  to 
either  computation  of  the  next  vector  or  acceptance  of  convergence  to  the  maximum 
likelihood  solution.  This  kernel  is  basic  to  segregation  and  linkage  analysis  and  to  the 
determination  of  recurrence  risks.  Models  much  more  complicated  than  the  ones  currently 
being  tested  cannot  be  studied  with  ordinary  computers  in  a  feasible  time  and  will  therefore 
be  neglected  until  faster  computers  are  available.  Such  models  include  genetic  modifiers, 
family  environment,  multiple  alleles,  complementation  and  other  factors  that  may  be  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  genetic  factors  in  families  and  populations. 

In  the  last  few  years  population  genetics  has  split  into  evolutionary  and  epidemiological 
branches.  The  latter,  interested  in  genetic  effects  in  contemporary  populations,  involves  a 
group  of  several  hundred  investigators  who  come  together  before  and  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Human  Genetics.  These  workshops  provide  quality 
control  for  methods  of  analysis  and  a  forum  to  discuss  research  problems.  Much  of  the 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  possibilities  raised  by  fragment  length 
polymorphisms,  enough  to  provide  close  mapping  of  any  DNA  sequence.  Efficient  use  of 
this  expensive  technology  requires  that  a  large  number  of  polymorphisms  be  studied  in  the 
same  familities  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  lod  can  be  studied  simultaneously.  Computing 
time  goes  up  explosively  with  the  number  of  lod  and  alleles,  even  if  effident  algorithms  to 
prune  inadmissable  genotypes  are  implemented.  Solution  of  this  problem  determines  the 
reliability  of  distance  estimates,  the  power  to  exdude  incorrect  gene  orders,  and  the 
prediction  of  multiple  recombination  fractions  essential  to  genetic  counseling  and 
understanding  recombination  in  man. 


D.  Image  Processing  and  Image  Generation. 

Edited  by  Dean  Hillman 

Overview.  Image  processing  and  image  generation  research,  whether  related  to  life 
sciences  or  not,  require  massive  computational  power.  Extended  computation  in  image 
analysis  has  taken  different  approaches  between  fields.  The  crystallographers  have  chosen 
supercomputers  to  process  and  enhance  recordings  of  molecular  shape.  Tomographic  and 
microscopical  image  processing  has  not  been  addressed  by  Qass  VI  computers  but  by 
specialized  processors.  These  2-dimensional  frame  pipeline  processors  can  carry  out  limited 
functions  on  2-dimensional  arrays  of  pixels.  Other  processors  are  being  generated  to  operate 
in  the  3-dimensional  domain  (solids  graphics  engine,  Phoenix  Data  Systems).  These 
specialized  processors,  however,  have  limitations,  and  before  elaborate  designs  can  be 
generated,  supercomputers  can  play  an  important  role.  The  most  advanced  research 
applications,  particularly  in  analysis  of  biological  imagery,  require  processing  that  has 
flexibility  in  order  to  generate  prototypes  of  new  algorithms,  non-standard  procedures  and 
architectures  all  being  directed  at  fundamental  problems  of  machine  image  processing  and 
image  generation.  Development  using  supercomputers  could  be  instrumental  in  overcoming 
barriers  to  experimental  procedures  where  image  analysis  and  image  generation  are  essential. 

The  use  of  Qass  VI  vector-type  supercomputers  in  image  generation  is  well  established. 
Currently,  the  graphics  film  industry  has  made  extensive  use  of  these  computers  in  producing 
various  perspective  views  of  static  displays  and  for  generating  moving  objects.  The  rotation 
of  multiple  objects  and  rendering  their  surfaces  is  computation-dependent.  A  number  of 
procedures  applied  in  image  analysis  and  display  must  use  the  same  computation-bound 
approaches  as  the  film  industry.  Supercomputers  will  be  very  important  in  both  image 
generation  for  model  building  and  in  methods  requiring  3-dimensional  image  reconstruction 
for  analysis  of  structural  organization  and  dynamic  processes. 

Some  image  generation  and  image  analysis  applications  can  now  make  immediate  use  of 
supercomputer  cycles  given  modest  file  transfer  facilities.  However,  for  most  interactive 
image  analysis  tasks,  off  site  processing  is  less  well  suited  because  of  the  limited  access 
currently  afforded  by  the  NSF  project.  A  much  broader  range  of  applications  can  be 
facilitated  by  a  concerted  effort  to  provide  a  unified  approach  to  telecommunications  and 
graphics  display  capabilities. 

The  sources  of  images  in  the  life  sciences  are  very  diverse  originating  from  variations  in 
excitation  sources  and  detecting  devices.  Light  and  electron  microscopy  and  tomography  are 
the  principal  images  requiring  advanced  analysis  at  this  time. 

1.  Image  Processing  of  Light  and  Electron  Optical  Images. 

Since  the  inventions  of  light  and  electron  microscopes,  morphologists  have  been 
uncovering  die  structural  makeup  of  biological  systems  by  observations  made  using 
preparations  of  tissue  slices.  By  sectioning  the  object  into  slices  that  are  thinner  than  the 
object,  the  surface  of  embedded  structures  are  revealed  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  matrix. 
For  the  most  part,  this  image  domain  has  been  considered  to  be  2-diraensiona)  in  nature, 
thereby  avoiding  many  of  the  difficulties  associated  with  3-dimensional  vision.  Now  with 
digital  image  processing,  the  handling  of  images  has  been  improved  significantly.  However, 
neither  the  2-D  nor  3-D  problems  for  low  or  high  resolution  analysis  are  solved  since 
identification  is  easily  confused  by  texture,  incomplete  boundaries,  overlapping  structures  etc. 
These  problems  are  compounded  when  extrapolating  to  the  3-dimensional  world. 


Cells  are  extraordinary  complexes  of  inter  acting  molecules,  macromolecules  and 
organelles  diet  make  up  complex  tissues  of  organs.  In  order  to  understand  in  detail  how 
living  cells  and  organs  function,  it  will  ultimately  be  necessary  to  elucidate  not  only  the 
structure  of  these  complexes  but  also  the  3-D  organization  among  cells.  Optical  microscopy, 
almost  uniquely,  allows  cellular  structures  to  be  examined  in  the  native  state.  Now  with 
advancement  in  computational  technology,  quantitative  analysis  and  3-dimensional 
reconstruction  have  greatly  extended  the  potential  information  that  can  be  extracted  from 
these  approaches. 

Ideally,  analysis  erf  macro-  and  microstructure  can  be  made  from  'three  dimensional 
matrices  of  densities'  represented  as  voxels  (unit  of  digital  volume).  Digital  methods  are 
effective  for  separating  embedded  objects  (having  a  defined  density  range)  from  surrounding 
objects  in  order  to  enable  display  of  the  image  from  various  perspectives  showing  spatial 
relationships  with  surrounding  and  neighboring  structures. 

Microscopy  remains  as  die  preparation  of  choice  for  most  applications  where  size,  shape 
and  relationships  of  internal  structures  are  to  be  analyzed  at  high  resolution.  The  resolution 
of  tomographic  instrumentation  is  limited  and  transmitted  light  microscopical  approaches  are 
not  generally  effective  beyond  300  microns  of  specimen  thickness. 

There  are  four  aspects  of  image  processing  that  are  separable  but  intimately  related  in  a 
number  of  applications.  These  are:  a)  image  restoration,  b)  image  enhancement,  c )  image 
reconstruction  and  display  and  d)  image  analysis.  Each  part  requires  extensive  computational 
power  that  is  dependent  on  the  type  of  operation  and  the  size  of  the  image.  Currendy  the 
entire  analysis  process  is  restricted  because  of  limits  in  the  size  of  images  that  can  be 
computed  using  specialized  software  and  memory  access  of  super  minicomputers.  Adequate 
algorithms  that  can  effectively  analyze  images  in  an  intelligent  manner  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  These  limitations  also  apply  to  image  generation  techniques.  Recent 
development  of  software  requires  powerful  processors  that  have  the  flexibility  to  attempt 
involved  approaches. 

a.  Restoration  of  images.  Sectioning  of  preparations  results  in  a  need  for  realigning  the 
objects  to  produce  a  reconstruction.  The  process  of  alignment  becomes  increasingly  involved 
as  the  resolution  demands  are  increased.  This  is  most  critical  for  recreation  of  the  3- 
dimensional  density  array  of  voxels  from  2-dimensional  pixel  arrays.  Additional  processing 
is  usually  needed.  The  objects  are  frequendy  distorted  differentially  by  the  inherent  forces  of 
sectioning.  Thus,  image  restoration  as  warping  of  the  image  bade  to  the  original  shape  is 
important  as  a  means  of  reestablishing  continuity  as  an  array  of  densities.  Alignment  and 
warping  to  restore  the  3-dimensional  matrix  must  usually  be  done  together  and  are  very 
computation  intensive  processes  since  the  third  dimension  involves  correspondence 
determinations  over  a  number  of  sections.  Currendy,  hardware  and  software  approaches  are 
available  for  both  procedures  on  2-diraensional  arrays  of  two  adjacent  sections.  The 
extention  of  this  to  a  number  of  serial  sections  increases  the  requirements  for  restoring  the 
actual  relationships. 

Restoration  of  images  from  optical  sectioning  is  a  new  method  that  promises  to  offer  a 
quantitative,  3-D  analysis  of  intact  biological  specimens  by  restoring  the  image  quality 
acquired  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  instrumentation.  Essentially,  the  in-focus  part  of 
die  image  also  contains  out-of-focus  components  from  die  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  focal 
plane.  Restoration  of  the  in-focus  image  can  be  done  in  some  naturally  thin  preparations 
(150-300  microns  for  light  microscopy)  or  in  slices  containing  the  entire  object.  Here,  focal 
plane  sectioning  is  used  to  extract  the  voxel  data  in  a  digital  form  similar  to  the  axial 
tomographic  approaches.  Optical  sectioning  eliminates  having  to  warp  and  align  sections. 
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However,  this  method  can  also  be  used  effectively  in  combination  with  sectioning  and 
alignment  in  order  to  generate  a  larger  matrix  in  the  third  dimension. 

In  die  optical  sectioning  method,  3-dimensional  data  is  collected  by  a  through-focus 
series  of  a  complete  specimen  from  one  or  more  viewing  directions.  Each  of  the  recorded 
imngg«  is  ■  sum  of  in-focus  terms  from  a  narrow  plane  within  the  specimen  and  out-of-focus 
information  from  the  remainder  of  the  object.  From  a  large  set  of  planes,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  optical  properties  of  the  microscope,  it  is  possible  to  remove  most  of  the  out-of-focus 
data  from  a  single  set  of  sections  and  all  of  the  contamination  outside  of  die  object  in 
question.  The  latter  is  subtracted  by  using  two  or  more  viewing  angles. 

Typically,  each  view  of  a  data  set  consists  of  64  to  128  frames  of  312x512x8  pixels. 
Reconstruction  requires  a  3-dimensional  deconvolution  operation  on  this  massive  data  set. 
Experience  with  related  problems  on  smaller  data  sets  suggests  that  the  use  of  non-linear 
constraints  significantiy  extend  die  resolution  of  the  reconstruction.  Iterative,  constrained 
Fourier  algorithms  are  particularly  applicable. 

Extracting  the  maximum  amount  of  biological  information  requires  that  the  best 
reconstruction  be  performed.  Currendy,  this  is  a  major  research  problem  that  cannot  be 
explored  due  to  insufficient  computer  time  and  memory.  Therefore,  supercomputers  can 
play  a  significant  role  in  initially  testing  alogrithm  performance  and  perhaps  later  for  routine 
data  processing  once  a  suitable  approach  is  found. 

Since  the  data  is  essentially  visual,  adequate  evaluation  of  the  results  demands  that  the 
reconstruction  be  visualized  on  a  suitable  raster-display  system.  On-site  calculation  is 
possible  but  not  desirable  for  the  initial  phases  of  this  research.  This  approach  only  becomes 
practical  if  a  display  system  with  adequate  resolution  and  reasonable  transmission  times  is 
also  present  in  the  laboratory. 

Remote  access  is  made  difficult  by  the  problems  of  transferring  massive  amounts  of 
data  (25-100  megabytes  of  data)  to  the  supercomputer  site.  This  would  only  be  practical  by 
either  high  speed  (1  megabit/sec)  communications  trunks  or  by  mailing  many  tapes.  The  time 
delays  caused  by  sending  back  tapes  from  each  trial  is  unacceptable  where  many  different 
trials  are  required. 

In  short,  there  is  a  significant  and  pressing  need  for  supercomputers  in  the  problem  of 
optical  sectioning  microscopy.  Unfortunately,  the  difficulties  involved  in  data  transmission 
may  require  that  local  solutions  to  the  computational  problem  be  found  and  this  will  take 
some  time.  For  this  application  supercomputers  are  useful,  but  would  only  be  compelling  if  a 
1  megabit/sec  transmission  link  could  be  established. 

Restoration  of  images  from  electron  optical  sources  is  performed  on  the  raw  data  to 
remove  the  effects  of  the  instrument.  These  effects  are  due  to  geometrical  distortions  in  the 
lens  systems,  such  as  spiral  and  pin  cushion  distortions  and  also  to  contrast  transfer  function 
effects.  Distortions  can  be  eliminated  by  mapping  images  onto  corrected  coordinate  systems. 
Contrast  transfer  functions  (CTF)  are  corrected  by  deconvolution  of  the  image  via  Fourier 
transform  methods.  At  present,  these  corrections  are  avoided  by  selecting  small  regions  (all 
of  which  minimized  the  effects  of  distortions)  or  relatively  low  resolution  (appr.  10A,  where 
CTF  corrections  are  less  necessary).  However,  if  high  resolution  (i.e.  appr.  7A)  is  to  be 
obtained  from  regular  lattices  of  proteins,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  large  arrays  (i.e. 
2048  X  2048)  and  to  correct  data  to  make  high  resolution  data  available.  At  present, 
limitations  are  documented  in  these  areas  and  have  not  been  overcome  due  to  the  magnitude 
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of  die  computing  problems. 

Access  to  supercomputers  would  permit  large  arrays  to  be  processed  and  provide  data 
which  could  be  used  to  obtain  high  resolution.  The  essential  requirements  are  for 
interpolation  and  fast  Fourier  transform  analysis  of  arrays  of  approximately  4000  x  4000. 
This  will  require  vast  computational  time  for  multiple  images  and  an  adequate  input/output 
communications  system  to  the  supercomputer. 

b.  Enhancement  methods  for  light  and  electron  microscopical  images  are  related  to  visual 
optimization  of  density  and  color  for  interactive  observation,  and  to  noise  reduction  for 
digital  processing.  Processors  capable  of  performing  image  convolutions  at  video  rates  are 
now  in  common  use.  These  operations  are  effectively  done  in  dedicated  processors  that  shift 
the  raster  scan  gray  scale  linearly  or  non-linearly  in  one  or  two  dimensions  resulting  in 
contrast  enhancement.  This  type  of  optimization  is  further  enhanced  by  color  coding  of 
density  levels  (pseudocolor).  The  translation  of  gray  scale  to  color  coding  acts  to  take 
advantage  of  gray  level  separation  by  visual  perception  of  ccdors  hues.  Both  of  these 
procedures  are  currently  available  in  hardware  devices  but  much  more  advanced  procedures 
are  necessary  to  realize  enhancements  for  noise  reduction  in  large  2  and  3-D  arrays. 
Supercomputers  may  be  very  beneficial  in  these  operations. 

Image  enhancement  in  electron  microscopy  is  aimed  at  reduction  of  the  signal  to  noise 
ratios,  and  is  done  mainly  by  spatial  averaging  techniques.  There  are  two  main  approaches: 

1)  averaging  over  several  unit  cells  in  a  regular  lattice  of  protein  subunits.  2)  averaging 
images  of  unit  cells  on  a  lattice  of  individual  single  isolated  particles  selected  by 
correspondence  analysis  (CA).  With  the  Fourier  averaging  method,  a  specific  limitation  is 
imposed  by  the  time  taken  for  the  Fourier  operation.  In  the  case  of  the  CA  averaging 
method,  the  majority  of  computational  time  is  taken  in  selecting  particles  and  then  sorting 
them  into  groups  that  fit  images  showing  similar  structural  characteristics.  In  both  cases,  the 
benefit  would  acrue  from  the  use  of  a  supercomputer,  particularly  in  the  CA  case  where  very 
large  sparse  matrices  must  be  diagonalized. 

It  is  important  to  view  supercomputers  as  machines  which  will  allow  new  processing 
schemes  to  be  tested  and  evaluated.  In  addition,  they  will  be  important  to  bridge  the  needs 
in  processing  demands  until  optimal  dedicated  approaches  can  be  generated.  Supercomputer 
use  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  For  example,  developments  in  tomographic 
imaging  obtained  by  use  of  supercomputer  should  lead  to  the  development  of  imaging  devices 
which  can  be  made  available  to  biologists  and  clinicians  at  reasonable  cost.  Thereby  the 
development  of  specialized  processors  is  an  essential  element  of  both  basic  and  biomedical 
sciences. 

c.  3-Dimensional  Reconstruction  and  Display.  Three-dimensional  reconstruction  is  the 
generation  of  the  surface  of  structures  that  are  embedded  internally.  In  the  case  of  3- 
dimensional  arrays  of  data  (voxel  type),  the  extraction  of  dense  objects  and  display  of 
rotations  have  been  coded  in  software  and  are  now  being  produced  as  hardware  operations. 
These  operations  are  limited  to  a  threshold  of  density  for  representing  an  object. 

Alternatively,  a  method  of  preprocessing  analysis  can  be  used  to  produce  low 
resolution  reconstruction  of  images  from  high  resolution  data.  This  involves  extraction  of  the 
boundaries  from  serial  sections  either  before  or  after  the  aligning  procedure.  Automated 
boundary  defining  software  is  currently  limited 

to  a  threshold  of  density  and  therefore  does  not  adequately  determine  the  real 
boundaryof  the  object.  Interactive  methods  must  be  used.  Supercomputers  could  be  an 
important  tool  for  defining  algorithms  that  can  do  this  tedious  procedure. 
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The  reconstruction  of  images  from  serial  section  microscopy  is  a  semi-routine  task 
within  many  biological  areas.  The  images  can  be  those  that  are  preprocessed  as  described 
above.  If  they  are  obtained  from  sections,  distortions  usually  make  it  necessary  to  warp  the 
image  in  order  to  relax  the  effects  of  both  the  differential  and  overall  compressions  of 
sectioning.  In  light  microscopy,  both  optical  slicing  and  serial  section  aligning  approaches  can 
be  used  together  providing  that  section  alignment  is  relatively  aocurate.  At  the  electron 
microscopical  level,  high  resolution  images  result  in  intrinsic  limitations  making  aligning  of 
the  density  arrays  very  difficult.  Supercomputers  may  be  necessary  to  establish  this  offset 
because  of  non-linear  distortions  between  sections.  This  step  is  currently  not  calculable  with 
die  small  machines. 

These  sections  are  then  used  to  yield  composite  images  by  rendering  connected  points  to 
recreate  the  surface.  One  requirement  for  supercomputers  will  be  in  high  resolution 
rendering  of  hidden  surfaces  obtained  from  reconstruction  data. 

The  surfaces  that  extend  between  the  boundary  rings  are  connected  and  then  rendered  to 
produce  lighting  and  perspective  effects.  Both  procedures  produce  3-dimensional  images  of 
objects  that  can  be  interactively  viewed,  selected,  and  deleted  in  order  to  uncomplicate  the 
images. 

High  resolution  display  of  lines,  color  and  texture  has  been  a  standard  feature  of 
conventional  methods  of  illustration  of  data  which  should  be  implemented  for  electronic 
based  information.  Rendering  of  surfaces  by  complex  lighting  algorithms  involving  ray 
tracing,  shadowing,  and  texturing  are  practical  on  multiple  images  only  with  supercomputers. 
Input  for  high  resolution  imaging  of  complex  three  dimensional  data  structures  can  be  done 
using  very  low  cost  personal  computers  for  input  but  then  this  only  can  be  processed 
effectively  at  a  supercomputer  center  with  an  output  record  on  film.  A  large  capacity  for 
high  resolution  image  rendering  using  supercomputers  is  strongly  encouraged  as  a  part  of  the 
NSF  supercomputer  initiative. 

The  application  of  supercomputers  to  image  generation  has  been  developed  and 
extensively  used  by  the  motion  picture  film  industry  and  advertising  interests.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge  and  technology  making  it  available  for  the  most 
beneficial  solutions  using  graphic  displays.  The  acquisition,  manipulation  and  display  of 
visual  information  in  digital  form  places  growing  demands  on  supercomputer  use.  In  the  film 
industry,  the  limits  are  already  encouraging  construction  of  processors  of  new  high  speed 
design.  These  computers  coupled  with  high-speed,  high-volume  data  communication  will  be 
important  tools  in  image  generation  from  scientific  data  as  well  as  mathematical  models  of 
biological  processes.  A  desirable  concept  is  a  supercomputer  center  specializing  in  biological 
analysis  would  be  a  system  of  applicable  software,  a  data  base  and  graphics  tools  to  enable 
high  resolution  display  and  graphics  recording. 

d.  Image  Analysis.  Software  for  object  recognition  and  quantitation  has  lagged 
seriously  behind  enhancement  approaches.  Consequently,  except  for  a  few  application  areas 
where  image  segmentation  is  facilitated  by  special  tissue  preparation  (i.e.  smear,  suspensions, 
etc.),  automatic  image  analysis  is  only  poorly  understood.  This  usually  necessitates  operator 
intervention  to  outline  borders,  exclude  objects  and  identify  structures. 

The  extraction  of  information  from  biological  images  is  a  monumental  task.  Generally, 
it  can  be  partitioned  into  four  operations:  i.)  defining  the  location  of  object  images  of  interest, 
it)  defining  the  boundary  limits  of  objects.  Hi)  characterisation  of  object  size,  shape,  orientation, 
neighbors,  and  surface  and  internal  textures,  and  iv)  application  of  information  to  artificial 
intelligence  algorithms  establishing  their  identity  by  automatic  classification. 


Hie  locating  of  object*  in  image*  are  directly  related  to  the  image  producing  device  and 
the  type*  of  preparation  enhancement*  that  have  been  applied.  These  device*  utilize  external 
excitation  source*  with  detection  of  energy  from  emission  (secondary),  transmission  or 
reflection.  Alternatively,  in  some  condition*  the  source  is  internal  and  alters  natural  or 
externally  applied  forces.  In  all  these  cases,  the  digital  image  that  can  be  obtained  is 
obtained  as  2  or  3*dimensional  'density  matrices'  of  pixels  or  voxels,  hi  cither  case,  surface* 
of  embedded  objects  are  digitally  separable  from  the  surrounding  structures  because  of  their 
lower  levels  of  detectability  by  the  particular  instruments  being  used,  their  natural  density 
parameters  and  the  enhancement  that  was  applied  during  preparation. 

Commonly,  thresholds  for  density  are  used  to  determine  the  location  of  objects  specified 
by  a  particular  imaging  technology.  While  density  thresholds  may  locate  a  potential  site,  it  is 
not  usually  effective  in  defining  all  the  parts  and  limits  of  the  structure.  Other  approaches 
are  needed.  Relaxation  labeling  can  potentially  solve  some  of  these  problems.  For  example, 
numerous  complex  structures  appearing  next  to  each  other  may  be  separated  by  the 
technique.  The  method  can  also  be  applied  to  tracking  and  correspondence  analysis 
problems.  However,  it  is  highly  computation-bound  and  requires  advanced  computational 
methods.  Other  algorithms  will  be  also  necessary  to  establish  die  precise  limits  of  structures 
in  various  types  of  preparations. 

Once  the  densities  are  located,  the  boundaries  are  extracted  in  two  or  three  dimensions. 
In  the  case  of  uniformly  dense  objects,  edge  detectors  and  boundary  search  algorithms  apply. 
The  procedure  in  two  dimensions  is  not  trivial  since  threshold  methods  do  not  always  apply. 
For  example,  boundaries  are  better  described  by  the  second  derivative  of  density  or  in  the 
case  of  complex  objects,  the  boundary  may  have  wide  variations  in  intensity  that  defy  all 
density  thresholding  procedures.  This  is  common  for  scenes  where  light  sources  give 
contrasting  representations  of  the  same  boundary. 

Relaxation  labeling  is  generally  suited  to  boundary  extraction  since  the  edges  can  be 
established  form  data  obtained  from  this  processing.  At  the  present  time  the  relaxation 
labeling  method  has  not  been  adequately  tested.  Supercomputers  are  particularly  applicable 
to  this  analysis.  Other  approaches  must  also  be  tested  and  will  require  extensive  processing 
time  in  order  to  locate  die  edges  and  characterize  the  perspective  domain  of  objects  based  on 
information  from  a  number  of  sources. 

Once  the  boundaries  of  objects  are  located,  object  characterization  is  done  by 
establishing  quantitative  parameters.  These  parameters  define  size,  shape,  orientation, 
textures,  and  neighbor  relationships.  The  use  of  supercomputers  in  this  task  is  not  generally 
necessary  but  will  be  of  advantage  in  development  of  integrated  software  approach  bringing 
together  all  phases  of  image  processing  into  automated  recognition  and  quantitation. 

2.  Advanced  Computation  for  Tomographic  Approachea. 

Recent  developments  in  methods  of  extracting  internal  surfaces  without  physically 
sectioning  organism  now  is  effective  for  analysis  of  living  preparations.  These  are  ultrasound 
and  axial  tomographic  approaches  (CAT,  PET,  NMR  and  optical  sectioning).  The  latter 
produce  a  solid,  3-dimensional  matrix  of  density  voxels  representing  the  volume  of  structure. 
Improvements  in  resolution  continue  to  expand  the  applications  to  finer  detailed 
investigations.  The  viewing  of  these  internal  densities  require  digital  processing  with  display. 
Hardware  devices  can  readily  define  densities  in  sections,  and  even  now  recent  developments 
allow  objects  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  density  and  rotated  in  real  time.  Supercomputers 
will  be  necessary  for  further  processing  in  order  to  extract  additional  data  and  differentiate 
between  complex  structures  having  nearly  the  same  density. 


Currently  our  aim  for  obtaining  biologically  useful  information  is  limited  by  computing 
power.  The  amount  of  biologically  significant  data  that  can  be  extracted  ultimately  depends 
on  the  number  of  views  as  well  as  the  sampling  size.  Hie  ability  to  handle  large  amounts  of 
input  data  (10*100  megabytes)  is  therefore  crucial  for  scientific  purposes.  Processing  steps 
where  a  supercomputer  would  greatly  facilitate  progress  are:  1)  combining  the  alignment  and 
registration  phase  with  the  reconstruction  phase  on  data  of  much  higher  than  current 
capabilities,  e.g.  2K  x  2K;  2)  investigations  of  iterative  reconstruction  algorithms  which 
maximize  functionals  such  as  "likelihood"  and  "entropy";  3)  analysts  of  reconstructed  images 
to  extract  biologically  significant  substructures.  This  step  would  indude  intercomparison  of 
several  reconstructed  images  which  may  come  from  different  original  specimens,  for 
conserved  features,  and  the  fitting  of  models.  For  these  computations,  massive  amounts  of 
data  would  be  manipulated,  perhaps  up  to  0.5  •  1  gigabytes  per  reconstruction. 

The  projects  within  the  tomographic  area  of  analysis  which  can  be  considered  to  best 
benefit  from  the  application  of  supercomputers  are  true  3-dimensional  (as  opposed  to  cross- 
sectional)  reconstructions  from  projections.  This  study  group  has,  in  particular,  identified 
positron  emission  tomography  (PET),  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR)  and  electron 
microscopic  tomography  (EMT)  as  areas  where  research  would  greatly  benefit  from 
advanced  computational  power  of  the  type  that  a  supercomputing  center  could  provide. 
(Optical  sectioning 
previously  described). 

a.  Positron  emission  tomography.  In  advanced  PET  analysis,  statistical  information 
about  integrated  activity  inside  the  body  is  collected  along  as  many  as  109  lines  oriented  in 
many  different  directions  in  space.  From  such  information  activity  inside  the  body  is  to  be 
estimated  at,  say,  106  points.  The  best  methods  to  do  this  are  likely  to  be  iterative 
procedures  (such  as  the  "expectation-maximization  technique")  which  optimize  certain 
functionals  (such  as  the  "likelihood”).  Research  into  which  optimizers  are  most  efficacious  in 
practice  and  the  number  of  iterations  required  are  best  carried  out  on  a  supercomputer. 

b.  NMR  analysis  of  soft  tissues.  Magnetic  resonance  imaging  is  a  computerized 
tomographic  technique  where  existing  computers  are  adequate  for  data  collection.  However, 
supercomputers  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  post-processing  of  images  and  simulation  of  the 
physics  of  how  the  NMR  signal  is  produced  by  tissue.  A  typical  example  of  the  data  which  is 
generated  from  NMR  analysis  of  whole  body  regions  would  be  a  twenty  slice  study  done  in 
8.3  minutes  with  two  spin  echo  images  from  each  slice.  Spatial  resolution  is  1.7  x  1.7  x  7.0 
mm  with  a  236  x  128  array  of  voxels  for  each  echo.  Up  to  312  x  312  voxels  could  be  imaged 
in  a  reasonable  time.  The  data  acquisition  is  currently  handled  using  standard  mini¬ 
computers  with  Fourier  transforms  done  using  an  array  processor  on  the  mini’s  bus. 

Magnetic  relaxation  rates  of  tissue  can  be  measured  from  images  and  are  characteristic 
for  different  normal  tissues.  They  are  also  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  disease  but  changes  in 
specific  diseases  have  not  yet  been  identified.  Using  images  of  T1  and  T2  new  images  can  be 
calculated  which  are  more  sensitive  and  may  represent  physiological  activity.  As  the 
parameters  of  normal  and  diseased  tissues  are  cataloged,  computerized  tissue  typing  is 
possible. 

Blood  vessels  can  also  be  traced  through  slices,  connected  and  rotated  into  more  useful 
views.  Speeded  up  and  more  sophisticated  processing  to  reduce  operator  input  time  are 
needed.  Images  of  other  atomic  nuclei  (P31,  C13  ,  F*9  )  and  images  where  the  chemical 
spectrum  for  every  voxel  is  available.  These  chemical  images  will  have  10-100  times  more 
data  and  thus  computational  aids  will  be  needed  to  integrate  the  information  from  all  these 
sources.  The  NMR  signal  has  a  dependence  on  fluid  flow.  Investigations  of  this  application 
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are  another  potential  for  advanced  computation. 

c.  Metabolic  imaging :  Reconstruction  and  quantitation  of  cellular  kinetics  from  PET  and 
NMR.  For  making  observations  of  tissue  and  organ  function  in  vivo,  the  new  imaging 
modalities  of  positron  emission  tomography  (PET  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR) 
provide  data  sources.  These  must  be  quantitated,  validated  and  interpreted  via  complex 
models  incorporating  heterogeneous  flow,  membrane  permeation,  intracellular  reactions,  and 

of  reaction  products.  An  idealized  data  acquit tion-to- analysis  package  for  PET 
might  include:  list  mode  acqusition  of  time-of-flight  data,  fully  3-D  reconstruction,  temporal 
smoothing  of  the  image  sequence  via  the  kinetic  models  for  each  of  the  volume  events  in  the 
image. 

d.  Electron  microscopical  tomography.  Studies  in  EM  tomography  could  benefit  from  a 
supercomputer  is  the  following  ways.  Currently,  fixed  specimens  (up  to  several  microns 
thick)  are  examined  in  a  conventional  transmission  electron  microscope  (TEM  A  STEM)  or 
intermediate  and  high  voltage  electron  microscopes  (HVEM).  Magnified  projections  are 
collected  in  several  specimen  tilting  intervals.  The  micrographs  are  digitized,  registered  and 
aligned.  The  resulting  images  are  reconstructed  in  three  dimensions  by  Fourier  transforms. 
The  results  are  then  prepared  for  display  and  analysis. 

3.  Intelligent  Vision  Systems  for  2-D  and  3-D  Analysis  of  Biological  Images. 

The  human  visual  system  is  still  many  orders  of  magnitude  ahead  of  the  most  advanced 
machine  systems.  Actually,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  machine  vision  has  advanced  as  far  as 
it  has  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  This  can  only  be  due  to  the  efforts  by  scientists  working 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  computational  theories  of  vision.  Faster  computers  not  only 
reduce  the  time  required  for  testing  of  theories  and  algorithms  on  adequate  data  but  also 
allow  tests  of  processes  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  possible.  Currently,  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  image  analysis  experiments  to  require  10-20  hours  of  CPU  time. 

Experience  has  shown  that  automated  industrial  inspection  systems  can  reliably  perform 
limited  sets  of  image  analysis  tasks,  specifically  tailored  to  fit  a  static  environment.  Machine 
recognition  of  the  complexity  of  biological  preparations  is  enhanced  by  providing  restrictions 
on  objects  which  make  up  the  scene.  These  can  be  controlled  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
preparation  procedures.  Morphology  is  therefore  a  fertile  testing  ground  for  high-level 
computer  vision  development. 

Evaluation  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  various  approaches  over  a  large 
number  of  images  provides  many  clues  for  the  development  of  theories  of  higher-level 
vision.  Much  work  can  be  done  in  model  representation  and  matching,  multi-resolution 
feature  extraction  from  complex  scenes,  evidential  reasoning,  control  and  search  strategies, 
and  representation  of  shape  to  name  only  a  few.  A  specific  task  such  as  orientation  selection 
requires  extensive  computations.  Plausible  models  for  orientation  selection  of  biological 
images  have  been  proposed  that  fit  within  the  general  frame  work  of  relaxation  labeling 
described  previously.  Small  simulation  of  this  model  have  been  done  on  a  VAX  11/780  and 
take  on  the  order  of  16  CPU  hours  per  experiment.  While  this  is  prohibitive  for  any 
interactive  procedure,  it  is  feasible  as  a  starting  point  to  test  methods  that  can  lead  to  refined 
approaches.  Without  something  as  powerful  as  supercomputer  facilities,  experiments  such  as 
these  would  be  impossible. 

4.,  Summary  of  Graphics  and  Telecommunications. 

Modeling,  studies  of  molecular  structure  and  dynamics,  image  processing  and  analysis 
of  physiological  events  all  require  large  data  bases  to  be  transferred  to  the  computer  site  and 
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large  data  formats  to  be  returned  as  graphical  illustration.  In  many  of  these  graphics 
applications,  interactions  must  be  made  with  images  before  the  next  analysis  is  issued  at  the 
supercomputer  site.  Thus,  the  turn  around  time  becomes  crucial,  and  effective  utilization  can 
only  be  sustained  either  by  on-site  application  or  by  high  data  rate  telecommunications 
between  the  laboratory  and  the  supercomputer  site.  The  output  of  analysis  are  images 
requiring  medium  to  high  resolution  surface-rendered  displays  that  generate  3-dimensional 
dynamic  views.  The  display  of  multiple  perspectives  with  motion  create  critical  depth 
perception  and  object  separation  for  investigators  to  conceptualize  relationships  and  dynamic 
events.  The  combination  of  telecomuni  cations  and  graphics  capabilities  in  user  laboratories 
will  allow  a  wider  range  of  applications  in  the  life  sciences.  In  order  to  make  computer 
graphics  an  effective  component  of  supercomputation,  communication  at  broad  band  width  is 
going  to  be  necessary.  In  the  immediate  future,  real-time  interaction  is  not  feasible  unless 
the  investigator  is  at  die  supercomputer  center. 

Interactive  graphic  operations  require  a  minimum  communication  in  the  order  of  56K 
baud  between  a  group  of  users  and  the  central  facility.  In  the  case  of  real  time  utilization, 
the  rate  is  in  excess  of  1  megabit/sec  for  minimal  data  displays.  In  the  case  of  real-time 
interactive  graphics,  a  graphics  display  systems  with  adequate  communications  capability  of  8 
megabytes/sec  is  an  important  target  for  consideration  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
conjunction  with  supercomputation.  As  a  minimum  interrum,  graphics  equipment  at  the 
central  site  is  most  essential  for  effective  utilization.  These  would  include  high  resolution 
film  recorders  and  laser  disk  facilities  for  recording  frames  and  shipping  them  to  the  user 
sites.  Certainly,  a  real-time  interactive  graphics  unit  at  the  supercomputer  center  is 
manditcry. 

Since  technology  has  made  significant  advances,  the  design  for  a  telecommunication 
system  should  be  a  generation  above  the  S6K  level  which  is  currently  in  use.  Flexibility  in 
transmission  rates  in  order  to  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  applications  is  essential.  These 
should  range  from  9600  baud  to  over  S6K  baud  as  an  immediate  goal  with  a  longer  range 
target  having  a  burst  capability  of  8  megabytes/sec  by  a  single  user.  Upward  of  26.5 
megabytes/sec  as  an  input-output  port  with  direct  recording  onto  a  200  megabyte  disk  is  now 
available  to  user  sites.  This  system  is  already  interfaced  to  a  real-time  full  color  display 
system  (Gould-Deanza). 

Finally,  there  should  be  an  interfacing  of  the  investigators  designing  graphics 
approaches  and  life  scientists  so  that  many  existing  approaches  can  be  implemented  and 
additional  specific  ones  can  be  designed,  Tlie  direction  that  is  taken  at  many  junctures  will 
depend  on  cross-fertilization  between  the  two  areas.  Examples  of  applications  in  both  image 
analysis  and  image  generation  are  fractal  methods  for  generators  of  images  and 
deconvolutors  of  complexity  in  biological  analysis.  Computer  graphics  developers  are 
addressing  problems  from  an  image  generation  point  of  view  and  many  of  these  applications 
are  related  directly  to  biological  problems.  However  before  new  directions  can  be  taken, 
they  must  be  implemented  in  software  and  operate  in  a  reasonable  time  frame. 
Supercomputers  can  be  an  important  bridge  to  developments  in  image  processing  and  image 
generation. 
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„  Panel:  Dieter  Fuss,  Lawrence  Livermore  Labs. 

Gary  Christensen,  Network  Systems  Corp. 

Questions  and  Panel  Discussion-  Communications  with  Supercomputer  Centers. 

A.  Spector  (chairing):  G.  Christensen;  D.  Fuss. 


WORKSHOP  ATTENDANCE  LIST 


Dr.  U.  Aebi 

Department  of  Cell  Biology  A  Anatomy 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine 

725  N.  Wolfe  Street 

Baltimore,  MD  2120S 

301-955-8649 

Determination  of 
protein  structure 
using  EM. 

Dr.  David  Agard 

Department  of  Biochemistry 

University  of  California,  San  Francisco 
San  Frandsco,  CA  94143 

415-666-2521 

3-D  structural 
analysis  of 
chromosomes. 

Mr.  John  Aldag 

Cray  Research 

1440  N.  Northland  Drive 

Mendota  Heights,  MN  55120 

612-452-6650 

Manager  of  general 
applications. 

Dr.  Mario  Amzel 

Department  of  Biophysics 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 

615  Wood  Basic  Srience  Bldg. 

725  N.  Wolfe  Street 

Baltimore,  MD  21205 

301-955-3955 

3-D  structure  of 
proteins  in  ATP 
synthesis. 

Dr.  A1  Barr 

Computer  Srience  Department  256-80 
California  Institute  of  Technology 
Pasadena,  California  91125 

818-356-6430 

Cell  motility  and 
fluid  dynamics. 

Image  generation. 

Dr.  James  Bassingthwaighte 

Center  for  Bioengineering  RF-52 
University  of  Washington  WD-12 

Seattle,  WA  98195 

206-545-2005 

Simulation  resource 
facility  in  cardiovasc 
mass  transport  A 
exchange. 

Dr.  David  L.  Beveridge 

Department  of  Chemistry 

Hunter  College  •  CUNY 

695  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

212-772-5354 

Monte  Carlo  A  molecular 
dynamics  computer 
simulation. 

Howard  Bilofsky 

Bolt  Beranck  Neuman  Inc. 

10  Moulton  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02238 

617/497-3553 

Advanced  computer 
applications. 

Dr.  David  T.  Bishop 

Department  of  Human  Genetics 
University  of  Utah  School  of  Medicine 
Building  531 

50  N.  Medical  Drive 

Salt  Lake  Gty,  UT  84132 

801-581-5070 

Population  aggregation 
of  common  traits. 
Simulation  of 
genetic  traits. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Gerard  Bricogne 
LURE 

Batiraent  209C 
91405  Or  ray  Cedes 
Paris,  France 


33-6-941-8270 


Mr.  Gary  Christensen 
Network  Systems 
7600  Boone  Avenue,  N. 

Brooklyn  Park,  Minnesota  55428 


612-425-2202 


Dr.  Charles  L.  Coulter 


301-496-5411 


Biotechnology  Research  Program  Branch 
Bldg.  31,  5B41 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  MD  20205 


Mr.  Michio  Chujo 

Department  of  Physiology 

New  York  University  Medical  Center 

550  1st  Avenue 

New  york,  NY  10016 


212-340-5406 


14.  Dr.  John  Connelly 


202-357-7558 


Office  of  Advanced  Scientific  Computing 
National  Science  Foundation 
1800  G  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Mr  Robert  Cook 
Lucasfilm,  Ltd. 

Box  2009 

San  Rafeal,  California  94912 


415-499-0239 


Prof.  Lawrence  Crooks 
Radiologic  Imaging  Lab 
400  Grandview  Drive, 

Sotih  San  Francisco,  CA  94080 


415-952-1369 


Dr.  David  J.  Duchamp 
Physical  Analytical  Department 
Upjohn  Company 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 


616-385-7766 


Dr.  Robert  Eisenberg 
Department  of  Physiology 
1750  West  Harrison 
Rush  University 
Chicago,  D1  60612 


312-942-6467 


Dr.  Marshall  Faintich  314-263-4937 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Aerospace  Center 
3200  South  Srcond  Street 
St.  Louis,  MO  63118-3399 


Crystallography. 


Network  system  design; 
Communications  equip, 
for  supercomputers. 


Crystallography. 


3-D  Image  analysis. 


Advanced  computing- 
NSF  research  support. 


Image  generation. 


Application  of 
magnetic  resonance 
to  medical  imaging. 


Molecular  modeling. 


Electrical  properties 
of  cells,  tissues 
and  channels. 


Computer  graphics 
for  image  analysis. 
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21.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Fitch  608-262-1475 

Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  Rm.  528A 

Service  Memorial  Institute  Genetics. 

University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Medicine 
Madison,  WI  53706 

22.  Mr.  J.  Michael  Flanigan  612-853-5641 

Marketing  Consultant  (HQW  09G) 

Control  Data  Corp.  Application  of 

8100  34tb  Avenue  South  Cyber  systems. 

Mailing  Address/Box  0 
Minneapolis,  MN  55440 


23.  Ms.  Judith  Flippen- Anderson 
Code  6030 

Naval  Research  Laboratory 
Washington,  D.C.  20375 

24.  Dr.  Joachim  Frank 

Wadsworth  Ctr.  for  Labs  &  Research 
NYS  Dept,  of  Health 
Empire  State  Plaza 
Albany,  NY  12201 


202-767-2624 

X-ray  crystallography 
on  biological 
molecules 

518-474-7002 

Image  analysis. 

High  voltage  EM. 


25.  Mr.  Dieter  Fuss  415-422-4027 

Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Computer  Ctr  Telecommunications 

P.O.  Box  5509,  L  561 
Lawrence  Livermore  Lab 
Livermore,  CA  94550 
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26.  Dr.  Robert  Futrelle 
Department  of  Genetics 
University  of  Dlinois 
505  S.  Goodwin  Avenue 
Urbana,  HI.  61820 

27.  Dr.  Charles  Gilbert 

The  Rockefeller  University 
1230  York  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 

28.  Dr.  Walter  Goad 

Los  Alamos  National  Laboratories 
Box  1663,  Mailstop  K710 
Los  Alamos,  NM  87545 

29.  Dr.  Jack  Hahn 

Biotechnology  Research  Program 
Bldg.  31,  5B43 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  MD  20205 


217-333-4777 

Mechanisms  of 
biological  shape 
determination. 


212-570-7670 

Analysis  of  micri- 
drcuitry  in  the 
cerebral  cortex. 

505-667-7511 

Computational 
analysis  in  molecular 
biology  &  genetics. 

301-496-5411 

NIH  research  support. 
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Mr.  Jack  Hannon 
Regional  Marketing  Manager 
Parallel  Processing  Systems 
Control  Data  Corp. 

1900  Market  Street,  5th  Floor 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103 


215-854-1020 


Mr.  Richard  Harris 
Eastern  Sales  Representative 
Cray  Research 
11710  Beltsville  Drive 
Beltsville  MD.  20705 


301-595-5100 


Dr.  Stephen  Harrison 
Biophysics  Department 
112  Fairchild  Bldg. 
Harvard  University 
7  Divinity  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 


617-495-4090 


Dr.  Wayne  Hendrickson  212-694-3456 

Department  of  Biochem  A  Molecular  Biophysics 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  NY  10032 


Dr.  M.  P.  Henkart 
Cellular  Physiology  Program  Director 
Division  of  Cellular  Biosciences 
National  Science  Foundation 
1800  G.  Street,  Rm.  325 
Washington,  D.C.  20550 


202-357-7377 


Dr.  Gabor  T.  Herman 
Department  of  Radiology 
Medical  Imaging  Section 
3400  Spruce  Street 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 


215-662-6784 


Dr.  Jan  Hermans 
Department  of  Biochemistry 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 


919-966-4644 


Dr.  Dean  E.  Hillman 

Department  of  Physiology  A  Biophysics 

New  York  University  Medical  Center 

550  First  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10016 


212-340-5417 


Representative  of 
Cyber  systems. 


Cray 

Representative. 


Crystallographic 
studies  of 
maaomolecular 
structures. 


Protein  crystallography. 


NSF  research  support. 


Medical  image 
processing. 


Hydration  of  proteins. 
Molecular  dynamics  and 
thermodynamic  functions. 
Proteins  in  blood 
coagulation. 


Quantitation  of  spatial 
relationship  in  CNS 
circuitry  A 
substructure. 
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38.  Prof.  Richard  Horn  213-825-5556 

Department  of  Physiology 
UCLA  School  of  Medicine 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 


39.  Dr.  Robert  Hummel  212-460-7282 

New  York  University 

Courant  Institute  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
251  Mercer  Street 
New  York,  NY  10012 

40.  Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Johnson  301-955-2730 

Department  of  Neuroscience 

Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine 
725  North  Wolfe  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21205 

41.  Dr.  Pat  Jost  202-357-7777 

Staff  Associate 

Biophysics  Program 
Molecular  Biosciences,  Rm  325 
National  Science  Foundation 
Washington  D.C.,  20550 

42.  Dr.  Malvin  Kalos  212-460-7480 

New  York  University 

Courant  Institute  of  Math  Sciences 
251  Mercer  Street 
New  York,  NY  10012 

43.  Dr.  Yukihiko  Karaki  81-3-8122111, 

Computer  Centre 

University  of  Tokyo 
Yayoi  2-11-16,  Btinkyo 
Tokyo,  JAPAN  113 

44.  Dr.  Joyce  Kaufman  301-338-7468 

Department  of  Chemistry 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 


45.  Dr.  James  Keener  801-581-6089 

205  Math  Building 

University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112 

46.  Dr.  J.  Mailen  Kootsey  919-681-3048 

Director,  National  Biomedical  Resource 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 
Box  3709 

Durham  NC  27710 


Mechanisms  of  the  gating 
of  ionic  channels. 


Computer  vision. 


Neurophysiology. 


NSF  research  support. 


Statistical  physics. 
Quantum  physics. 
Computer  simulation. 


Supercomputer 

applications. 


Drug-receptor 

interactions. 

Spatial  interactions  of 
atoms. 


Wave  propagation 
in  excitable  media. 


Simulation 

Modelling 
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Dr.  Arthur  Kowalsky  202-357-7777 

Biophysics  Program  Director 

Division  of  Molecular  Biosdences 

National  Science  Foundation 

1800  G  Street,  Rm.  325 

Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Dr.  Irwin  Kuntz  415-666-1937 

Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
University  of  California 
San  Francisco,  CA  94143 


NSF  research  support. 


Dr.  James  Larimer 


202-357-7428 


Sensory  Physiology  &  Perception,  Rm.  320 
National  Science  Foundation 
1800  G.  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20550 


Determination  of 
molecular  structure 
using  NMR. 


NSF  research  support. 


Dr.  Robert  Ladner  301-258-0552  *339 

Genex  Corp 
16020  Industrial  Drive 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20877 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Lenz  301-496-4235 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
nih/drr/brtp 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bldg.  31,  Rm  5b43 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20205 

Prof.  Michael  Levitt  011-972-8-482! 

Department  of  Chemical  Physics 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
Rehovot,  Israel 

Dr.  Cyrus  Levinthal  212-280-2439 

Department  of  Biology 
Columbia  University 
Fairchild  Bldg. 

New  York,  NY  10025 

Dr.  Allan  H.  Levy  217-333-9181 

Prof  &  Head,  Dept.  Medical  Info.  Science. 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine 
at  Urbana  •  Champaign 
1408  West  University  Avenue 
Urbana,  Ill.  61801 

Dr.  Henry  Levy  615-574-1265 

University  of  Tennessee 
P.O.  Box  Y 

Oakridge  Grad  School  of  Biomed  Sciences 
Oakridge  National  Labs 
Oakridge,  Tennessee  37830 


301-496-4235 


011-972-8-482365 


212-280-2439 


X-ray  crystallography. 

Macromolecular 

modelling. 


NTH  research  resources. 


217-333-9181 


Protein  conformation 
and  dynamics. 
Computer  graphics. 


Advanced  computer 
design. 


Health  Info,  systems. 
Medical  data  base 
management. 


Crystallography. 


212-650.7018 


Molecular  modeling 
of  proteins.  Drug 
receptor  binding. 


Dr.  Michael  N.  Liebman 
Department  of  Pharmacology 
Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 
1  Gustave  Levy  Place 
New  York,  NY  10029 


Dr.  Rodolfo  Llinas 

Department  of  Physiology  &  Biophysics 
New  York  University  Medical  Center 
550  First  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10016 

212-340-5415 

Analysis  of  multiple 
electrode  recordings 
inCNS. 

Dr.  Jacob  Maizel 

Bldg.  6,  Rm.  B2-27 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Bethesda,  MD  20205 

301-496-4681 

Genetic  sequence 
for  protein 
synthesis. 

Dr.  Donald  Meagher 

Pheonix  Data  System 

80  Wolf  Road 

Albany,  NY  12205 

518-459-6202 

3-D  Computer  graphics. 
Medical  imaging. 

Solids  modelling. 

Dr.  Donald  C.  Michaels 

Department  of  Pharmacology 

SUNY  Upstate 

766  Irving  Avenue 

Syracuse  NY  13210 

315  473-5144 

Math  modelling. 

Cardiac  electrophysiol. 

Dr.  Newton  Morton 

Populations  Genetics  Lab 

University  of  Hawaii 

1980  Eastwest  Road 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

808-948-7186 

Origin  of  chromosomal 
abnormalities. 

Emily  K.  Nagle 

Digital  Productions 

3416  South  Los  Cieinega 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90016 

213-938-1111 

Image  generation. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Null 

Executive  Director 

Federation  of  Behavioral 

Psychological  and  Cognitive  Sciences 
1200  Seventeenth  St.  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

202-955-7758 

Congnitive  Sciences 

Dr.  Gary  Odell 

Amos  Eaton  Building,  Rm.  328 

Math  Science  Department 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Troy,  NY  12181 

518-266-6899 

Math  modelling. 
Computer  graphics. 
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Dr.  Donald  Olins 
University  of  Tennessee 
P.O.  Box  Y 

Oakridge  Grad  School  of  Biomed  Sd. 
Biology  Division 
Oakridge  National  Labs 
Oakridge,  Tennessee  37830 

Dr.  Arthur  Olson 

Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Foundation 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology,  MB- 3 
10666  North  Toney  Pines  Road 
La  Jolla,  CA  92037 


615-574-1265 


619-457-9702 


Dr.  Helmuth  F.  Orthner  202-6 

Office  of  Academic  Computer  Science 
George  Washington  University  Medical  Center 
2300  K  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20037 


202-676-2692 


Dr.  Shumel  Peleg 
Center  for  Automation 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742 

Dr.  Charles  Peskin 
New  York  University 
Courant  Institute  of  Math  Sciences 
251  Mercer  Street 
New  York,  NY  10012 

Dr.  Kenneth  Preston 
Dept.  Electrical  Eng. 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Dr.  Dan  Pryor 

Institute  for  Computational  Studies 
Colorado  State  University 
P.O.  Box  1852 
Fort  Collins,  CO  80522 

Dr.  Robert  Rabin 
Biological  Directorate  of  NSF 
National  Science  Foundation 
1800  G.  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20550 

Dr.  Michael  Radermacher 
Wadsworth  Ctr.  for  Labs  &  Research 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
Albany,  NY  12201 


301-454-4526 


212-460-7161 


412-578-2462 


303-491-6659 


202-397-9894 


518-474-5821 


Structural  cell  biology. 
Eukaryotic  chromosome 
structure  &  function. 


Development  & 
application 
of  computer 
graphic  approaches. 


Information  Processing. 


Image  analysis. 


Fluid  dynamics. 
Membrane  properties. 


Medical  image 
analysis. 


Capabilities  of 

supercoraputing 

environment. 


NSF  research  support. 


Image  analysis. 
High  voltage  EM. 
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Dr.  A1  Rcdficld 
Department  of  Biochemistry 
Brandeis  University 
Waltham,  MA  02254 

Dr.  John  Rinzel 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bldg.  31,  Rm.  4B54 
Bethesda,  MD  20205 

Dr.  Peter  G.  Selfridge 
AT&T  Bell  Labs 
Rm  4F  625 

Homedale,  NJ.  07733 
Mr.  John  Sell 

Lauderdale  Computer  Facility 
2520  Broadway  Drive 
Lauderdale,  MN  55113 

Dr.  Leon  Shiman 
Whitehead  Institute 
Nine  Cambridge  Center 
Cambridge,  MA  02142 

Dr.  Abelardo  Silva 
Departamento  de  Fisica 
Facultad  de  Ciencias  Exactas 
Universidad  National  de  La  Plata 
C.C.  67,  1900  La  Plata,  ARGENTINA 

Dr.  Horst  Simon 

Boeing  Computer  Services,  MS  9C-01 
565  Andover  Park  West 
Seattle,  WA  98188 

Dr.  P.  Ross  Smith 

Department  of  Cell  Biology 

New  York  Univeristy  Medical  Center 

550  1st  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10016 


617-647-2713 


301-496-4325 


201-949-2521 


612-373-7878 


617-258-5137 


54-21-39061 


206-575-5439 


212-340-5356 


Dr.  Wade  Smith  214-6 

Department  of  Cell  Biology 
Univ.  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  at  Dallas 
5323  Harry  Hines  Blvd. 

Dallas,  Texas  75235 


214-688-2483 


Dr.  Alfred  Spector 
Department  of  Computer  Science 
Carnegie  Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 


412-578-2583 
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NMR  studies  of 
macromolecules  with 
emphasis  on  RNA. 


Math  modelling 
in  neurobiology. 


Image  analysis. 


Manager  supercomputer 
center. 


Structure  of 
genes.  Molecular 
modelling. 


X-ray  crystallography. 


Structural  analysis. 
Aerodynamics  and 
petroleum  reservoir. 


Image  analysis  of 
protein  EM. 


Image  analysis. 


Telecommunication. 
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84.  Dr.  C.  Frank  Starmer,  Jr.,  919-684-6804 

Professor  of  Computer  Science  Cardiac  electropbysiol. 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 
Box  3181 

Durham,  NC  27710 

85.  Dr.  Sue  Stimler  301-496-5411 

Biotechnology  Research  Program  Branch  NIH  research  resources. 

Building  31,  Rra  5B41 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  MD.  20205 

86.  Dr.  James  Strong  301-344-7000  x  9535 

NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Ctr.  Image  analysis. 

Code  65 

Greenbelt  MD  20771 


87.  Tom  Toth  (HQS  09S) 

Market  Manager,  Cyber  200  series 
Control  Data  Corp. 

8100  34th  Avenue  South 
Mailing  Address/  Box  O 
Minneapolis,  MN  55440 

88.  Daniel  Tso 

The  Rockefeller  University 
1230  York  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 

89.  Dr.  Louis  Tucker 
Department  of  Neurobiology 
Cornell  Medical  School 

411  E.  69th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 

90.  Dr.  Hard  Weinstein 
Department  of  Pharmacology 
Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 
1  Gustave  Levy  Place 

New  York,  NY  10029 

91.  Mr.  Bill  Whitson 
Computing  Center 

Mathematical  Science  Bldg.,  Rra.  B78 
Purdue  University 
W.  Lafayette,  IN  47907 

92.  Dr.  Donald  Woodward 

-  Department  of  Cell  Biology 

Univ.  of  Texas  Health  Science  Ctr 
5323  Harry  Hines  Blvd. 

Dallas,  Texas  75235 


612-853-5641 

Representative  of 
Cyber  systems. 


212-570-7671 

Image  analysis. 
Multiple  electrode 
recording. 

212-472-5594 

Computer  vision  and 
artificial  intelligence. 


212-650-7018 

Relation  between 
molecular  structure  of 
drugs  and 
neurotransmitters. 

317  494-1787 

Supercomputer 
User  training. 


214-688-2483 

Neuroanatomy. 
Neurophysiology. 
Image  analysis  and 
reconstruction. 
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93.  Dr.  John  C.  Wooley  202-357-7652 

Division  of  Physiology,  Cellular  &  Molecular  Biology,  Rm.  325 
National  Science  Foundation 

1800  G.  Street,  N.W.  NSF  research  support. 

Washington,  D.C.  20550 

94.  Dr.  Jack  Worlton  505-667-1449 

Los  Alamos  National  Laboratories  Supercomputer 

Box  1663,  Mailstop  B260  center. 

Los  Alamos,  NM  87545 

95.  Dr.  William  S.  Yamamoto  202-676-3871 

Department  of  Clinical  Medicine  Mathematical  computing. 

George  Washington  University  Medical  Center 
Washington,  D.C.  20037 

96.  Dr.  S.W.  Zucker  514-392-5412 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  Image  analysis. 

McGill  University 

3480  University  Street  West 

Montreal,  Quebec  CANADA  H3A  2A7 


HIGH  SPEED  IMAGE  PROCESSORS 
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S.R.  John 
General  Dynamics 
August  1985 


SYSTEM  DEFINITION 
AND 

DESIGN  OVERVIEW 


INTRODUCTION 


•  SYSTEM  DEFINITION 


•  PROVIDE  HARDWARE.  AMD  SOFTWARE  TO  PERFORM  STEREO  MENSURATION  FOR: 

m  GENERATION  OF  AEROTRIANQULATION  AMD  TARGET  DATA 

■  STEREO  COMPILATION  OF  TERRAIN  ELEVATION,  FEATURE  AND  AIRFIELD 
INFORMATION 

-  PROCESSING  TO  BE  IN  A  DIGITAL  ENVIRONMENT 

•  PERFORM  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  BOTH: 

■  STEREO  COMPARATOR 

a  ANALYTIC  STEREOPLOTTER 
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OBJECTIVES 

./ 


•  COLLECT  DIGITAL  TERRAIN  ELEVATION  DATA 

•  COLLECT  DIGITAL  TARGETING  INFORMATION 

•  COLLECT  DIGITAL  AIRFIELD  INFORMATION 


OUTPUT  PRODUCTS 


•  PRIMARY  OUTPUT  PRODUCTS 

•  0101741  TERRAIN  ELEVATION  DATA  (DTED) 

-  TARGET  AREA 

•  AIRFIELD  INFORMATION  DATA  (AAFIF) 

•  SECONDARY  OUTPUT  PRODUCTS 

-  IMAGE  PATCHES  AMD  ASSOCIATED  SUPPORT  DATA 

•  PRINTED  REPORTS 

•  PLOTTED  DATA 
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SYSTEM  DIAGRAM 
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1.1.4 
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KEY  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.1.5 

> 

•  SYSTEM  CAPACITY 

•  IMAGE  PROCESSING 

•  IMAGE  DISPLAY 

^  •  SYSTEM  SPEED 

•  MODES  OF  OPERATION 

•  POSITIONING  AND  MENSURATION  ACCURACY 

*  •  PHOTOGRAMMETRIC  OPERATIONS 
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SUMMARY  OF  KEY  REQUIREMENTS 

*  •  •  SYSTEM  CAPACITY 

-  TWO  4.0  X 10*  PIXEL  IMAGES  PLUS  50  1024  X 1024  PATCHES  OR  EQUIVALENT 

•  REQUIRES  04%  OF  IMAGE  DISK  LEA  VMQ  5%  FORBAD  TRACKS  AMD  »•/.  SPARE 

t  •  IMAGE  PROCESSING 

-  FILTER  -TXT  CONVOLUTION 

•  TONAL  ENHANCEMENT-BIAS  GAIN  +  TTC 

•  ROTATION  •  CONTINUOUS  OYER  MO  DECREES  AND  MFDEQREE  STEPS 

*  -  CURSOR -BOTH  FIXED  AND  MOVING  CURSOR  MODES 

-  GRAPHS -LOCKED  TO  IMAGE 

—  1  1  !  -  MINIFICA  TION  -  f .  2, 4, «,  It  AND  32  T0 1  REDUCTIONS 

•  MAGNIFICATION  •  VARIABLE  FROM  0*1  TO  ftf 


SUMMARY  OF  KEY  REQUIREMENTS 
(CONTINUED) 


•  IMAGE  DISPLAY 

-  STEREO  •  512  X  512  PIXELS  VIA  CUSTOM-DESIGNED  VIEWER 

•  OVERVIEW  -  1924  X 1024  PIXELS 

•  SYSTEM  SPEED 

-  ROAM  •  >  200  PIXELS  I  SEC  WHILE  MAINTAINING  STEREO 

•  HIGH  SPEED  SLEW  -  MOVE  TO  ANV  POINT  IN  <  2  SEC 

•  AUTO  DTED  COLLECTION  -  £  200  POINTS  I  SEC  (PREDICT  -230 1  SEC) 
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SUMMARY  OF  KEY  REQUIREMENTS 
(CONTINUED) 
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MODES  OF  OPERATION 

-  MANUAL  POSmONINQ 

-  SEMI-AUTOMATED  STEREO  POSITIONING 

•  AUTOMATIC  MOHOSCOPIC  POSITIONINQ 

•  AUTOMATED  STEREO  POSITIONINQ 

-  AUTOMATED  TIE  I  DIAGNOSTIC  POSIT  POSITIONING 


POINT  MEASUREMENT  (CONTROL,  FIDUCIAL,  RESEAU) 

•  ORIENTATION  (INTERIOR,  EXTERIOR) 

-  COLLECTION  (TARGET,  AAFIF,  DTED.  TIE  AND  DIAGNOSTIC) 

•  EDITING  (ALL  Of  ABOVE) 
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OPERATIONAL  FLOW 
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DESIGN  PROCESS  ENHANCED  BY 
WORKING  GROUPS 


GO  VERNMENT-GDE-HA1  TEAMS  FORMED  TO  ADDRESS  SPECIFIC  AREAS 


CONSOLE  WORKING  GROUP 


OPERATIONS  WORKING  GROUP 
TEST  PLAN  WORKING  GROUP 


OPERATOR  PHYSICAL  INTERFACE, 
CONSOLE  CONFIGURATION,  AND  LAYOUT  ~ 

OPERATIONAL  INTERFACE  WITH  SYSTEM 

SYSTEM  TEST  PLAN  AND  PAT,  FAT 
PROCEDURES 


THE  TEST  PLAN  WORKING  GROUP  WILL  CONTINUE  AFTER  CDR 
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SHARED  RESOURCE  SOFTWARE  HIERARCHY 


PIPELINE  VS  CONVENTIONAL  PROCESSING 


CONVENTIONAL 

•  PERFORMS  ORE  COMPUTATION  AT  A  TIME 

•  USES  COMMERCIAL  GENERAL  PURPOSE  EQUIPMENT 

PIPELINE 

•  PERFORMS  MARY  COMPUTATIONS  AT  SAME  TIME 
-  USES  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  HARDWARE 


ADDRESS  GENERATOR  CONCEPT 
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TWO  GENERATORS  CREATE  RESAMPLED  IMAGE 
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ADDTIONAL  TERMS  CAN  BE  ADDED 
TO  GENERATE  HIGHER  ORDER  RESHAPING 
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THREE  GENERATORS  CAN  BE  USED 
TO  DISPLAY  FROM  A  3D  RESAMPLE  MEMORY 
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CONTRAST  ENHANCEMENT 


•  CUP  AND  STRETCH 


HISTOGRAM  BASED 


RUBBER  BAND  STRETCHING 


•  PIECE  WISE  UNEAR 
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GENERAL  FORM 


CUP  SECTION  X|  TO  Xi  ANO  STRETCH  OVEN  FUU  OUTPUT  RANGE 


BUS  -  X| 
cum  -  t*1 

"(iSSi)  •  INPUT -x» 


OUTPUT 


CLUSTER  IMAGE  SUBSYSTEM 


1.1.21 


•  HIGH  STORAGE  CAPACITY 

•  HIGH  TRANSFER  RATE 

•  HIGH  RELIABILITY 

•  LOWER  COST 


REQUIREMENTS 


•  STORAGE 

-  IMAGE  DATA  FOR  EIGHT  WORK  STATIONS 

•  1025  GIGABYTES 

•  DATA  RATES 

•  INPUT -100  MBPS  PEAK  ItO  MBPS  AYE. 

-  OUTPUT -2  SEC  UPDATE  RATE  @  WORK  STATION 

•  BEf? 

•  <  1  *  10*1® 

•  FAULT  DETECTION 

-  <10  SECONDS 

TMMMMM 


CIS  INTERFACES 


1.1.22 


INPUT  I  OUTPUT  DATA  RATES 

B 

•  WBEBAND  DATA  UNK  (WBDL)  100  MBPS 

•  NARROWBAND  DATA  IMK  (NBDL)  150  KBPS 

(OFE) 

•  CLUSTER  IMAGE  DATA  UNK  (CIDL)  300  MBPS 

•  WORK  STATION  TO  CLUSTER  IMAGE  CONTROL  (WCIC)  9000  BAUD 


DATA  INPUT  I  OUTPUT 


1.1.23 

•  INPUT 

-  IMAGE  DATA 

-  IMAGE  TEST  DATA 

•  RECIRCULATED  DATA 

.  COMMAND  AMD  CONTROL  DATA 

•  OUTPUT 

•  IMAGE  DATA  TO  WORK  STATION 

•  IMAGE  DATA  TO  WBDL(TBR) 

-  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  DATA 


CIS  CHARACTERISTICS 


• 

FORMATTED  DATA  CAPACITY 

11,158  MBYTES 

• 

DATA  TRANSFER  RATE 

-  PEAK 

360  MBITS/SEC  (10  MWPS) 

.  AVERAGE 

2T3.T  MBITS/SEC  (7  J  MWPS) 
(@  36  BITSIWORD) 

• 

ACCESS  TIME 

■  AVERAGE 

30  MILUSEC 

■  TRACK  TO  TRACK 

5  MILUSEC 

.  MAX  (EDGE  TO  EDGE) 

52  MILUSEC 

• 

SIZE 

ONE  5  FT.  RACK 

• 

POWER 

1.074  KWATTS 

• 

WEIGHT 

<  500  LBS 

Contour  Medical  Systems 
CEMAX-1000 

Physicians  Imaging  Console 
Specifications 


Console 

Intelligent,  high  resolution  graphics  system 

-1024  x  1280 

—19”  color  display 

67  Megabyte  digital  cassette  recorder 

Digitizer  tablet  with  cursor 

Cabinet 

9  Track  magnetic  tape  drive 

160  Megabyte  Winchester  disk  drive 

Modem 

Host  CPU 

Multiple  processor  architecture 

Dual  32-bit  MC  68000's  with  cache  memory 

Image  Display 

256  shades  of  grey,  color,  or  grey  with  color  highlight 

Formats 

—Single 

—Multiple  up  to  9  images 
—Magnification 

Image  Processing 

Universal  image  data  input 

Contrast  Selection— window  width,  level,  grey  scale  and  color  control 
Window  to  window  image  copy,  with  or  without  magnification 

Multiplanar  Reformatting— sagittal,  coronal,  or  oblique  planes  parallel  to  longitudinal  axis 
—Interactive  selection  of  plane 
—Maintenance  of  full  CT  number  range 
—Smoothing  with  interpolation 
Variable  axis  selection 
Data  Base  Management  System 

Automatic  organization  of  patient  directory  from  magnetic  tape  data 
Creation  of  Projection  View  from  magnetic  ta|>e  data 
Slice  selection  from  ProjectionView  or  via  menu 
Temporary  storage  on  Winchester  disk 
Permanent  storage  on  digital  tape 
Powerful  pre-editor 
Image  Analysis 
Contouring 

—Selection  of  tissue  of  interest  by  CT  number 

— Creation  of  volume  of  interest  by  specifying  number  of  slices  and  region  of  interest  within  slice 

—Automatic  contouring  of  all  tissue  within  volume  and  file  storing  on  Winchester  disk 

—Option  of  smoothing  data  before  contouring 

—Editing  and  deletion  of  contours 

Three  dimensional  views  of  contour 

—Ring  stack 

—Shaded  slices 

—Shaded  solid  with  DepthEncoding 

—Shaded  solid  with  Real  Time  Light  Source 

—Topographic 

Volume  measurement 

—Volume  calculation 

—Deletion  of  contours 

Future  Options 

Cephalometries 

—Two  dimensional  surgical  simulation 
—Soft  tissue  conforming 
Networking  compatibility 
NMR  image  display  and  analysis 
User  definable  protocols 


Contour  Medical  Systems 
mi  A  Old  Middlefield  Road 
Mountain  View.  California  94043 
telephone  (413)  969-2983 
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CEMAX  -  1000  BLOCK  DIAGRAM  :  HARDWARE  1.2.3 


CEMAX-1000  Cabinet : 
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CEMAX-1 000 :  SOFTWARE 


Systems 


Cl  i ni cal 


Software : 


Subset  of  UNIX  Systems  III,  with  real-time  extensions. 
Drivers  and  libraries  for  hi gh- resol uti on  color  display, 
digitizing  tablet,  cassette  tape  drive  and  numerically 
controlled  milling  machine. 

Intertask  communication  for  windowed  handling  of  tablet 
i nterrupt . 

Menu  system  generation  and  job  control. 

Keyboardless  user-interface. 

Local  archiving  to  cassette  tape. 

Applications  Software: 

Data  transfer  capability  from  archival  magtape  of 
numerous  scanner  manufacturers . 

Management  of  scan  data  and  derived  data  on  disk. 
Display,  enhancement  and  measurement  of  slice  data. 
Correction  for  movement  and  other  artifact. 

Multiplanar  reformation  of  slice  data. 

Extraction  of  tissue  surfaces  by  interpolation  and 
density  thresholding. 

Multiple  types  of  display  of  three  dimensional  data 
including  range-encoding,  illumination  models  and 
transparency: 

Linear  and  volume  measurements . 

Comparison  of  patient  measurement  with  database  of 
measurements  (facial  measurements). 

Editing  tools  to  separate  two  three-dimensional  objects, 
to  modify  them  or  to  create  new  objects  (e.g.  implants). 
Generation  of  optimal  tool  paths  for  computer-control  1 ed 
milling  of  molds  or  models. 


ANALYSIS  AND  PROPOSAL 
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Medical  Analysis  and  Planning 


Dr.  Donald  J.  Meagher 
Phoenix  Data  Systems,  Inc. 
80  Wolf  Road 
Albany,  New  York  12205 


ABSTRACT 

Valuable  3-D  information  concerning  the  internal  condition  of 
medical  patients  can  be  routinely  acquired  from  Computed 
Tomogrephy  (CT)  and  Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  (NKR)  scanners. 
These  scanners  are  limited  to  the  display  of  individual  2-D 
slices,  however,  greatly  reducing  the  usefulness  of  the  data.  The 
ability  to  effectively  utilize  such  3-D  information  is  made 
possible  by  a  new  technique  called  "solids  processing."  Arbitrary 
3-C  solids  are  interactively  manipulated,  analyzed,  and  displayed 
for  use  in  medical  and  other  applications.  A  specialized  hardware 
system  based  on  a  fundamentally  new  methodology  was  developed  to 
eliminate  problems  in  representation  and  performance.  The 
applications  of  solids  processing  to  diagnosis  and  treatment 
planning  in  craniofacial  surgery  is  presented. 


Introduction 

The  introduction  of  Computed  Tomography  (CT)  has  revolutionized 
several  areas  of  medicine  over  the  last  decade.  Detailed  3-D 
information  on  internal  anatomical  structures  can  now  be  routinely 
acquired  without  surgery.  Similar  improvements  in  other  areas  can 
be  expected  from  the  enhanced  soft-tissue  discrimination  now 
becoming  available  with  Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  (NMR)  scanners. 
NMR  provides  the  additional  benefit  that  the  patient  is  not 
exposed  to  ionizing  radiation. 

Although  a  vast  amount  of  3-D  informotion  can  now  be  easily 
collected,  the  ability  to  take  full  advantage  of  these  data  has 
not  been  similarly  revolutionized.  Radiologists  and  surgeons  are 
typically  presented  with  a  aeries  of  2-D  slices  on  a  CRT  or  in 
photographs. 

A  few  computer  programs  have  been  developed  to  display  3-D  medical 
objects  derived  'ros  scanner  informotion  (1,21.  As  shown  in 
figure  1,  multiple  2-D  slices  are  assembled  into  a  3-D  array  of 
volume  elements,  or  "voxels."  They  are  then  viewed  selectively 
according  to  density  (CT  number)  or  other  characteristics.  These 
programs  have  demonstrated  the  potential  benefit  that  could  be 
realized  if  medical  objects  derived  from  scanner  data  lould  be 
efficiently  and  effectively  manipulated,  analyzed,  and  displayed. 

Such  programs  typically  begin  by  generating  a  binary  object  (oi  a 
few  objects)  through  density  thresholding,  manual  region  selection 
(on  the  2-D  slices)  or  both.  One  of  three  display  methods  is  then 
employed. 


The  second  display  aethod  extracts  the  surface  faces  of  the 
individual  voxels  that  aake  up  the  binary  object,  slice  by  slice. 
An  inage  is  then  generated  for  a  viewer  in  the  plane  of  the 
slices,  each  slice  corresponding  to  a  horizontal  band  on  a  raster 
display.  Viewer  aoveaent  is  restricted  to  rotation  about  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  object.  The  gray  scale  value  given  to  each 
face  elecent  is  typically  based  upon  depth  from  display  plane 
("depth  cueing")  or  soae  measure  of  tissue  thickness  previously 
extracted  from  the  object.  The  presentation  is  somewhat  aore 
realistic  than  with  the  first  method  but  usually  requires  a  few 
tens  of  seconds  to  several  minutes  per  iaage  (the  original  surface 
extraction  may  take  much  longer  than  this). 


The  third  display  aethod  extracts  surface  faces  but  then  allows 
for  the  randoa  aoveaent  of  the  viewer.  More  sophisticated  surface 
shading  techniques  are  often  used.  This  provides  more  realistic 
looking  objects  but  each  image  typically  requires  tens  of  minutes 
or  longer  to  generate. 


Scanner  information  could,  of  course,  be  used  for  much  more  than 
display  or  the  simple  extraction  of  measurements.  In  theory,  just 
about  any  action  or  procedure  that  could  be  performed  (or 
imagined)  on  the  physical  structures  could  be  simulated  in  a 
computerized  system.  It  should  be  possible,  for  example,  to 
simulate  a  lengthy  surgical  procedure  and  view  the  expected 
results  well  before  any  surgery  is  actually  performed.  This  opens 
up  the  possibility  of  evaluating  various  custom  treatment 
strategies  and  plans  for  individual  patients. 


The  mein  barrier  prohibiting  this  type  of  use  has  been  the 
excessive  processing  times  required  to  manipulate  and  display  such 
solid  objects.  It  has  simply  not  been  possible  to  construct  a 
system  that  could  exhibit  interactive  performance.  Interactivity, 
as  used  here,  means  a  aystem  response  time  of  less  than,  say,  a 
second  or  two  for  most  user  requests. 

Why  is  interactivity  necessary  before  such  applications  become 
viable?  The  answer  lies  in  the  nature  of  medical  and  surgical 
procedures:  they  are  iterative.  The  results  observed  in  previous 

steps  are  used  to  take  the  next  step.  During  a  surgical 
procedure,  for  example,  an  Internal  organ  is  examined  closely 

before  the  type,  location,  and  size  of  an  incision  is  decided.  In 

any  computerized  system,  the  results  of  past  system  requests  would 
be  used  as  a  guide  to  determine  the  next  request.  If  the  response 

time  is  long,  the  user  can  lose  his  train  of  thought  end  even 

forget  what  he  requested,  perhaps  rendering  the  system  useless  in 
many  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faster  the  response,  the  more 
iterations  that  can  be  performed.  The  user  thus  has  a  greater 
opportunity  to  examine  and  analyze  the  information  and  to 
investigate  and  evaluate  more  alternatives. 


Solids  Processing 

There  are  three  major  reasons  for  the  difficulty  in  developing 
interactive  systems  for  processing  solid  objects  derived  from 
medical  scanners.  First,  such  systems  often  exhibit  worse  than 
linear  growth  in  computations  with  object  complexity  because  of 
the  data  structures  and  algorithms  used.  Second,  large  volumes  of 
information  are  involved.  Just  accessing  the  objects  in  memory  or 
from  disk  files  can  cause  a  considerable  deley.  Third,  processing 
is  slow  because  general-purpose  computers  rather  than 
special-purpose  processors  are  used.  The  first  problem  is,  by 
far,  the  most  serious,  but  all  three  must  be  solved  to  create  a 
truly  interactive  aystem. 

The  system  described  below  is  the  result  of  over  six  years  of 
research  and  development  devoted  specifically  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  [ 3 J .  The  system  represents  a  new  technology  for 
handling  solids.  New  object  representation  methods,  data 
structures,  and  algorithms  were  developed  to  solve  the  growth 
problems,  and  specialized  machine  architectures  and  hardware 
processors  were  designed  to  process  the  large  volumes  of 
information  needed  quickly. 

The  new  technology  is  fully  developed  and  commercially  available. 
It  is  opening  a  new  field  called  "solids  processing"  in  medicine 
and  in  other  areas  where  the  generation,  analysis,  manipulation, 
and  display  of  arbitrary  3-D  solid  objects  is  needed  on  an 
interactive  basis. 


Craniofacial  Surgery 

The  first  medical  application  of  the  new  technology  is  in 
craniofacial  surgery  (4,5).  New  diagnostic  and  surgical  planning 
techniques  are  being  developed  in  a  joint  effort  of  Phoenix  Data 
Systems  and  Dr.  David  Hemmy,  Department  of  Neurosurgery,  Medical 
College  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Craniofacial  surgery  is  performed  to  correct  the  sometimes 
grotesque  deformities  of  the  face  and  skull  caused  by  accident, 
congenital  abnormality,  or  genetic  defect.  This  often  involves 
major  restructuring  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  as  well 
as  modifications  to  soft  tissue,  such  as  relocating  the  eyes. 
Intricate  and  delicate  procedures  must  be  performed.  Frequently, 


bone  grafts  are  used  to  fill  gaps,  modify  surface  contours,  or 
fabricate  missing  sections.  The  bone  is  typically  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  area,  or  removed  from  the  skull,  ribs,  or  pelvic 
area.  Parts  of  bone  or  even  whole  structures  are  detached  and 
relocated.  They  are  typically  held  in  place  with  thin  metal  wires 
threaded  through  holes  drilled  by  the  surgeon  or  with  metal 
brackets  and  small  screws.  Often,  such  procedures  cannot  be 
wholly  decided  on  or  planned  prior  to  the  operation,  but  must  be 
customized  during  actual  surgery,  as  information  is  gained.  It  is 
not  unusual  during  an  operation  to  discover  that  more  bone  is 
needed  than  was  antlcipeted. 

Because  of  the  radical  nature  of  the  procedures,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  violate  traditional  surgical  principles.  A  certein 
amount  of  risk  is  involved.  The  relocation  of  an  eye  could  result 
in  blindness  due  to  traction  on  the  optic  nerve.  Movement  of  the 
brain  could  result  in  brain  damage.  The  relocation  of  nerves 
could  cause  loss  of  hearing,  speech,  or  feeling.  Structural 
changes  could  result  in  air  flow  and  breathing  problems.  In 
addition,  relocated  bones  must  be  stablized  in  order  to 
reestablish  blood  flow,  without  which  they  would  disintegrate. 

The  need  for  precise  structural  information  and  detailed  planning 
is  clear.  A  multidisciplinary  team  approach  has  been  found 
necessary.  Neurosurgeons,  plastic  surgeons,  anesthesiologists, 
and  others  (often  including  social  workers  and  psychologists) 
investigate  the  deformity  in  detail,  plan  for  safety,  and  document 
the  treatment  for  later  evaluation. 

Most  Information  is  currently  obtained  from  cephalometric 
radiographs.  Unfortunately,  in  most  situations  it  is  of  little 
use  for  analysis  and  planning.  Years  of  relevant  surgical 
experience  are  required  to  recognize  the  subtleties  of  the 
deformations.  Usually  sketches  are  made  on  full-size  photographs 
and  radiographs  in  an  attempt  to  predict  the  changes  needed  and 
the  results.  Estimation  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  parts 
involved,  the  amount  of  additional  material  needed  and  the  best 
source  for  the  material,  the  resulting  soft  tissue  displacements, 
and  the  potential  dangers  are  based  upon  very  little  Information. 
New  procedures  are  practiced  on  cadavers.  It  is  believed  that  the 
analysis  and  planning  process  and  the  treatment  results  can  be 
greatly  improved  if  3-D  information  is  available  in  an  effective 
and  useful  format  .before  surgery.  This  includes  visualization, 
measurement  (distances,  volumes,  etc.)  and  the  simulation  of  the 
procedures . 


The  InsiRht  Medical  Analysis  and  Planning  System 
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Figure  2  -  The  Insight1"  Medical  System 
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Figure  3  -  The  In-sight  System 


Scanner  information  can  be  acquired  directly  from  the  scanner,  via 
magnetic  tape  or  through  a  host  computer  (RS-232,  Ethernet,  or 
direct  connection).  In  some  situations,  information  can  be 
entered  through  a  video  camera  (from  existing  hard  copy,  for 
example).  Up  to  <>00  MB  of  disk  storage  is  available.  A  300/1200 
baud  modem  is  used  for  external  communications,  messages,  and 
remote  diagnostics.  The  3-D  Model  Memory  is  a  high-speed  memory 
that  holds  3-D  models.  It  is  loaded  through  the  computer  and 
accessed  by  the  Solids  Engine  .  The  Solids  Engine  is  modular  and 
can  be  divided  into  an  image  generation  section  and  a  section  for 
manipulation  and  analysis. 

The  image  generation  is  initialized  by  the  computer  in  response  to 
user  requests.  It  then  generates  an  image  of  the  modeled  object 
or  objects  and  stores  it  in  the  Image  Frame  Buffer  for  viewing  by 
the  user.  The  Manipulation  and  Analysis  Processor  can  be  used  to 
perform  various  operations  on  modeled  objects. 

The  workstation  cen  be  located  remote  from  the  main  processor 
cabinet.  An  alphanumeric  display  and  keyboard  are  used  for 
communicating  with  the  internal  computer  or  a  host  machine.  Two 
interactive  devices  are  provided,  a  graphics  tablet  and  a  3-D 
trackball.  Images  are  displayed  on  a  raster  CRT. 


Object  Acquisition 

The  progression  from  raw  voxel  to  3-D  model  is  shovr.  in  Figure  4. 
Up  to  three  density  value;  per  pixel  can  be  acquired  from  the 
scanner  (KMR  information  can  be  multidimensional).  For  one  or  two 
values  per  pixel,  up  to  16  hits  coch  can  be  processed.  For  three 
values,  up  to  10  bits  each  can  be  used.  A  prefilter  is  used  to 
eliminate  unnccdcd  voxels  based  on  density.  They  are  then 
compressed  an  images  and  stored  on  the  disk. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  the  "voxels  of  interest"  (VOI's)  from 
the  raw  voxels.  This  is  to  eliminate  extraneous  tissues  and 
structures  that  could  obscure  needed  parts  or  cause  distractions, 
and  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  voxels  that  need  to  be  atored  in 
the  3-P  Model  Memory  later.  This  is  performed  either 
automatically  or  interactively  by  a  specialized  processor,  the  V0I 
Selection  Frocessor. 
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A  number  of  VOI  storage  formate  can  be  used,  depending  on  the 
number  of  density  bits  needed  with  each  voxel.  They  are  1,  8.  16. 
32,  or  64  bits  per  voxel.  The  memory  bus  of  the  3-D  Model  Memory 
was  designed  to  be  sufficiently  wide  (over  100  bits)  that  even  64 
bits  per  voxel  does  not  cause  a  substantial  delay  as  compared  to 
the  smaller  formats. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  Information  has  been  lost  from  the 
original  scanner  information  except  for  those  voxels  specifically 
rejected  or  any  loss  due  to  deliberate  density  transformations. 
Neither  the  processing  nor  the  storage  causes  any  other  reductions 
in  the  accuracy  of  precision  of  either  density  values  or  voxel 
locations.  Also,  the  voxels  can  be  randomly  located  in  a  universe 
of  up  to  64K  by  64K  by  64K  voxels.  There  are  no  restrictions  on 
object  shape.  Objects  can  involve  multiple  structures  and 
tissues,  they  can  be  concave  or  disjoint,  they  can  have  interior 
voids,  etc. 

The  two  most  commonly  used  formats  for  medical  applications  are 
the  1  bit  format  (for  maximum  object  complexity)  and  the  16  bit 
format  (maximum  of  6M  VOI's).  The  1  bit  formet  is  typically  used 
to  differentiate  between  two  subsets  of  the  VOI's.  They  can  be 
considered  to  be  two  objects,  perhaps  based  on  density.  They  can 
be  made  invisible,  given  rendom  colors,  or  made  translucent 
independently . 

In  the  16  bit  format,  16  bits  are  stored  for  each  voxel  with  the 
most  significant  12  bits  (4096  densities)  used  to  determine 
visibility  and  color  (pseudocolor).  The  remaining  4  bits  can  be 
used  for  possible  density  transformations  on  the  object  or  for 
visibility  determination  based  on  which  of  16  predetermined  sets 
the  voxel  belongs  to. 

The  upper  12  bits  of  a  16  bit  density  voxel  are  used  to  access  two 
tables,  the  Pseudocolor  Table  and  the  Visibility  Table.  The 
Pseudocolor  Table  contains  4096  entries  of  24  bits  each  (6  red,  8 
green,  and  8  blue).  Each  density  can  thus  be  displayed  with  a 
randomly  selected  color  from  a  pallet  of  over  16M  colors.  The 
visibility  table  contains  4096  entries  of  1  bit.  Each  specifies 
whether  voxels  with  that  density  are  to  be  visible  or  invisible. 

The  Pseudocolor  Table  and  Visibility  Table  are  loaded  from 
computer  memory  into  the  Image  Generator  for  each  image  generation 
cycle.  Pseudocolor  and  visibility  can  thus  be  changed 
d  remat ical 1 y . 


Display 

Because  of  the  need  for  interactivity,  the  display  capability  of 
Insight  is  of  paramount  importance.  Most  operations  are  built 
around  the  display.  The  user  is  given  the  ability  to  monitor  and 
interact  with  the  system  dynomlcally .  The  system  is  normally 
controlled  through  menu  items  selected  from  the  imaging  CRT  using 
the  graphics  tablet.  Use  of  the  alphanumeric  CRT  and  the  keyboard 
is  minimized  during  an  analysis  and  planning  session. 

A  high-resolution  (1024  by  1024)  display  is  used  for  maximum  image 
fidelity.  Also,  multiple  image  frames  are  used  in  order  to  make 
object  movement  as  smooth  as  possible. 

The  display  facility  allows  one  or  more  objects  to  be  displayed  on 
one  or  more  screen  windows.  The  user  can  move  dynamically  to  ary 
viewpoint  in  3-D  space  by  rotating  a  3-D  trackball  or  selecting 
predetermined  locetions.  The  trackball  can  also  be  used  to 
control  additional  display  parameters.  The  image  can  be 
translated  on  the  display  screen.  The  objects  can  be  scaled. 
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either  uniformly,  or  independently  in  the  three  i»es  of  the  object 
coordinate  systems.  The  3-D  location  of  the  center  of  rotation  of 
the  object  can  be  interactively  coved.  In  all  cases,  three 
buttons  on  the  trackball  unit  can  be  activated  to  lock  out 
codification  of  the  paraceters  attached  to  any  of  the  rotation 
angles. 

Hidden  surfaces  are  removed  and  gray  scale  shaded  surfaces  are 
presented  in  all  interactive  solid  display  codes.  Two  shading 
cethoda  are  used:  "block  shading,"  in  which  voiels  arc  displayed 
as  solid  blocks:  and  "sur f ace-noraa 1  shading."  in  which  local 
surface  noraali  are  used.  An 1 1 -a  1 1  a s i n g  is  performed 
au tons t i ca  1 1  y  by  the  Image  Cenerator. 

Up  to  three  sets  of  two  parallel  cut  plane;  (a  total  of  6  cut 
planes)  can  be  manipulated.  lech  set  can  be  randomly  oriented  lr 
space  and  each  plane  can  be  translated  independently.  Tor  each 
set  of  two,  the  user  can  elect  to  retove  all  material  between  the 
planes  or,  alternatively,  all  material  outside  the  two  planes. 

When  multiple  sets  are  in  use,  more  sophisticated  sectioning  can 
be  performed.  Under  user  or  program  control,  the  arstea  can 
independently  display  or  inhibit  displav  for  up  to  ?’  regions  of 
space  defined  by  the  cut  planes. 

Depth  cueing  can  be  requested  to  make  the  surfaces  of  objects  more 
dim  as  they  becore  more  distant  from  the  obser<er  With  Dynamic 
Density  Thresholding  (DDT),  the  user  'or  a  program)  can  make 
specific  densities  or  ranges  of  densitr  visible  or  invisible 
(typically  specified  by  CT  number)  When  the  pseudo color  feature 
is  in  operation,  color*  can  be  independent.*  i i *  tied  for  each 
density.  Also,  objects  or  parts  of  ob  -er  •  s  .a-  be  aadm 
translucent  so  as  to  reveal  intwric-  detail  ~ k ■ v  ra-  be 

especially  useful  when  comparing  “before  a--  '  a  :  •  e  r  "  i-t'ect* 
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operations  are  used  to  translate,  scale,  rotate,  skew,  and  reflect 
objects . 

Two  foras  of  connectivity  analysis  are  possible.  In  the  first,  a 
surface  "seed  point"  is  selected  as  above.  All  voxels  that  are 
face  connected  to  the  seed  point  are  then  marked.  The  disjoint 
part  can  then  be  changed  in  color.  Made  invisible  (or  everything 
else  can  be  aadc  invisible),  removed,  converted  into  a  separate 
object,  etc.  In  the  second  form  of  connectivity,  all  disjoint 
parts  of  an  object  are  separated  into  unique  objects.  It  is  then 
possible  to  remove  all  parts  below  a  specified  volume 
automatically,  retain  only  the  largest  or  two  largest  parts,  and 
so  on.  The  number  and  sice  of  Interior  voids  can  be  determined 
and  displayed. 

A  major  feature  of  the  Insight  system  is  interactive  interference 
detection.  It  can  determine  if  an  object  has  been  moved  into  a 
location  where  it  occupies  space  that  is  already  occupied.  It 
can,  of  course,  prevent  such  situations  by  not  allowing  movement 
to  be  accepted  if  this  would  occur.  This  can  be  of  great  benefit 
when  parts  of  bone,  for  example,  are  being  relocated.  The  user  is 
relieved  of  the  difficult  and  often  impossible  cask  of  "visual" 
Interference  detection. 

The  system  has  the  ability  to  generate  objects  that  are  described 
mathematically.  Various  second  and  third  order  surface  and  solid 
objects  can  be  produced.  This  allows  the  user  or  application 
programs  to  generate  synthetic  objects  for  auxiliary  purposes. 
Small  cylinders  can  be  generated  and  subtracted  from  a  piece  of 
bone,  for  example,  in  order  to  simulate  drill  holes  to  be  used  for 
wiring. 

A  more  advanced  application  is  the  "electronic  scalpel. "  in  which 
a  "cut  surface”  can  be  interactively  defined  to  separate  an  object 
into  two. 

The  "time-varying"  object  capability  can  be  used  to  switch  between 
multiple  objects  with  each  image  generated.  This  can  be  useful, 
for  example,  when  several  sets  of  CT  scans  of  the  heart  are  taken 
over  a  period  of  time,  each  with  a  different  phase  shift  relative 
to  the  heartbeat.  This  results  in  a  set  of  objects  corresponding 
to  the  heart  at  a  series  of  times  during  a  pumping  cycle.  The 
operation  of  the  heart  can  be  displayed  dynamically.  All  other 
functions  such  as  density  thresholding  and  cut  planes  operate  as 
if  the  beating  heart  was  a  single  object. 


RESULTS 


Insight  units  are  in  use  at  several  major  medical  centers.  Figure 
S  shows  a  typical  study  of  a  slightly  deformed  skull  of  a  child 
before  corrective  surgery  was  performed.  It  is  based  on  72  CT 
scans  of  320  by  320  pixels  each  with  a  slice  separation  of  1.3  cm. 
No  Interpolated  slices  were  used.  The  images  are  views  from 
various  locations  in  space.  The  orbits,  lower  jaw,  and  cranial 
cavity  are  clearly  visible.  Figure  5(b)  was  generated  with  a  cut 
plane  specified  in  order  to  expose  the  interior  detail. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  object  entering  the  mouth  and 
extending  down  the  throat  is  a  tube  inserted  for  medical  purposes. 

The  images  in  Figure  S  were  generated  interactively  with  the 
viewpoint  and  cut  plane  locationa  randomly  selected  using  the  3-D 
trackball.  Such  images  are  continuously  generated.  Most, 
including  the  ones  shown,  require  less  than  one  second  between 
Images . 
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conclusion 

A  fundamentally  new  solid*  processing  capability  has  been 
developed.  It  has  made  dramatic  new  medical  applications 
practical  and  is  expected  to  lead  to  additional  advances  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  aevere  medical  problems  in  the  near 
future. 
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A  New 

Mathematics  for 
Solids  Processing 

Octrees  Make  Widespread  Applications  a  Reality 

By  Donald  J.  Meagher ,  Octree  Machine  Co.  (formerly 

Phoenix  Data  Systems) 

The  two  most  serious  problems  in  microscopes,  and  laser  scanners), 
solids  processing — the  failure  of  □  Object  Generation:  Synthetic  ob- 
processing  to  develop  commensur-  jects  defined  in  a  variety  of  input 
ately  with  object  complexity  and  the  formats  <e.g.,  polyhedra,  second-  and 
limited  domain  of  representable  third-order  surface  and  solid  pri- 
objects — have  required  the  intro-  mitives),  or  the  swept  volume  of  any 
duction  of  a  new  mathematics.  The  2-  or  3-D  object, 

technique  is  based  on  eight-level  □  Man ipulation:  Geometric  (e.g., 

hierarchical  tree  structures  called  translation,  scaling,  and  rotation) 
“octrees,”  and  it  is  the  basis  for  a  and  set  (e.g.,  union,  intersection, 
commercially  available  system  that  difference,  and  negation)  operations, 
makes  widespread  application  of  □  Analysis:  Mass  properties  (e.g., 
solids  processing  possible.  surface  area,  volume,  mass,  center 

Solids  processing  is  the  interac-  of  gravity,  and  moment  of  inertia), 
tive  manipulation,  analysis,  and  static  interference  detection,  dy- 
display  of  computerized  models  of  namic  interference  (collision)  de- 
arbitrary  solid  objects  by  digital  tection,  segmentation  into  disjoint 
processors.  Object  models  can  be  parts,  and  finite-element  mesh 
acquired  from  real-world  objects  or  generation. 

generated  synthetically.  □  Display:  Display  of  any  number 

With  a  cost-effective  solids  pro-  of  objects  from  any  viewpoint,  hid- 
cessing  system,  manipulating  and  den  surface  removal,  shaded  sur- 
viewing  solid  models  interactively  faces,  and  cut  planes, 
becomes  practical  for  many  appli-  All  features  should  be  unre¬ 
cations  (e.g.,  medicine,  CAD/CAM,  stricted  in  use  and  interactive  (i.e., 
AEC  CAD,  simulation,  video  with  a  typical  response  time  of  less 
games,  molecular  modeling,  cine-  than  two  seconds),  even  for  complex 

matography,  publishing,  and  geo-  objects  and  situations.  The  faster 
physical  exploration)  for  the  first  the  response,  the  more  iterations 
time.  The  system  allows  practi-  can  be  performed.  Qualitative  im- 
callv  any  operation  possible  with  provements  will  usually  be  the  re- 
phvsical  objects  to  be  performed  suit  if  the  designer  has  the 
with  modeled  objects.  Anyone  deal-  opportunity  to  investigate  and 
ing  with  3-D  objects  or  informa-  evaluate  many  alternatives.  The 
tion,  or  needing  images  of  real  or  user  may  also  be  able  to  produce 
imagined  objects  or  scenes,  is  a  po-  more  designs, 
tential  user. 

Object  Representation 
Functionality  Methods 

Experience  has  determined  five  The  fundamental  part  of  any  sys- 
solids  processing  functions  to  be  tern  intended  for  solids  processing 
useful  in  a  large  percentage  of  po-  is  the  internal  object  representa- 
tential  appl  ication  areas:  tion  method  employed.  The  two  most 

□  Object  Acquisition:  Models  ac-  popular  methods  have  been  bound- 
quired  from  a  variety  of  devices  (eg.,  ary  representation  (B-Repi  and 
CT  and  NMR  scanners,  electron  constructive  solid  geometry 'CSG). 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1984  edition  ol  Computer  Graphics  World 
Copyright  1984  by  PennWell  Publishing  Company 
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Figure  1b:  Real 


With  B-Rep.  solid  objects  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  the  space  enclosed  by  a 
collection  of  surface  primitives.  The 
surface  elements  may  be  planar  or 
curved  (usually  limited  to  second 
order).  A  graph  structure  is  typi¬ 
cally  used  to  maintain  the  object. 
Nodes  corresponding  to  surfaces  are 
connected  to  others  representing  the 
boundary  edges  which  are,  in  turn, 
connected  to  nodes  representing 
vertex  points.  In  the  CSG  ap¬ 
proach.  solid  rather  than  surface 
primitives  are  combined,  using  set 
operations  to  form  objects.  Tree 
structures  are  typically  used,  with 
leaf  nodes  corresponding  to  primi¬ 
tives  and  branch  nodes  represent- 
i*”*  set  operations. 

Two  majors  flaws  in  these  meth¬ 
ods  hare  limited  their  use.  First, 
the  number  of  representable  ob¬ 
jects  is  very  small.  Modeled  ohiects 


are  typically  formed  from  a  library 
of  not  more  than  a  few  hundred 
simple  “primitives,”  making  the  B- 
Rep  method  useless  for  many 
applications. 

The  second  major  flaw  is  per¬ 
formance.  Because  of  the  compu¬ 
tational  complexity  of  the  data 
structures  and  algorithms  em¬ 
ployed,  long  processing  times  on 
large,  expensive  computers  are 
usually  required.  Either  long  de¬ 
lays  in  system  response  must  be 
tolerated  (usually  resulting  in  an 
unrealized  productivity  improve¬ 
ment),  or  a  massive  quantity  of  ex¬ 
pensive,  specialized  hardware  (e.g, 
flight  simulators)  must  be  em¬ 
ptied  to  achieve  fast  response. 

The  performance  problems  are 
still  not  generally  understood  or 
appreciated.  Common  misconcep¬ 
tions  hold  that  such  problems  are 


inherent  to  solid  modeling  and 
cannot  be  solved,  or  that  perform¬ 
ance  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
the  programs  were  rewritten  to  be 
more  efficient  or  transferred  to 
faster  machines  (or  array 
processors). 

The  root  problem  is  the  often 
quadratic  explosion  of  low-level  ele¬ 
mental  comparisons  (e.g.,  spatial, 
sweep,  and  visual  interferences) 
accompanying  increases  in  object 
complexity.  For  example,  a  100-fold 
increase  in  complexity  can  result 
in  a  10,000-fold  increase  in  pro¬ 
cessing  time,  depending  upon  the 
operation  being  performed.  Such 
problems  exist  for  most  important 
solid  modeling  operations  (e.g.,  set 
operations,  mass  property  analy¬ 
sis,  collision  detection,  and  hidden 
surface  removal)  and  can  only  be 
understood  in  light  of  a  geometri¬ 
cal  complexity  analysis  (a  rela¬ 
tively  new  discipline  within 
computer  science)  of  the  data 
structures  and  algorithms  used  in 
solid  modeling. 

Object  Representation 

Geometry  and  mathematics  were 
revolutionized  by  the  three-dimen¬ 
sional  Cartesian  coordinate  sys¬ 
tem — the  use  of  three  coordinates 
(x,y,z>  as  reference  points — which 
had  practical  applications  in 
everything  from  road  building  to 
celestial  mechanics.  Algebra  and 
geometry  were  united  in  analytic 
geometry,  making  new  forms  of 
analysis  possible;  science  and  en¬ 
gineering  became  vastly  more 
productive. 

Computers  have  obviously  been 
very  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
algebraic  and  Cartesian  struc¬ 
tures  of  traditional  geometry  and 
engineering  in  areas  such  as  auto¬ 
mated  drafting.  However,  their  wry 


1.6.3 


foundations  have  the  built-in  limi¬ 
tations  that  three-dimensional 
symbols  and  their  manipulations 
have  to  be  translated,  in  almost  all 
cases,  to  one-dimensional  numer¬ 


als  and  arithmetic  operations.  Even 
in  advanced  solid  modeling  sys¬ 
tems,  solid  objects  are  not  modeled 
by  symbols  representing  solid  ele¬ 
ments,  but  by  numbers  and  alge- 
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Figure  2d:  Additional  example 
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Figure  2e:  Fractional  Interval 


braic  formulas  in  Cartesian  space 
representing  edges,  vertices,  en¬ 
closing  surfaces,  and  the  like.  None 
of  these  elements  are  solid  (en¬ 
closed  space). 

Geometric  entities  in  Euclidean 
three-space  are  usually  repre¬ 
sented  by  points  in  a  Cartesian  co¬ 
ordinate  system  consisting  of  three 
orthogonal  axes.  They  can  be  ex¬ 
plicitly  enumerated  single  points, 
or  formulas,  rules,  or  conventions 
defining  sets  of  points  (usually  in¬ 
finite  sets).  Thus,  a  line  can  be  de¬ 
fined  by  an  equal  ion,  and  points  for 
which  the  equation  is  true  will  be 
on  the  line.  A  line  segment  can  be 
defined  by  two  endpoints  Planes 
are  similarly  defined  bv  equations, 
and  polygons  (regions  of  planes)  by 
the  boundary  edges.  This  method 
of  representation  is  extended  in 
several  ways  for  curved  surfaces, 
and  solids  are  defined  by  enclosing 
surfaces  or  formulas  defining  sets 
of  points. 

In  the  CSG  approach,  primitive 
solids  are  used.  They  are  ulti¬ 
mately  defined  as  the  intersection 
of  half-spaces  (all  the  space  on  one 
side  of  a  planar  or  curved  surface 
that  separates  the  space  into  two 
regions).  The  primitives  them¬ 
selves  are  then  added,  subtracted, 
and  intersected  to  define  the  de¬ 
sired  shape.  The  B-Rep  method  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  segments  of 
surfaces  (not  half-spaces)  are 
“sewn"  together  (via  common  edges 
and  vertices)  to  form  a  composite 
surface  that  encloses  the  space  ti  e., 
separates  interior  from  exterior 
volumes  i. 

Object  validity  is  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  with  B-Rep.  If  any  needed  sur¬ 
face  segment  is  missing,  the  interior 
and  exterior  are  not  separated  and 
no  solid  object  is  defined.  Later  op¬ 
erations  on  such  an  “object”  mav 
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Bitree  Representation  of  Segments 
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Figure  3a:  Segments  Figure  3b:  Bitiee 


not,  therefore,  be  represented  by  a 
single  coordinate  on  a  number  line. 

This  inability  to  maintain  ob¬ 
jects  in  a  pre-sorted  form  leads  to 
sorting,  searching,  and  compari¬ 
son  operations  to  fulfill  individual 
user  requests  during  system  oper¬ 
ation.  In  a  display  operation,  for 
example,  a  different  visual-prior¬ 
ity  sorting  of  polygons  may  be 
needed  for  each  new  viewpoint  to 
remove  hidden  surfaces.  If  individ¬ 
ual  elements  are  not  somehow 
sorted,  pairing  may  be  necessary 
even  for  comparisons,  the  most 
fundamental  operations  performed 
in  such  situations.  The  result  of  the 


be  meaningless.  CSG  does  not  have 
this  problem. 

Clearly,  a  B-Rep  can  be  gener¬ 
ated  from  a  CSG  object  by  locating 
all  the  exterior  edges.  This  is,  in 
fact,  often  done  because  operations 
such  as  display  generation  have 
been  found  to  run  faster  in  the  B- 
Rep  domain  than  in  CSG.  This  is 
the  “boundary  evaluation”  phase  of 
many  CSG-based  systems.  The 
evaluation  itself  takes  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  computation.  It  has 
a  quadratic  growth  component  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pairing  of  CSG  primi¬ 
tives  to  determine  if  they  intersect 
•  and  may.  therefore,  define  an  edge 
in  the  B-Rep>. 

Systems  that  handle  solid  ob¬ 
jects  using  the  above  methods  ma¬ 
nipulate  real  and  integral  numbers 
corresponding  to  mathematical 
equations  and  data  structures  that 
define  sets  of  points  representing 
the  solid  objects.  The  new  approach 
allows  both  the  computer  symbols 
and  the  corresponding  internal 
electrical  signals  to  represent  three- 


Flgure  4:  Sample  bitree 


The  distinction  between  objects 
and  signals  would,  perhaps,  be  ac¬ 
ademic  were  it  not  for  what  some 
consider  to  be  a  “fatal  flaw”  in  the 
conventional  approach:  the  com¬ 
puter's  inability  to  sort  solid  ob¬ 
jects  and  parts  of  solid  objects 
spatially.  Being  essentially  unre¬ 
stricted  in  three  dimensions,  com¬ 
puters  cannot  rank  objects  in  a  one¬ 
dimensional  space.  They  cannot 


inherently  quadratic  relationship 
between  object  complexity  and  re¬ 
quired  computations  is  a  system  in 
which  transformations  get  much 
slower  as  object  complexity  in¬ 
creases.  One  can  just  imagine  the 
state  computerization  would  bo  in 
if  sorting  were  not  possible. 

A  New  Approach  to  Object 
Representation 

In  most  computer  systems,  points 
in  3-D  space  are  represented  bv  a 
set  of  three  coordinates.  For  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  one  coordinate  axis  is 
considered  in  Figure  la.  The  num¬ 
ber  line  is  labeled  with  binary 
numbers  which  are  multiples  of  an 
arbitrary  unit  distance.  Points  are 
identified  by  the  sum  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  binary  digits  associated  with 
each  integer.  The  point  at  110,  for 
example,  is  displaced  by  1 10  ( 1  x 
100  +  1x10  +  0x1)  binary 
units  from  the  origin. 

This  is  extended  in  Figure  lb  to 
include  not  only  unlimited  length 
but  also  unlimited  precision.  Real 
numbers  are  defined  by  introduc¬ 


dimensional  space  directly  in  a  un¬ 
ified.  single-dimensional  coordi¬ 
nate  svstem. 


even  be  ranked  according  to  a  one¬ 
dimensional  projection  because  they 
u®unllv  overlap  randomly  and  can¬ 


ing  a  binary  point.  Digits  to  the 
right  of  the  binary  point  are,  of 
course,  weighted  by  fractions  of  the 


Quadtree  used  to  define  zero  for  determining  binary  point  indicates  the  width  of 

the  width  of  a  segment.  An  X  indi-  the  segment.  The  X  symbol  is  not 

cates  that  the  segment  extends  needed. 

across  the  boundary  corresponding  The  above  representation  method 
to  that  digit  location.  Thus,  in  Fig-  is  very  limited  in  that  it  can  rep- 
ure  2a,  if  the  rightmost  digit  is  a  0  resent  only  a  single  segment,  the 

or  1,  the  segment  is  one  unit  dis-  location  is  restricted,  and  the  width 

tance  in  width.  If  the  rightmost  can  only  Ik*  the  minimum  width  to 

digit  is  X  (and  no  others),  the  seg-  the  second  power.  It  is  extended  to 

represent  more  complex  1-L)  "ob¬ 
jects''  by  combining  multiple  inter¬ 
vals  in  a  specialized  data  structure 
called  a  “bitree.”  Nodes  in  a  hier¬ 
archical  tree  represent  the  seg¬ 
ments.  For  example,  the  eight  unit¬ 
wide  segments  in  Figure  3a  are 
represented  by  the  eight  lowest  level 
leal  nodes  in  3b.  The  segments  of 
width  two  are  represented  by  the 
parent  nodes  at  the  next  highest 
level  in  the  tree.  Parent  generation 
continues  until  the  largest  seg¬ 
ment  (the  “universe'' i  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  root  node  of  the  bitree. 
Fractional  segments  could,  of 
course,  be  represented  by  addi¬ 
tional  levels  below  the  level  of  the 
“segment  point."  Clearly,  all  possi¬ 
ble  segments  are  represented. 
Nodes  are  marked  black  only  if 
unit  distance.  The  point  0.11  <1  x  ment  is  two  units:  if  the  two  right-  they  are  part  of  an  object.  White 

•1  *  1  *  .01  (beyond  location  110  most,  4  units;  and  so  on.  Any  X's  nodes  represent  segments  that 

is  noted.  are  located  as  a  block  in  the  least  either  partly  intersect  the  object  or 

The  concept  of  a  point  on  a  line  significant  digits,  and  can  be  are  entirely  disjoint  from  the  ob¬ 
is  extended  to  represent  “seg-  thought  of  as  "place  holders."  ject.  Of  particular  significance  is 

nients  "  (sections  of  lines  enclosing  Figure  2b  is  an  example.  The  the  fact  that  all  nodes  below  a  black 
distance i.  Figure  2  presents  a  “bi-  segment  1  begins  at  location  1  and  node  or  below  a  white  node  repre- 

nary  segment"  axis.  Segments  are  is  of  unit  width.  Segments  11  and  senting  a  disjoint  segment  are  re- 

represented  by  single  numbers,  110  are  also  shown.  In  Figure  2c.  dundant  andean  be  eliminated 

underscored  to  distinguish  them  two  double-width  segments  are  A  sample  bitree  is  presented  in 
horn  points.  The  widths  of  individ-  shown  (the  rightmost  digit  is  X).  Figure  4.  The  object  consists  of  two 

u.d  segments  are  integral  multi-  In  Figure  2d,  the  segment  0  is  of  disjoint  segments.  The  left  part  is 

pies  of  the  smallest  resolvable  unit  unit  width  and  is  located  at  the  or-  two  units  in  width;  the  right .  five 

»1  distance.  The  value  of  the  seg-  igin.  Segment  1XX  is  four  units  in  units.  The  root  node  segment  partly 

ment  number  is  the  location  of  the  width  and  located  at  100.  The  defi-  intersects  the  object  and  is  white 

minimum  point  on  the  segment  nition  is  easily  extended  to  real-  The  right  child  node  is  entirely  en 

'closest  to  the  origin).  valued  segments.  Fractional  seg-  closed  and  is  black.  Although  it  has 

In  addition  to  the  binary  sym-  ments  are  shown  in  Figure 2c.  The  no  children,  the  left  node  contains 

U.I-  (I  and  1 .  a  third  svmbol  “X"  is  number  of  digits  to  the  right  of  the  two  The  left  child  contains  the  left 
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Figure  6a:  2-0  object  Figure  6b:  Corresponding 

quadtree 
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part  of  the  object  and  is  black:  the 
right  one  contains  the  two  addi¬ 
tional  nodes  to  complete  the  object. 

This  method  is  extended  into 
2-D  with  the  “quadtree.”  As  shown 
in  Figure  5a,  each  branch  node 
contains  four  children  rather  than 
two.  They  represent  the  four  quad¬ 
rants  of  a  parent  square,  and  their 
numbers  are  shown  in  Figure  5b. 
The  corresponding  quadtree  is  in 
5c.  A  sample  2-D  object  and  its 
quadtree  is  shown  in  Figures  6a 
and  6. 

For  3-D  solid  objects,  the  encod¬ 
ing  is  extended  into  one  more  di¬ 
mension.  An  “octree”  is  defined  in 
which  each  branch  node  contains 
eight  children.  Octant  numbering 
is  presented  in  Figure  7a.  The  cu¬ 
bical  regions  of  space  represented 
by  nodes  will  be  called  “octants.” 
Fractional  octants  exist  below  the 
level  of  the  “octant  point.” 

In  Figure  7b,  octants  in  a  4  by  4 
by  4  universe  are  shown  with  oc¬ 
tant  numbering.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  octree  is  shown  in  7c.  An  object 
consisting  of  three  bottom-level 
cubes  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  The 
universe  is  represented  by  the  root 
node.  Children  4  and  5  contain  the 
object  and  are  continued  at  the  next 
level.  The  others  are  white  leaf 
nodes.  At  the  next  level,  three  black 
nodes  form  the  object. 

Octree  Encoding 

The  octree  data  structure  allows 
arbitrary  objects  to  be  encoded  to  a 
variable  precision,  which  can  vary 
even  within  a  single  object,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  lowest  tree  level  used 
for  different  parts  of  the  object,  or 
within  local  regions  of  space.  The 
location  of  octants,  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  is  exact.  Any 
inaccuracy  that  exists  because  of 
the  approximate  nature  of  the  en- 
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Figure  8:  Sample  quadtree 


coding  results  from  determining 
surface  points  within  lowest  level 
octants,  not  between  octants. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  number 
ol  nodes  needed  to  represent  an  ob¬ 
ject  is  on  the  order  of  the  surface 
area  of  the  object  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  resolution  ( resolution 
being  the  length  of  an  edge  of  an 
octant  at  the  lowest  level  used).  The 
number  of  nodes  needed  for  repre¬ 
sentation  can  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  object  complexity. 

In  most  cases,  octrees  tend  to  be 
wide  rather  than  deep  ( the  number 
of  levels  is  usually  limited).  For  an 
octree  with  a  maximum  of  32  lev¬ 
els.  for  example,  a  resolution  of 
0.001  inch  results  in  a  universe  en¬ 
closing  31 1 .482.8  cubic  miles. 

The  octant  number  is  the  conca¬ 
tenation  of  the  individual  child 
numbers  that  must  be  selected  to 
traverse  from  the  root  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  node  (padded  with  X's.  if  not  at 


the  unit  octant  level ).  Thus,  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  any  octant  is  determined 
by  a  single  number  within  which 
all  dimensions  are  interleaved.  The 
number  can  be  used  to  sort  octants 
spatially.  A  sorted  list  of  octant 
numbers  (one  for  each  solid  octant ) 
is  known  as  a  “linear  octree.”  When 
the  octree  itself  is  used,  multiple 
sortings  are  maintained,  each  cor¬ 
responding  to  different  recursive 
traversal  sequences. 

Just  as  with  any  useful  symbol 
system,  operations  on  the  symbol 
structures  must  be  defined  and  al¬ 
gorithms  developed.  Operations  on 
octrees  and  the  associated  algo- 
•  thins  have  been  extensively  de¬ 
veloped  in  recent  years. 

Point  inclusion  (determining  if  a 
specified  point  is  interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  to  an  object)  is  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  operation  needed  when 
dealing  with  solids.  With  octrees, 
this  simply  involves  traversing 


down  the  tree,  beginning  at  the  root, 
always  selecting  the  child  octant 
containing  the  point.  When  a  leaf 
node  is  reached,  its  type  (black  or 
white)  specifies  the  status  of  the 
point.  Points  on  common  edges  or 
faces  are  handled  by  defining  them 
as  a  single  octant  or  by  testing 
multiple  octants. 

Set  operations  are  performed  by 
simultaneously  traversing  two  or 
more  octrees  while  generating  an 
additional  one.  Nodes  examined 
represent  the  same  regions  of  space 
in  all  trees.  Nodes  in  the  output 
tree  are  generated  based  on  the  node 
types  found  in  the  input  trees.  Be¬ 
cause  the  trees  are  examined  in  a 
sorted  order,  no  quadratic  growth 
pairings  are  needed. 

Geometric  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  by  traversing  the  original 
octree  to  determine  the  state  of  ali 
octants  that  spatially  intersect 
nodes  being  generated  for  the 
transformed  octree.  Some  re¬ 
stricted  operations,  such  as  90-  and 
180-degree  rotations,  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  simply  reordering  nodes. 

The  calculation  of  mass  property 
values  is  straightforward  for  oc¬ 
tree  objects.  Algorithms  have  been 
developed  for  converting  random 
sets  and  arrays  of  voxels  <  volume 
elements)  into  octrees  and  for  effi¬ 
ciently  generating  octrees  from  CSG 
and  B-Kep  objects. 

The  octree  structure  greatlv  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  removal  of  hidden  sur¬ 
faces  in  display  generation. 
Depending  on  the  location  of  the 
viewer,  there  exists  an  easily  deter¬ 
mined  traversal  sequence  that,  if 
applied  recursively,  will  visit  solid 
octants  in  such  a  way  that  no  oc¬ 
tant  later  in  the  sequence  can  ob¬ 
scure  an  octant  visited  earlier  If 
these  nodes  are  projected  onto  a 
display  screen  with  later  node.-  fill- 


my  |)n  \  ioiisIv  iiiulcliiM'tl  pixels,  an 
imam- with  hidden  surfaces  re¬ 
moved  is  produced.  In  advanced 
versions  of  the  algorithm,  compu¬ 
tations  are  related  to  the  visual 


Octree  Implementation 

Octrees  and  octree-like  methods 
have  recently  been  embodied  in 
solid?  processing  products  for 
stand-alone  application  and  are 
now  being  used  at  select  indus¬ 
trial  and  medical  sites.  They 
have  already  demonstrated  lev¬ 
els  of  performance  several  or¬ 
ders  of  magnitude  greater  than 
previously  possible,  with  im¬ 
ages  being  generated  at  approx¬ 
imately  one  million  nodes  per 
second. 

Flutin'  9a  shows  four  views  of 


complexity  of  the  image  generated 
rather  than  the  complexity  of  the 
objects  viewed. 

Additional  algorithms  have  lx*on 
developed  for  swept  volume  gener¬ 


a  cutplane  to  reveal  fnterior 
detail. 

In  the  union  of  a  cuboid  and  a 
discus-shaped  object  presented 
in  Figure  10,  cutplanes  once 
again  remove  part  of  the  object. 
Interior  nodes  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  invisible,  leaving  only  the 
surface. 

The  use  of  a  “surface  decal”  is 
demonstrated  in  Figure  11. 
Properties  are  attached  to  indi¬ 
vidual  nodes.  In  this  case,  the 
24-bit  color  values  from  the 
ubiquitous  Mandrill  picture  are 
mapped  onto  a  turbine  blade. 

These  images  were  generated 
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at  ion.  static  interference  detection, 
dynamic  interference  detection 
(collision  avoidancei.  finite-ele¬ 
ment  modeling,  and  cross-correla¬ 
tion  for  machine  vision.  ■ 
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Techno! 


SPEEDING  UP  THE  REVOLUTION 
IN  3-D  COMPUTER-AIDED  DESIGN 

M  AX'  SYSTEMS  CAN  CRHATK  CHANG FAI11.H,  UFHI.IKH  1MAGKS  !N  A  FRACTION  OF  A  SI-CONI ) 


©dice  workers  prow  extremely 
im|iatient  when  a  computer 
takes  longer  than  a  second  or 
two  to  display  an  answer  to  a  problem, 
i  I. ui  their  irritation  would  really  soar  if 
I  they  had  to  wait  for  a  computer-aided 
j  design  system  to  generate  three-dimen- 
j  sional  images  of  solid  objects  and  dis- 
;  play  them  on  a  video  screen.  Not  too 
lone  ago.  this  task  could  titke  hours  to 
|  do.  even  with  a  larpe  computer.  "After 
i  you  made  a  change  | in  the  desipn]  and 
wanted  to  see  a  display,  you  could  po 
ha \  e  lunch,"  recalls  Herbert  B. 
V<i.-lcker,  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  l  Diversity  of  Rochester 
and  director  of  its  Production  Automa- 
i  tsm  Proiect. 

The  time  that  it  took  computers  to 
perform  such  jobs  almost  scuttled  the 
early  market  for  computer-aided  desipn 
:  systems  that  do  :M>  modelinp.  Now, 
thanks  to  new  and  faster  ways  to 
:  '  paiiit"  video  pictures,  computerized  3-D 
1  modelinp  has  a  pood  chance  to  move 
'  hack  on  the  fast-growth  track  the  indus- 
i  try  expected  when  the  technology  first 
a  pp- a  red  seven  years  apo.  A  handful  of 
1  young  companies  recently  has  developed 
innov  at iv e  "enpmes" — special-purpose 
computers— that  can  display  these  video 
pictures  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

;  breakthrough.  For  two  of  the  new  sys- 
.  tern — from  Phoenix  Data  Systems  Inc. 

:  in  AlhaiiV,  N.  Y..  and  Silicon  Graphics 
Inc.  m  Mountain  View,  Calif. — paintinp 
tin-  screen  takes  little  more  than  an  eye- 
hlink  "The  speed  is  just  awesome — a 
J  hreakthrouph."  says  Thomas  M.  Raf¬ 
ferty.  director  of  i\\i>  marketinp  and 
development  for  McDonnell  Douplas 
[  Automation  Co.  (McAuto),  which  is  eval- 
;  tinting  a  Phoenix  Data  prototype.  ‘"It's 
|  pomp  to  become  the  expected  thinp  for 
i  the  w  hole  r  \P CAM  market." 
i  The  ability  to  create  3-D  models  of 
I  solid  objects,  not  just  the  line  drawinps 
1  or  surface  representations  to  which  CAP 
systems  were  formerly  limited,  is  tin- 
key  to  automated  manufaclurinp.  “This 
is  of  immense  sipnilieance  to  the  whole 
-  is-  ie  --f  America’s  industrial  productivi- 
j  tv.”  says  Carl  Machover.  a  cap  consul- 
!  tart  and  technical  director  of  the  S|H-cial 
Interest  Group  on  Compiler  Graplucs,  a 
unit  of  the  Association  for  Computinp 
Machinery.  If  these  svs'em-  <•’■•••  ■  ' 

,  ede.-tive  -  Altn-ll  :•<  l:.»  -  AH  imaging 

|  problem,  he  says,  they  will  po  a  lonp 


•  v  .  ‘  ..  . 


way  toward  linkinp  CAP  and  computer- 
aided  manufacturinp  tCAMi,  so  tl-at  a 
model  developed  on  a  CAP  system  can  be 
used  to  propram  numerically  controlled 
niachininp  centers  and  factory  robots. 

The  superfast  systems  also  have 
promise  in  applications  other  than  de¬ 
signing  products  on  a  computer  screen. 
One  early  possibility  is  "artificial  vision 
systems  for  robots,"  says  Rafferty  of 
McAuto.  "We're  working  closely  with 
our  robotics  people  on  that."  The  enor¬ 
mous  number-crunching  capabilities  of 
the  new  image  processors  also  promise 
to  push  3-D  modeling  beyond  manufac¬ 
turing  into  such  large-scale  applications 
as  air-lrallic  control,  weather  prediction, 
seismic  prospecting  for  oil,  and  inolccu- 
'  anil  "oitcpe  eu-om-eni-g. 

Medicine  n.av  P.  mic  ul  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  apph-Mt.inis  One  of  I’Ikh-iiix  Da- 


Nl  PROSVAUUON  DAVID  HI  MMY  iRIlilll ) 
USI  S  tnMI'l'TFK  SYS1I  M  PI  V  I  I  OI-|  D 
11V  Al  VIN  KIND  S  IMIOI  NIX  DAI  A  IO 
STUDY  A  I  D  MODI  I  (II  A  SIMN  M  SU  I  ION 


la's  prototype  systems  is  being  used  by  1 
Dr.  David  (.'.  Hcmmy.  associate  proi'es-  ! 
sor  of  neurosurgery  at  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  realistic 
practice  operations  on  the  head  and  spi¬ 
nal  cord  before  a  real  patient  goes  under 
the  knife.  Fntil  now,  performing  a  simu¬ 
lated  operation  on  a  3  D  display  would 
have  been  almost  unthinkable—  for  the 
same  reason  that  solids  modeling  has 
been  a  disappointment  to  the  CAP  busi¬ 
ness.  After  any  kind  of  change  is  made 
on  the  screen,  even  just  rotating  the  im¬ 
age  slightly,  a  system  takes  1  to  f>  min¬ 
utes  to  update  the  display. 
life-saving.  Dr.  Hcmmy  begins  by  gen¬ 
erating  a  3  D  model  of  the  area  to  In- 
operated  on  from  computer-aided  tomog¬ 
raphy  (cat  scanners).  Data  from  the 
two-dimensional  CAT  scans,  taken  every 
fi  nun  of  thickness,  are  fed  into  an  image 
generator  that  stacks  the  slices  to  form 
a  solid  model  Then,  seated  at  the 
screen.  Dr  Hcmmy  uses  a  "trackball" 
controller  to  simulate,  say.  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  crushed  jaw  He  can 
cut  through  tin-  simulated  tissue  and 
remove  hone  fragments,  insert  bom- 
graft'-  ami  stamles-  stet-l  support  puis, 
ami  ti.«  n  the  r-miputer  to  ch---k  to 
make  sure  that  the  additions  do  not  III 
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(left) 


A  problem  with  computer-aided  design  systems  has  been  the  time  it 
lakes  to  create  video  images  of  solid  objects.  Such  three-dimensional  im- 
ages  are  built  up  from  thousands  of  interconnected  points  and  lines.  To 
change  or  shift  the  display,  this  enormous  mass  of  data  is  recalculated, 
which  can  take  up  to  five  minutes  or  longer  because  the  number  of  cal¬ 
culations  quadruples  as  the  amount  of  data  doubles. 


AIASTIR  WAYTO 
DISPLAY  SOLID  SHAPES 


ROW  PHOENIX  DATA  DOCS  IT  (below) 

Phoenix  Data ’s  processor  reverses  this  approach:  It  begins  with  the  la  rg- 
est  chunks  of  the  image  and  adds  a  collection  of  progressively  smaller 
cubes.  First  the  image  is  enclosed  within  eight  cubes.  The  cubes  are  then 
sorted:  Those  filled  by  the  object  are  saved  in  memory,  empty  cubes  are 
discarded,  and  partly  filled  cubes  are  again  divided  and  sorted.  This  is 
repeated  until  only  filled  cubes  remain.  Each  cube  has  its  own  location 
code,  eliminating  the  need  for  x-y-z  coordinates.  This  method  can  up¬ 
date  the  image  in  a  fraction  of a  second,  since  the  calculations  required 
increase  linearly,  not  exponentially. 
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terfere  with  the  patient's  circulation. 
Such  practice  operations,  says  Dr. 
Heminy,  will  “help  assure  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  receives  the  right  operation  and  cut 
down  on  the  length  of  the  surgery,  sig¬ 
nificantly  reducing  the  morbidity  and 
even  the  mortality  associated  with  a  lot 
of  surgical  procedures.” 

Picker  International  would  like  to  pro¬ 
vide  similar  capabilities  to  hospitals  that 
have  bought  its  cat  scanners  and  is  now 
evaluating  Phoenix  Data’s  equipment. 
And  for  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
(N'MKi  machines,  which  make  images  sim¬ 
ilar  to  cat  scans  but  eliminate  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  X-ray  radiation,  Picker  may  build 
in  Phoenix's  imaging  system.  For  NMR, 
says  Donald  E.  Plante,  Picker's  vice- 
president  of  engineering,  the  Phoenix 
technology  “offers  fantastic  potential.” 
General  Electric  Co.'s  Medical  Systems 
Business  Div.,  which  also  markets  body 
scanners,  is  working  with  a  similar  3-D 
imaging  engine  from  Weitek  Corp.  in 
Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

Solids  modeling  has  been  slow  to 
catch  on  primarily  because  the  CAI) 
equipment  makers  failed  to  anticipate 
how  much  computation  would  he  needed 
to  provide  a  display  that  responds  in¬ 
stantaneously,  says  Martin  D.  Schussel, 
director  of  mechanical  software  for 
Schlumberger  Ltd.’s  Applicon  Inc.  This 
hap|K*ned,  he  ays,  because  most  models 

used  fur  experiments  . .  I 

when  you  get  up  to  a  reasonable  size 
model— something  that  somebody  really 


wants  to  work  with — the  interactivity 
disappears  very  quickly.” 

The  problem  is  that  the  mathematical 
descriptions  in  a  model  contain  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  elements:  points,  lines, 
and  arcs,  plus  equations  that  specify 
how  these  elements  are  interconnected 
in  3-D  space.  These  have  to  be  translated 
onto  the  video  screen,  a  2-D  grid  made 
up  of  about  1  million  picture  elements, 
or  pixels.  That  task  is  relatively  simple 
for  a  few  elements,  but  as  the  number 
of  variables  doubles,  the  number  of  cal¬ 
culations  needed  to  do  the  job  quadru¬ 
ples.  Even  a  supercomputer  can  take 
hours  to  make  a  change  in  a  complex 
model  and  update  the  display. 

"It’s  like  the  old  puzzle  about  how 
many  grains  of  corn  it  takes  to  fill  up  a 
checkerboard  if  you  double  the  number 
of  grains  on  each  successive  square,” 
notes  Machover.  "By  the  time  you  get  to 
the  64th  square,  you  need  more  grains 
than  there  are  in  the  world.” 
otviDB  and  sort.  To  get  around  this 
problem,  the  new  image  processors  rely 
on  clever  ways  of  sorting  data  and  pro¬ 
prietary  computer  designs  specifically 
tailored  to  handle  3-D  data.  Phoenix’s 
image  generator,  for  example,  has  eight 
computers  that  operate  in  parallel  to  di¬ 
vide  a  3-D  model  into  progressively 
smaller  sets  of  eight  cubes,  sorting  them 
into  three  categories:  those  filled  by  the 
•*i*mI.'1  atv  •  avril  in  memory,  the  empty 
ones,  which  are  discarded,  and  those 
that  are  partly  filled.  Any  partly  full 


cube  is  redivided  and  sorted  until  only 
full  cubes  remain  (drawing). 

The  formula  for  the  divide -and-sort  op¬ 
eration  was  devised  by  Donald  J. 
Meagher,  computer  graphics  develop¬ 
ment  director  at  Phoenix.  “The  algo¬ 
rithm  is  very  unusual."  notes  Phoenix 
President  Alvin  J.  Ring,  “in  that  it  pre¬ 
cedes  in  a  strictly  linear  manner” — that 
is,  it  never  gets  bogged  down  in  an  expo¬ 
nential-growth  situation.  As  a  result, 
screen  changes  occur  in  roughly  one- 
tenth  of  a  second. 

Philip  R.  Kennicott,  a  researcher  at 
General  Electric  Co.’s  Automation  & 
Control  Laboratory,  thinks  Meagher’s 
technique  could  be  the  breakthrough 
that  CAP  users  have  been  waiting  for. 
‘‘It's  a  very  powerful  approach  to  solids 
modeling,"  he  says.  The  image  genera¬ 
tor  built  around  Meagher’s  algorithm, 
adds  Rochester  University’s  Voelcker,  is 
“the  fastest  imaging  system  around." 

Most  of  the  other  high-sjieed  imaging 
systems,  he  says,  are  variations  of  what 
the  industry  calls  tiling  engines.  These 
contenders  fabricate  a  display  from 
"tiles"  plastered  across  the  surfaces  of  a 
model.  The  locations  of  the  tiles  are  sort¬ 
ed  in  a  way  that  if  a  background  tile  is 
obscured  by  a  foreground  tile,  the  sys¬ 
tem  simply  ignores  it.  Tiling  engines  are 
usually  able  to  paint  a  new  screen  in  less 
than  a  seconds,  as  a  result.  Says 
Voelcker  ”1  think  we've  finally  entered 
the  era  where  you  van  iii..|>la\  tha.gs  in 
fancy  ways — and  very  quickly."  w 
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INSIGHT,  ihc  computer  graphics  system  from  Phoenix  Data  Systems  of  Albany. 
New  York,  generates  true  three-dimensional  objects  which  can  be  displayed, 
manipulated  and  analyzed  in  real  time.  Other  systems  take  hours  to  perform  tasks 
that  take  INSIGHT  only  seconds. 

INSIGHT  provides  full  capability  in  the  configuration  shown  above,  which 
includes  the  Solids  Engine'"  (housed  in  the  cabinet)  and  the  interactive 
workstation  tool.  A  low-cost  Solids  Engine"1  option,  suitable  for  CAD  CAM  and 
other  applications,  is  now  available. 
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News 


Solids  engine  enhanced 

Processors  to  be  implemented  on  the 
Solids  Engine  3D  graphics  system  from 
Phoenix  Data  Systems  (Albany,  NY)  will 
expand  its  range  of  applications  from 
mainly  medical  areas  at  present  to  lower 
cost  uses  in  CAD/CAM  and  other  mar¬ 
kets.  The  system  is  currently  configured 
with  a  display  processor  for  image  genera¬ 
tion  and  a  second  processor  for  set  opera¬ 
tions  and  interference  detection. 

The  company’s  Insight  medical  analy¬ 
sis  and  planning  system  incorporates  this 
hardware  on  a  custom  modular  bus  struc¬ 
ture  called  Object-bus,  running  at  40 
million  nodes  per  second.  Three  dimen¬ 
sional  volume  elements  or  “voxels”  are 
created  from  2D  scanner  images  and 
then  processed  to  form  3D  graphic  solid 
models. 

The  Insight  system  can  be  used  to 
compare  3D  graphics  of  implants  with 
CT  scan  images.  To  make  a  prosthetic  re¬ 
placement  hip  joint,  for  example,  approx¬ 
imately  50  parameters  must  be  known  in 
order  to  specify  the  implant  sufficient¬ 
ly  accurately,  says  Donald  Meagher  of 
Phoenix.  An  average  of  70CT  scans  can 
be  built  up  to  form  a  3D  graphic  model  on 


for  imaging 

the  Insight  system.  This  model  is  then 
compared  with  the  50  joint  parameters  us¬ 
ing  the  interference  detection  capability 
which  determines  automatically  whether 
the  two  match  up  adequately  for  the  im¬ 
plant  operation  to  proceed  using  that 


Solids  engine  hardware  ad¬ 
ditions  allov.'  more  than  put 
medical  uses. 


Brain  tumor  studies  at  the 
M.D.  Anderson  Tumor 
Clinic  in  Houston,  TX,  use 
iD  data  from  CT  scam 
(below  left). 

Dynamic  density  thresh¬ 
olding  software  reveals  the 
tumor  (below). 
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Hardwart  implementation 
of  processing  functions  unit 
extend  applications  into 


CAD/CAM. 


replacement  joint  shape. 

Meagher  is  now  working  on  new  pro¬ 
cessors  for  the  Object-bus,  to  be  discussed 
at  the  NCGA  conference  next  month. 
The  aim  is  to  incorporate  software  image 
processing  features  into  hardware. 

The  first  new  processor  performs  geo¬ 
metric  operations  such  as  linear  transfor¬ 
mation,  rotation  and  scaling,  with  col¬ 
lision  detection  between  displayed  ob¬ 
jects.  The  existing  graphics  generation 
hardware  can  perform  these  changes  of 
viewpoint  but  cannot  detect  collisions. 

The  second  processor,  called  CSG- 
1 ,  for  continuous  solid  geometry,  is  used 
to  request  second-order  solid  primitives. 
Bv  defining  the  primitives  using  a  com¬ 
bination  of  second-order  and  planar  half- 
spaces,  says  Meagher,  it  is  possible  to 
generate  relatively  complex  shapes  such 
as  pipes  rather  than  being  limited  to 
simple  cylinders,  spheres  and  ellipsoids. 

Software  is  currently  available  on  the 
Solids  Engine  for  the  computation  of  sur¬ 
face  area,  volume,  mass,  center  of  mass 
and  moment  of  inertia  of  displayed  solid 
models.  The  software  is  used  in  medical 
applications,  for  example  to  locate  the 
centeT  of  mass  of  a  tumor  so  that  a  radia¬ 
tion  source  may  be  inserted  at  the  best 
point  to  destroy  the  tumor. 

Hardware  implementation  of  the  mass 
properties  processor  will  add  new  applica- 
tion  areas,  says  Meagher.  It  will  enable 
engineers  to  calculate  the  weights  of  pans 
in  mechanical  design  or  to  know  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  inertia  of  a  satellite  design,  for 
example.  Software  currently  underdevel¬ 
opment  at  Phoenix  is  the  Ibrerunncr  of  a 
CSG-2  hardware  processor,  and  will  be 
used  to  generate  swept  volumes  in  space 
for  robotic  applications. 

Information  can  be  obtained  from 
Donald  Meaeher  at  Hjni  )->i  t  M2 
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EMMA  Research  System  Developed  by  Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Foundation 

by  Floyd  Bloom  _ _ _ 

August  9,  1985 


2.1.1 


Dr.  Robert  Livingston 
Prof  of  Neurosciences 
Dept  of  Neurosciences,  M-024 
UCSD 

La  Jolla,  CA  92093 
Dear  Bob: 

This  letter  and  acconpanying  materials  will  attenpt  to  set  down  on  paper 
the  basic  philosophy  and  current  operational  status  of  the  research  instruments 
we  are  building  here  for  the  scientific  analysis  of  neuroanatomic  structures. 
Warren  Young  and  I  will  come  to  the  conference  to  provide  whatever  personal 
input  we  can  offer  for  the  full  working  day  of  Tuesday  Aug  13  and  we  appreciate 
your  understanding  of  the  pressures  with  respect  to  our  upcoming  major  Site 
Visit . 

In  brief,  the  device  we  are  assembling  is  primarily  a  research  system  in 
three  parts,  as  illustrated  within.  The  central  element  is  "EM4A",  our  acronym 
for  Electronic  Morphomtery  and  Mapping  Analysis,  built  around  a  top  of  the  line 
Zeiss  Optical  Microscope  with  two  non-standard  components:  1)  Highly  accurate, 
passive,  position  sensors  on  the  X,  Y  axes  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  Z  (focus) 
axis) ;  2)  A  high  resolution  video  camera  attached  to  an  extra  image  viewing 

port  to  provide  either  a  "raw"  video  image  or  a  digitized  video  image.  The 
other  two  legs  of  our  three  part  device  are  the  on-line  Atlas  of  brain 
structures  (one  for  rat,  one  for  cyncmolgus) ,  and  a  "Data  Base"  of  neuroanatomic 
structures  (again,  one  for  rat  and  one  for  monkey) .  The  objectives  are  to 
provide  the  user  with  the  ability  to  search  microscopic  specimens  in  planes 
approximating  the  standard  atlas  planes,  identify  the  region,  area,  nucleus, 
layer  or  cell  set  that  they  have  marked  with  their  experimental  or  cytochemical 
procedures,  and  then  link  their  observations  to  what  is  available  within  the 
literature  on  that  site. 

Some  of  the  major  features  of  our  system  are:  1)  the  overt  intention  to 
use  high  resolution  video  (for  multiple  observers)  as  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  analysis  (one  person  at  a  time)  through  the  microscope's  objectives;  2) 
user-friendly  interfaces  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  need  for  conventional 
computer  keyboard  entries;  3)  the  ability  to  use  a  single  system  for  a  variety 


of  mapping/  and  morphometric  measurements  in  which  the  software  is  relatively 
affordable,  and  the  programming  is  user  modifiable;  4)  the  ability  to  change 
magnifications  and  quantify  cell  density  and  distribution  across  areas  larger 
than  a  single  microscopic  field.  Other  advantageous  features  may  be  revealed  by 
a  bit  more  detailed  description  of  the  three  elements,  and  the  existing  analytic 
subroutines  already  envisioned,  and  in  many  cases  written,  and  in  use. 

The  user  of  the  system  can  "map"  the  locations  of  cells,  neuropil,  or  any 
other  marked  structural  elements  onto  an  in-memory  template  cctrposed  of  the 
three  planes  of  any  page  from  the  digitized  pertinent  reference  electronic  brain 
stereotaxic  atlas.  The  user  can  determine  the  location  of  the  structural 
elements  to  be  mapped  by  reference  to  any  of  4  atlas  pages  and  zoom  in  on  a 
particular  atlas  field  to  match  the  magnification  of  the  microscopic  section 
being  studied.  The  user  can  also  set  off  landmarks  for  a  particular  section, 
mapping  the  elements  in  a  2 -dimensional  array,  and  store  that  set  to  "stack" 
onto  a  serial  section  containing  referenceable  superiirposable  landmarks.  (We 
are  specifically  designing  our  2-dimensional  data  acquisition  and  storage 
routines  to  be  compatible  with  the  3-D  analysis  systems  developed  by  our 
colleague  Dr.  Arthur  Olsen  of  the  Molecular  Biology  Department.  An  ultimate 
goal,  will  be  to  define  the  locations  of  marked  places  in  a  3-dimensional 
matrix,  such  that  the  matrices  can  be  conpared  quantitatively  for  labelled 
structures) .  The  user  can  also  trace  individual  cell  structures,  or  accurately 
measure  any  individual  neuronal  details  (dendritic  branches,  cell  sizes,  axon 
diameters,  etc) . 

The  Atlas  system  is  an  integral  accompaniment  of  the  microscope  for  use  in 
the  locations  of  labelled  structures,  while  the  user  is  on-line  or  off-line. 

The  Atlas  also  furnishes  blank  templates  onto  which  to  record  the  information  of 
new  mapped  systems,  and  allows  for  the  comparison,  qualitatively,  of  two 
different  data  sets.  We  intend  to  develop  programs  that  will  under  user 
direction  examine  the  features  of  a  set  of  structural  elements  (axon  width, 
varicosity  width,  intervaricosity  distance,  etc) ,  and  from  the  digitized 
densities  of  such  structures,  provide  a  quantitative  symbolic  graphic 
representation  onto  the  atlas  format  that  will  described  the  density  and 
distribution  properties  of  a  specific  cell  marker.  We  believe  that  such  data 
are  currently  not  enployed  routinely  because  they  are  so  hard  to  acquire  and 
conpare,  but  that  these  values  can  be  attained  with  a  system  like  ours. 

The  third  element  of  our  system  is  a  searchable  data  base  of  neuroanatomic 
structures  defined  in  terms  of  specific  locations,  their  known  afferent  and 
efferent  systems,  and  whatever  is  known  regarding  transmitters  and  other  systems 
markers,  and  cellular  or  behavioral  function.  This  system  is  organized  in  terms 
of  a  hierarchical  array  of  nested  organized  brain  structures  (see  organization 
outline  enclosed)  such  that  one  can  search  on  large  structures  and  gain 
information  on  all  nested  related  structures,  depending  on  the  level  to  which 


data  are  avilable  or  the  users'  questions  are  definable.  For  example,  the 
system  could  describe  all  of  the  afferents  to  a  given  structure,  to  a  given 
layer  of  that  structure,  or  to  a  specific  type  of  neuron  within  a  specified 
layer  of  a  specified  structure,  depending  upon  what  is  known  and  declarable. 

We  see  the  system  being  implemented  first  for  rat  and  cynomolgus  monkey 
brains.  Even  with  those  beginning  data  bases  and  atlases,  we  recognize  that  we 
must  also  develop  a  translational  system  to  compare  data  from  one  brain  to 
another.  Currently,  we  speculate  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  so  by  using  the 
organized  structural  outlines  of  place  names  as  a  lexicon  for  the  translations. 
We  see  a  similar  process  as  approaching  the  level  of  translatability  that  will 
allow  the  development  Mega-System  you  are  seeking  to  build.  To  approach  the 
human  brain  in  3-D  with  all  of  the  above  intrinsic  cellular,  circuitry,  and 
chemical  data.  We  need  to  be  able  to  incorporate  meaningfully  cellular  and 
circuitry  data  from  experimental  animals.  At  least  in  my  view,  it  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  possible  that  we  will  be  able  to  gain  for  the  human  nervous  system 
the  types  of  details  that  experimental  brains  can  furnish  in  terms  connectivity, 
and  good  neurochemical  information. 

If  the  above  was  clear,  then  the  enclosed  detailed  descriptions  should  be 
even  more  self-explanatory,  and  if  not,  that  is  what  Warren  and  I  can  try  to  do 
when  we  arrive  on  Tuesday. 

With  best  regards 

^  loud 

Floyd  E.  Bloom,  M.D. 

Director 

Div  of  Preclinical  Neuroscience 
and  Endocrinology 
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A  description  of  EMMA  and  the  ATLAS  parts  of  this  system  follows: 

Computer  Hardware 

The  imaging  system  uses  a  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  (DEC)  LSI  11/73 
central  processing  unit  (CPU)  on  a  DEC  Q-bus.  It  has  presently  two  and  a 
quarter  megabytes  of  main  memory,  with  58  megabytes  of  storage  capacity. 
Several  communication  ports  in  the  computer  support  multiple  computer  terminal 
setups  as  veil  as  telephone  communication.  DEC  RT-11  is  the  operating  system, 
with  TSX-Plus  as  the  time  share  system.  RT-11  is  the  fastest  operating  system 
available  from  DEC,  designed  specifically  to  support  real  time  data  acquisition. 
TSX-Plus  supports  a  maximum  of  31  concurrent  users.  The  main  LSI  11/73  CPU 
communicates  with  peripheral  processors  that  make  up  the  remainder  of  our 
imaging  system:  1)  the  graphics  display  unit,  2)  the  microscope  position 
sensors,  3)  the  electronic  camera  interfaces,  and  4)  the  electronic  bitpad. 

Graphics  Display  Unit 

The  graphics  display  unit  (GDU),  ^fectrix  model  VX384A,  has  a  display  resolution 
of  672  by  480  pixels.  The  image  is  9  bitplanes  deep,  giving  each  pixel  the 
capacity  to  display  one  of  512  separate  colors  or  shades  of  gray.  The  GDU 
drives  either  an  analog  red,  green,  blue  (RGB)  monitor,  a  monochrome  monitor ,  a 
color  ink-jet  printer,  or  a  monochrome  laser  printer.  Besides  displaying  the 
image,  the  GDU  also  contains  the  important  program  routines  that  create  simple 
geometric  shapes.  These  graphic  primitives  draw  the  lines,  dots,  and  polygons 
in  a  tvro  or  three  dimension  space,  and  coordinate  their  spatial  relationships 
during  translations,  rotations,  and  scalings.  The  importance  of  these  GDU 
routines  is  to  remove  some  of  the  computing  time  and  burden  from  the  CPU, 
greatly  increasing  the  speed  of  the  imaging  system.  All  of  the  primitives  are 
also  implemented  in  more  sophisticated  routines  (for  exanple,  display  a  picture 
file  on  the  GDU)  and  are  maintained  in  disk  files  called  libraries.  Since  these 
routines  are  generic,  program  development  time  is  significantly  reduced. 

Microscope  Position  Sensors 

In  many  applications,  the  imaging  system  must  keep  track  of  the  absolute 
positioning  of  the  microscope  stage  in  order  to  render  positional  coordinates  of 
the  neural  structures.  This  positional  information  may  track  a  cell  fiber 
across  large  distances.  It  can  also  be  used  to  relate  different  neural 
structures  together  during  analysis.  It  must  be  capable  of  resolution  at  least 
on  the  micron  level,  with  ranges  on  the  order  of  centimeters.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  we  have  machined  our  Zeiss  inverted  microscope  to  accept  Burleigh  optical 
position  sensors  (MxJel  CE-2000).  The  sensors  operate  on  an  optical  fringe 
method,  are  compensated  for  thermal  expansion,  yield  a  real  spatial  precision  of 
1  micron,  and  can  be  interpolated  to  a  tenth  of  a  micron.  Future  expansion  of 
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our  system  may  include  active,  programmable  position  translators  which 
piggy-back  onto  the  sensors.  These  translators  can  then  move  the  stage  in 
either  of  the  three  axes  through  piezoelectric  crystal  movements.  With  the 
optical  sensors,  repeatability  and  accuracy  of  placement  are  in  the  micron 
region.  All  microscope  stage  devices  are  controlled  by  a  second  peripheral 
processor.  This  also  serves  the  same  important  purpose  of  lowering  the  main  CPU 
burden. 

Electronic  Camera  and  Image  Digitizer  Interface 

All  of  the  images  from  the  Zeiss  microscope  are  captured  by  a  Cohu  5000 
electronic  camera,  equipped  with  a  Newvicon  imaging  tube.  This  Newvicon  tube 
has  a  horizontal  resolution  of  900  lines  and  is  capable  of  reading  in  low-light 
situations  as  during  fluorescent  studies.  The  image  may  be  viewed  directly  on  a 
high-resolution  monochrome  monitor  or  be  stored  in  the  computer  for  later  recall 
and  analysis. 

If  it  is  stored  in  the  computer  system,  the  image  is  first  converted  or 
digitized  to  a  three  dimensional  matrix  that  is,  in  essence,  a  mathematical  copy 
of  the  live  image.  A  Colorado  Video  Digitizer  (CVI  270A-1)  does  this  work  under 
control  of  the  CPU.  It  can  provide  a  resolution  of  up  to  2048  horizontal  units, 
keeping  up  with  the  camera  at  the  very  least  and  providing  for  future  expansion 
to  higher  resolution  cameras.  The  digitized  image  is  8  bitplanes  deep,  meaning 
that  each  point  in  the  image  can  be  from  1  to  256  levels  of  gray,  or  color. 
Once  stored  in  a  computer  file,  the  image  may  be  redisplayed  at  any  time  without 
any  loss  in  quality  (important  for  labile  images  such  as  fluorescence) . 

In  many  cases,  the  live  image,  displayed  on  the  monitor,  functions  without 
digitization  as  a  background  image  onto  which  computer  drawn  graphics  are 
overlaid.  This  is  useful  during  morphometric  anaylsis  vrfien  tracing  structures. 

Electronic  Bitpad 

The  imaging  programs  get  user  feedback  through  two  methods.  One  is  the  computer 
terminal  keyboard.  This  is  appropriate  when  a  lot  of  characters  have  to  be 
entered  in  response  to  program  needs.  However,  it  is  fairly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  enter  information  that  pertains  to  graphics  and  disrupts  attention 
to  anatomic  details  portrayed  on  the  monitor.  For  example,  the  movement  of  a 
cursor  on  the  GDU  monitor  to  trace  a  fiber  would  be  awkward  from  the  keyboard. 
Hence,  an  electronic  bitpad  with  an  electronic  mouse  (Summagraphics  model 
MM1201)  serves  as  a  major  source  of  user  input.  Programs  use  the  bitpad  in 
different  ways.  One  application  is  the  display  of  menus  and  commands  on  the  (DU 
monitor  vrfiereby  selection  of  commands  is  initiated  by  pointing  the  cursor  (by 
moving  the  mouse  over  the  surface  of  the  bitpad)  at  the  selection  and  pressing  a 
button  on  the  mouse.  The  CPU  can  read  these  responses  and  take  the  correct 
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action.  Also,  as  the  mouse  movement  can  be  very  smooth  in  any  direction,  fibers 
can  be  traced  easily  with  the  bitpad.  Most  of  our  imaging  programs  that  deal 
with  data  acquisition  use  the  bitpad  and  mouse  as  the  main  user  input  device, 
freeing  the  user  from  the  keyboard,  and  premitting  more  mobility  during  the  work 
session. 

Software 

Most  of  the  programs  of  our  imaging  system  were  written  in  Pascal,  this 
particular  variant  conforming  mostly  to  the  protocol  set  by  the  International 
Standards  Organization.  Since  Pascal  is  a  high  level,  highly  structured 
language,  program  development  is  relatively  easy,  even  with  the  complex  data 
manipulation  normally  found  in  imaging  applications.  Pascal  is  also  fairly 
portable,  whereby  programs  in  our  system  can  be  carried  and  installed  on  other 
computer  systems  with  only  minor  modifications.  The  Macro  Assembler  is  used  to 
create  machine  level  code  for  time-critical  routines  that  require  very  fast 
device  responses.  The  machine  code  is  still  directly  controlled  through  the 
smarter  Pascal  programs. 

The  programs  in  the  imaging  system  follow  a  strict  protocol.  They  are  all 
user-friendly.  Error  and  status  messages  are  abundant  if  inappropriate 
responses  are  made.  The  programs  always  attempts  to  correct  the  errors  made  by 
the  user.  They  also  fully  protect  him  against  errors  (accidentally  deleting  or 
overwriting  existing  files)  or  crashing  the  system.  To  reduce  user  error 
further  all  programs  are  controlled  through  a  single  computer  monitor,  the  User 
Interface  (UI).  UI  provides  for  the  selection  of  programs  through  combinations 
of  six  different  keys  on  the  keyboard.  The  different  programs  are  indexed  as 
topics  in  system  categories.  Thus,  there  is  a  system  for  dealing  with  the 
microscope,  one  for  the  atlases,  another  for  the  digitizer.  The  user  simply 
enters  the  system  level  using  the  keyboard  arrow  keys  to  point  to  the  system. 
The  actual  program  names  need  not  be  remembered  by  anyone.  Help  (brief  text 
descriptions  or  answers  to  common  problems)  is  always  on  available  each  topic 
and  UI  will  display  this  help  on  the  terminal  screen. 

Each  program  also  is  responsible  for  checking  the  validity  of  the  data 
files  that  the  user  specifies.  This  is  important  because  different  system 
levels  have  different  functions,  and  these  functions  or  signatures  are  carried 
into  the  data  files.  In  simplest  terms,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  analyze  a 
data  file  that  has  incorrect  data  in  it,  even  if  the  user  makes  an  error  and 
tries  to  analyze  that  incorrect  file.  The  second  purpose  of  this  strict  file 
protocol  is  more  subtle.  The  internal  organization  of  the  data  files  follows  a 
conventional  structure  used  by  many  graphics  systems.  We  adhere  to  this 
convention  so  that  our  files  could  be  transported  to  another  system  for  other 
analysis  that  we  may  not  be  capable  of  doing,  or  for  sharing  with  other 
morphologists.  Since  the  physical  layout  of  the  data  is  generic,  but  differ  by 
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function  (microscope  data  versus  atlas  data)  ,  our  programs  distinguish  data 
files  by  reading  in  a  section  of  signature  code  that  points  out  these  different 
functions.  What  all  of  this  means  to  the  user  in  the  long  run  is  that  he  does 
not  have  to  concern  himself  about  file  maintenance  or  mate  notes  on  what  every 
file  pertains  to.  The  computer  system  will  keep  track  of  this  housekeeping  for 
him  automatically. 

System  Programs 

1.  Microscope  System  -  these  are  a  collection  of  programs  that  interface  to  the 
microscope  camera  and  digitizer  and  provide  a  means  of  entering  in  anatomical 
information  into  the  computer.  This  system  is  especially  well  suited  for 
applications  involving  extensive  three  dimensional  tracking  of  cellular  bodies 
through  the  neuronal  matrix.  The  data  may  be  used  to  reconstruct  the  entire 
aspect  of  some  physical  structure  as  it  courses  through  the  brain,  even  through 
different  Z  sections.  Coordinate  information  relative  to  a  specified 
histochemical  landmark  is  maintained  in  databases  and  all  positional  offsets  are 
calculated  to  give  absolute  measurements  during  analysis. 

2.  Atlas  System  -  these  programs  deal  with  the  analysis  of  data  as  it  pertains 
to  the  published  atlas  of  various  species.  The  two  atlases  currently  available 
are  for  rat  and  monkey.  The  imaging  system  contains  the  model  brain  as  outlined 
in  these  standard  atlases.  Any  section  of  the  brain  may  be  recalled,  rendering 
not  only  the  morphological  data  but  functional  data  as  well.  Templates  may  be 
created  that  contain  references  to  these  standard  areas,  but  also  permit  the 
user  to  enter  in  morphometric  data  from  the  bitpad  or  microscope.  The  data  may 
be  as  simple  as  an  advanced  level  of  notekeeping  during  routine  perusal  of 
tissue  sections,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  sophisticated  methods  of  inter-species 
functional  relationships,  relevance  to  previously  acquired  data,  both 
morphometric  and  textual  (based  on  known  literature)  ,  and  three  dimensional 
reconstruction  and  best  fit  into  the  standard  models. 


3.  Data  Analysis  and  Acquisition  -  Non-Dig iti zed  Image 

Currently,  data  acquisition  is  operational  from  the  live  image,  based  on 
two  techniques.  Che  is  the  X, Y,Z  coordinate  representation  of  cells  or  cell 
types  by  symbols.  There  are  over  2  million  combinations  programmed  into  the 
system,  easily  providing  sufficient  depth.  The  symbols  themselves  may  have 
separate  visual  attributes,  such  as  round,  oval,  polymorphic  with  major 
dendritic  axes  defined,  extending  the  range  to  a  magnitude  on  the  order  of  32  X 
101  .  Every  data  record  symbolized  as  such  is  easily  treated  to  separate 
statistical  or  mathematical  models.  Positional  and  relational  information  is 
always  available.  Links  to  other  data  records  provide  information  concerning 
projections  to  and  from  terminal  fields,  cell  bodies,  etc.  In  essence,  this  is 
a  highly  accurate  notepad  that  keeps  track  of  cellular  locations.  Double 
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precision  is  used  in  the  programs,  giving  32  significant  digits. 

A  second  mode  of  non-digitized  data  acquisition  already  operational  is 
based  on  vector  images.  The  cell,  or  for  that  matter  any  structure  in  question, 
may  be  traced  partially  or  entirely,  from  the  microscopic  image  on  the  monitor 
regardless  of  the  magnification  being  viewed.  Vectors  or  lines  are  created  in 
the  computer  graphics  terminal  that  correlate  with  the  movanent  and  placement  of 
the  bitpad  mouse.  Streaming  mode  enters  in  vectors  with  daisy-chained 
endpoints,  useful  for  very  rapid  tracing  of  outlines.  Individual  mode  draws  a 
separate  vector  for  two  distinct  endpoints  section.  This  mode  is  selected  when 
this  is  non-contiguous  areas  need  to  be  followed,  or  when  following  two 
different  cell  types  sequentially.  Nodal  mode  is  a  specialized  case  of 
streaming  mode  where  the  computer  sets  aside  an  array  to  maintain  information  of 
nodes  as  one  is  tracing  the  cell.  When  a  node  is  reached,  a  option  is  selected 
to  tell  the  computer  that  this  is  a  branch  point.  The  operator  may  continue 
tracing  one  of  the  two  branches  that  bifurcate  from  the  node,  and  later  return 
to  it  for  the  other  branch.  This  is  extremely  useful  when  traversing  either  the 
microscopic  window  (moving  the  microscope  stage  axes)  or  when  going  from  slice 
to  slice.  Since  the  computer  maintains  absolute  information  on  all  coordinates, 
the  operator  is  brought  right  back  to  the  desired  branch  point.  The  node  itself 
may  have  attributes  assigned  to  it,  so  information  can  be  readily  retrieved 
concerning  its  history. 

A  background  data  menu  is  present  at  all  times  to  assist  the  operator. 
Modes  of  data  entry  may  be  changed  by  moving  the  mouse  to  that  window  and 
pressing  a  mouse  button.  Similarly,  the  operator  may  request  different  screen 
attributes,  such  as  decreasing  the  intensity  of  the  camera  video  image,  the 
background  data  menu,  or  the  data  planes  themselves.  Grids,  rectangular  boxes, 
or  circles  may  be  overlaid  anywhere  in  the  background  to  aid  in  sectoring  off 
areas  designated  for  analysis.  All  spatial  relationships  may  be  manipulated  by 
the  mouse  as  well,  including  translation,  rotation,  and  scaling. 

4.  Other  systems  -  Still  in  progress  are  the  system  levels  that  operate  with 
the  digititizer. 

A)  automatic  densitometry  of  microscopic  images  -  in  applications  of  grain 
counting  in  autoradiography,  the  system  can  look  at  the  3  dimensional  array  that 
represents  the  image  and  make  inferences  based  on  the  patterns.  The  simplest 
and  fastest  method  is  to  count  all  data  points  that  have  their  Z  axis  (or 
intensity  level)  above  a  certain  threshold  parameter.  This  wauld  be  counted  as 
'one*  grain.  The  distribution  of  these  grain  counts  can  then  be  presented  as  a 
function  of  the  X¥  space  or  as  a  ratio  to  'non-grain'  areas.  This  threshold 
parameter  is  highly  variable,  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  optics,  the  method 
of  preparation,  and  the  quality  of  the  method.  The  digitizer  incorporates  a  Z 
axis  threshold  cutoff,  whereby  values  on  the  video  signal  below  this  are  equated 
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to  zero.  By  noting  a  densitometric  scale  on  the  monitor,  the  user  can  adjust 
for  this  cutoff  threshold  and  thus  lower  the  background  noise  and  improve  the 
signal  to  noise  ratio.  The  determination  of  what  is  grain  and  what  is  artifact 
is  then  carried  out  by  the  user,  unfortunately  contributing  to  high  subjective 
bias  and  low  reproducibility. 

To  mitigate  these  problems,  the  computer  may  be  given  the  task  of 
objectively  distinguishing  between  grain  and  artifact.  By  analyzing  the  shape 
of  the  patterns,  grains  may  be  distinguished  from  artifact  within  a  certain 
level  of  confidence.  One  method  is  to  use  shape  algorithms  that  look  at  the 
contrast  pattern  of  image  boundaries  and  try  to  fit  the  above  threshold  data 
points  within  pre-defined  patterns.  Another  method  uses  the  intensity 
information  and  mathenatically  subtracts  the  edge  boundary  data  point  values 
until  a  single  data  point  is  isolated.  That  isolated  point  is  considered  the 
center  of  the  grain  and  the  count  in  the  computer  goes  up  by  one.  This  method 
is  useful  for  grains  that  take  on  an  unusual  shape.  The  patterns  may  be 
distinguished  as  single  units,  regardless  of  the  shape. 

2)  automatic  tracing  of  a  metal  impregnated  cell  body  -  by  looking  at  the  data 
points  that  cross  the  threshold  parameter  within  a  finite  XY  coordinate  space, 
the  contrast  of  the  patterns  can  be  determined.  With  this  contrast  information 
the  Z  axis  can  be  followed,  allowing  the  computer  to  automatically  focus  on 
different  levels  of  the  specimen.  For  this  application,  we  need  the  Burleigh 
position  translators.  The  entire  cell  projection  may  be  followed  and  recorded 
in  terms  of  boundary  information  under  CPU  control. 

3)  Image  Enhancements  -  optical  techniques  exist  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
microscopic  image  (polarization,  phase  contrast,  dark  field,  interference 
contrast).  They  serve  to  improve  the  visualization  of  the  image,  especially 
boundary  areas  that  delineate  the  pattern.  Visual  information  before  or  after 
processing  with  these  optical  techniques  may  yet  still  yield  useful  information 
not  available  to  the  naked  eye.  The  computer  can  take  the  image  from  the  camera 
and  process  it  further  and  redisplay  the  image  in  a  new,  enhanced  form. 

Algorithms  that  do  video  intensification,  video  enhanced  contrast  and  edge 
enhancements,  and  pseudo  coloring  may  be  passed  over  the  digitized  image.  Video 
intensification  transformations  sun  the  weaker  images  against  the  background 
noise.  Since  noise  tends  to  be  random,  it  can  be  averaged  out  from  the  signal 
that  remains  after  each  transformation.  This  is  especially  useful  in  real-time, 
live  or  dynamic  situations  vhere  mottleness  or  muddiness  can  be  readily  removed. 
Video  enhanced  contrast  and  edge  enhancement  algorithms  operate  as  described 
above  in  threshold  detection,  but  will  alter  the  data  point  intensity  value 
around  that  threshold  to  render  a  more  distinctive  pattern.  Pseudo  coloring  is 
used  to  give  a  higher  degree  of  contrast  definition  not  possible  with  gray  scale 
images.  Any  gray  scale  level  (defined  by  the  data  point  intensity  from  0  to 
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255)  can  be  assigned  a  new  color.  That  color  may  be  an  intense  red,  quickly 
bringing  out  visually  the  boundary  information.  Regions  of  different  densities 
may  be  assigned  very  different  colors  to  enhance  their  relationships  with  one 
another .  ^ 

Another  application  during  image  enhancement  is  to  render  a  population 
distribution  of  soma  versus  fibers  in  a  single  field,  contingent  on  the  ability 
of  the  histochemical  stain  to  distiguish  them.  If  the  density  difference 
between  the  two  populations  is  sufficient  to  yield  confidence,  the  computer  can 
make  the  automatic  analysis.  A 
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ABSTRACT 


A  general  conputer-hased  system  has  been  developer!  and  implemented  far 
acquiring  and  viewing  medical  image  data.  Originally  develop'd  far 
neuroma t mi c  stoiies  (1),  including  investigations  of  cel’  t-vpvjr.nhy  ml 
mimoctivity  in  brainstem  nuclei,  the  system  has  Nxame  a  versatile  .and  power1'  il 
tool  for  three-dimensional  analysis  and  display  of  a  variety  of  types  of  r.g" 
data,  including  sturlies  of  cardiac  TOrphanetry  an i  a-d  gel  electrophoresis.  The 
system  includes  components  for  data  input  vii  video  frame  digit  i/  ’r  or 
digitizing  tablet;  graphical  output  through  a  high-resolut  ior.  color  gri[h;~s 
display  or  hardcopy  plotter.  Keys  to  the  system’s  flexibility  aivl  power  are  a 
“roe-structured  data  file  system,  in  which  line  segments  ini  shade!  strips  -ly 
!>e  oamhinod  to  form  complex  three-dimensional  structures,  and  a  disk-tvs'-"! 
virtual  memory  system  which  permits  greater  numerical  accuracy  irv!  use  of  lar  ger 
structures  than  would  be  otherwise  possible  with  a  16-bit  minienputer . 

Keywords  and  Phrases :  Three-dimensional  reconstruction,  computer  microscope, 
gr<aphics  d.atu  base,  shaded  surface  unaging,  image  .analysis. 


I.  SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION 

A.  System  components  (Fig.  1) 

The  system  has  been  assembled  fran  standard  emes  from  a  high  resriut  ion  vi  '■'o  co/vu  .  (Oohu'i 

cot:  crients .  based  on  a  16-bit  minicomputer  and  a  on  a  35rn  fibn  transport  syst  on  (MeV.el  1  or  fna 

high  performance  graphics  processor.  The  BCA  video  camera  mounted  on  a  light  nucivs.'ojv- . 

ninicorpiter  (Bata  General  S/130)  has  half  .a  Outpit  from  the  Tk.inas  goes  *  o  S"V<  :  i!  vid*>a 

megabyte  of  main  memory  and  a  200  megabyte  disk;  monitors  by  means  of  a  Cohn  Viueo  5Vnt'!cm 

it  is  inter  facet!  to  a  microprogrargr.able  gr.apliics  Matrix,  which  also  controls  the  c.amera  irgxits  t  a 

processor  (Ikoms  RP3000)  via  a  DMA  link.  These  the  Ikon.as.  These  mnr.'.tors  include  a  Ramtek  hiih 

devices  have  been  enhanced  by  our  implementation  resolution  color  tmrnor  vht''.  optrates  c  6('h;’., 

of  i  disk-tvasod  virtual  ;a<mory  array  system  which  and  a  Cotir.ac  bl.ick  and  wht'e  mnrvd  ■  r  whu  ’. 

permits  ir.onipul-ation  of  arrays  too  large  to  fit  ir.  operates  at  ei-hor  jo  or  60hz.  The  l-.’nas  c.an 

locally  addressable  memory.  Input  to  the  Ikon.as  display  the  contends  of  its  fr.r.e  buffet  in  •  wj 

ways:  as  a  51?  X  il?  X  ^  hit  imago  in  full  -olcr, 
or  ,as  <a  1024  X  10?4  X  B  bit  m'.igo  with  256  levels 
of  gray  or  4  pseudocolors.  There  are  *wr. 
SirrYigraihics  Bitp.id  graphics  tablets  for  mriu.ial 
digitiz.ation  with  a  him!  held  stylus.  Ihe  “ablet 
Pertnncion  to  copy  without  fee  all  or  part  of  this  material  it  granted  drives  ,a  us< T-d-  f;  r.e!  Ikoms  cursor  for  dig;  t  t.tj.ug 

provided  that  the  copies  arc  r.oi  made  or  distributed  for  direct  frnm  vi  iivi  i;aig.  s  Whi.di  are  s“  af'l  m  ’he  fr  etc 

commercial  advantage,  the  At  M  copyright  notice  and  the  title  ol  the  buffer.  Gr  it  hies  outpit  is  also  .full  ible  frar. 

puhlicatinn  and  its  date  appear,  and  notice  iv  given  that  copying  i\  by  two  T-»kt  ronix  4*'O0-ser  ies  “ormina!  s  r  frer 

pcin.iv-Ktn  of  the  Association  for  Computing  Sljchinery.  to  copy  ♦<,r:r  :r..‘ !  s  with  Tektronix  ion 

otherwise,  or  to  republish,  requires  a  fee  and  or  ipcctlic  permission.  Ivvir  ts.  Hir  1  vry  •  :iut  is  iv«iil.th1c%  throinV.  a 

V«*rs.'»*.oc  Hitrix  \*r  int  *'r/nlottor . 
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FIGURE  i. 


Center:  Hie  host  is  a  FATA  GENERAL  Eclipse  R/Un  16-bit  minicomputer  vhich  is 
interfaced  to  .in  IKDfAS  RD6-inon  frame  buffer  with  a  high-speed  3’-hit 
mic  reprogrammable  processor.  VERSATEE  matrix  printcr/plotter  is  the  main  high 
resolution  hardcopy  graphics  out  pit  device.  RV-1TF.K  color  nor.  l  tor  is  the  main 
graphics  output  device  for  the  IKONAS  frame  buffer.  CQItl  Video  Svitchinq  Matrix 
rvmages  routing  of  all  video  signals  in  laboratory. 

Upper  right:  Ett  Optical  Flench  for  aligning  .and  copying  serial  electron 
micrographs  into  35tito  film  strip  sequences. 

Upper  left:  MEKEI,  high-precision  35ms  film  transport  Ouch  projects  into  a  can, 
high  resolution  video  camera.  COt.TVC  B/W  monitor  and  SlMdAGRAFdllLS  digitizing 
tablet  for  display  and  data  input. 

Gotten:  LEITZ  Orthoplan  light  microscope  with  X/Y  stepper  motor  shine  and  camira 
lucid  a  drawing  tulie.  RCA  video  camera  linked  to  IKONAS  video  digitizer  input. 
Grapiiics  tablet,  B/W  monitor  anil  TELEVIBKO  terminal  with  riPT-iP  mulation  hoard 
serve  as  grapiiics  inpit  and  display  dev  ices .  B/W  monitor  projects  vector 
displays  into  light  microscope  viewing  field  through  drawing  tube. 
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are  u'le  to  .-el  burnt  lata  from  tho  light 
i '  ".T.. 'one,  nrojectino  miotvisixaiio  (onl  arqerl , 
n-int  *i  r.tr**ri.tl,  ?r>r.i-.  film  strips,  nr  mass 
s'  -rag-*  vi  i**o  device.  A! '  pr.>ir.ans  arc  designed 
so  ‘ : i u t  1 ,v  i  f rod  .any  of  soar  *os  can  lie 

eut'fd  at  any  *  inn  ourirg  *'>•»  analysis  of 
pr-.  "ions!  y  acquired  lata.  Usually  the  il.ata  eg nos 
free.  biological  objects  which  have  boon  serially 
s  *o‘ inr.rd .  Tin  objects  of  i:i*orost  may  consist  of 
RVit-nic  boundaries,  cell  locations, 

vrora  lioaraphic  grain  vs:-,  ions  or  call  munbr.mes 
•vvl  synapses  in  ttv*  case  of  serial  ol  octroi, 
r  inonraphs .  In  *.ho  current  syst  on ,  object 
pcs i  1 1 ons  arc  ent  erol  interactively  via  a  qraphics 

‘  .bl  i't  . 

TV  fore  mints  am  iT'-ral  from  any  s-rt i on  a 
hi n'onical  coordinate  system  is  ost abl  i shot  wti i eh 
confer* s  relative  paints  from  a  graphics  tablet 
r.'o  ibsoluh-*  points  in  the  see* ion.  Ibis 
iv."'’v«'s  cal  ibr.it  inq  the  locations  of  tablet 
phr.*s  in  relation  to  the  optic  system  wt 1  eh  they 
piss  •hroinh  in  or  lor  to  appoar  on  tho  vi.!i>o 
•a aiitor.  Dtere  are  at  boast  Miron  coord  mate 
syst  it's  which  mist  bo  dealt  wi*h:  1)  tho  tablet 
•  vTorlimto  sys* .ti,  ?)  -he  biological  (absolute) 

■  -vrlinato  syst .  m,  ini  ’)  tho  video  monitor 
.x,*r  linate  fys*>m  (pixels).  Tho  biolrriical 

rmriitiato  system  is  l'f;r.td  by  an  oriqin  and  axis 
'us  ally  Y-ncsitive)  and  a  scale  in  microns. 

D.e  1  iqht  microscope  lata  a<*quisit  ion  station 
(!  'a.  1,  bee*  on)  operates  as  a  "video  lucid-a" 

ays’  xa,  analogous  to  •:  "caraora  lucida"  system 

:;*d  -a  ".an -.ally  1  r  v  rij.vt  s  r.een  in  tho 
-.  -•  isoopiv  field .  Du1  bnw'tq  tube  is  limed  at  a 
vi  i"  display  so  tint  vectors  which  appear  on  *)>■> 
I: sp!‘-y  ,r.,  op*i?ally  mixol  wi‘h  the  nan JO  froni 
the  ~’.-unsc.'po  slide.  D  •*  -,sor  then  sees  a  cursor 
anl  •■••x.'tors  overlaid  on  -he  imago  v i eo - 1  through 
the  eyepiece.  Die  1 icht  microscope  stage  is 
‘r  t.'a'ei  m  the  horizontal  plane  by  two 
,  - 1- pu*.or-mnt  rol  1  <*]  stepper  motors.  In  order  to 
interpret  the  positions  of  .'rtijncts  seen  thronqh 

mie[-iscoi*a  rwi  alliti'  nal  rxaordinato  syst. ns 
ire  ne-ossary :  tlv  sfopp*r  un'nr  coordinate  system 

■  ml  the  1  ight  mi  eraser  >po  coordinate  sytem.  Dio 
■oep^.T  motor  coor  Ur. a*es  are  preset  hnrlwnre 
h/vations  which  are  defined  in  the  interface  to 
th"  corn;  ter .  Die  light  microscope  coordinate 
sy*Ti  is  invisible  to  *he  user  but  relates  to  the 
cirulir  field  that  is  seen  thronqh  the  eyepiece 
ari  l  any  nonl  ine.tr  if  ics  that  may  exist  in  the  x-y 
plane.  in  addition,  a  third  st  epper  inator 
mi:*  ro!  •»  ‘he  focus  knob  and  provides  z-ocxir  linator, 
for  a  biolorjic.il  sp'ci:n<*n  of  sufficient 
thi  hness.  A  vilixa  camera  mounted  on  tlv* 
n  •ros  'epo  int  ralm-s  a  '■.Ton  coorlinate  system 
which  is  i  subset  of  the  microscope  coordinate 
HVP*  tTfr.* 


In  order  to  deal  with  all  these  onrlinato 
systems,  there  are  calibration  anl  tr  insf  't— .itinn 
sulirout.i nes  to  convert  points  in  one  oaiimate 
system  to  another.  For  example,  by  non  these 
routines  a  pro i rum.  can  determine  the  ui-ix-r  of 
stoker  motor  scops  to  move  tne  imago  n  the 
microscope  to  display  a  certain  ■  laloqictl 
ccor.iinate  in  the  con* or  of  ‘•he  i:iicros<Y':  i  -  field, 
or  the  bioloqica!  coordinate  of  a  pixel  from  a 
diqitizol  video  image  of  the  microscopic  f  ield  can 
lie  calculator!.  Die  cal  ibration  routines  establish 
the  matrices  nc-essary  for  -ho  transformation 
routines.  Any  time  tJv  st eprv.r  mitors  .r?  mcvol, 
niv  matrices  are  a.-norat-'l  to  account  for 
translations  of  all  the  coordinate  sys'ems.  Die 
user  is  able  to  monitor  the  calibration  in  the 
1  iql.t  microscope  syst. .-mi  treatise  line  soqmon-.s  and 
cell  markers  lisplayryi  on  the  video  imaqe  she  ll  2 
ainv'.ar  optically  sujicr impose!  cT.’or  the  mvomc 
structures  they  represent  in  the  mier-or-i-opic 
field.  Diis  vi  !•  *•->  i:aaq  *  can  fv>  uplatr»l  any  *  i.me 
chanrje  in  coordinate  syston  ars. 

SL-nil.ir  nr  »:t  ar.s  are  asod  ro  acquire  d..-  . 
from  the  enlaner,  Iferi  film  strip  pr.ji.xwq, 
video  source,  *r  .1:  rortly  from  ti.o  ur aptn  -s 
tablet.  We  use  a  s:x»cially  losiqnt'l  optical  1  iql.t 
hunch  (?)  to  create  15m  film  strips  frun  serial 
electron  microar  pa  r.eoatives  (Fiq.  ),  upper 
nqht).  Diese  fi!-.  strips  can  t),en  tie  examine; 
with  a  Mekel  Ins*  rrnents  precision  ‘rmspor- 
system  monntel  a  platform  with  stepper  aimr1! 
controlling  X-Y  translation  an-1  rotation  (Fiq. 
upper  right) .  Dv*  muxiter  also  controls  simle 
frame  movements  of  the  filrr.strin  in  •  rvarl  a-  ) 
reverse  directions.  A  Aohu  hi an-r‘.s.o|a*  i  >n  bl  ack 
ami  white  canera  is  mounted  . ihcro*  tlv-  projector 
.and  the  images  on  *;-,,*  film  scrip  ir°  Ini'  iz.*!  tn 
pro!  ice  video  images  io  *h<*  p-mnas  fr  '"e  buffer 
Diese  video  images  can  b*  us«--l  to  align  serial 
sections  using  isvt-ae  -uebininq  t-*clini'T.i*‘s.  Lire* 
segments  can  be  trac**l  over  the  vid.*o  im.ije  *  • 
us  inq  a  tablet  core  ro’  1  e  1  cursor ,  and  stored  in 
the  file  after  user  approval .  When  digitizing 
d i recti y  frtxa  th*-  tablet  (>*.g.  print'x)  mi-erid 
laid  on  top  of  tlv*  tablet)  the  urv'r  traces  over 
t)ie  drawiixj  wit)i  t>io  *  ah  let’s  lunl-he;.;  cursiar  and 
vectors  eipx'ur  on  -he  video  scram  u. c**r igivcl  or. 
a  biological  axis  plotted  on  tlv*  srieon.  .Ml  lat  t 
f  oxn  the  digitizing  t  lblet ,  wi*h  e:x*;  :pria*e 
calibration  inform*  ion,  can  h»t  ctorel  in  data 
files  for  l.at.er  analysis  aral  disr.lay. 

C.  .Diree-djjnensiior.a;  la* abuse 


Vie  have  d»*v. *1  cp •  1  i  hierarchi -a!  fib*  ny s-en 
for  flexible  int eract  ion  with  .dat  a  er.t  r.*l  into 
tile  rxiaput *»r .  All  lata  is  ni.ysic,.Hy  s'  u.x|  i:,  a 
binary  file  as  lists  f  four  '■‘-bit  fb>i*ing  point 
nniwrs  which  Mbir.e  to  form  a  bmeul  tre 
structure.  Dc*  virt.n'.  monru-y  sof'wnro  pack.igi 
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can  address  .my  element  in  the  file  is  if  it  wre 
in  i  lame  4-dimcnsional  irny.  *  4?-bi*  a.ldrctss 
ir,  used  to  net  • !»»  values  of  my  4-tuple  in  the 
data-base.  The  T’-l'it  nimbers  in  the  file  ran  he 
grouped  toqether  to  form  d-d  immsi. anal 

ox'rd  mutes,  a:  Irens  painters  to  other  oluncnrs  in 
•he  file,  matrices.  and  tr>i'  notes.  A  t»ie 
contains  inscriptive  infoma».ion  .ini  addresses 
(pointers)  needed  to  traverse  tjaP  tree  structure. 
Each  node  content's  the  .lliross  of  (pointer  to)  i*s 
parent  nolo,  is  well  as  pointers  to  its  sibl  ims 
and  first  cbili  (Fiq.  ?).  Sib!  inns  are  oannoctod 
to  each  other  is  loubly  linked  lists,  i.e.  o.arh 
nolo  contains  pointers  to  prrdocessors  ml 
successors.  For  example,  to  find  the  secern  1 
siblinq  of  a  certain  node  one  would  have  to  got 
t)ir>  allress  of  tie  first  siblinq,  and  then  qot  the 
allress  of  that  sibl inn's  successor.  There  is 
also  a  pointer  to  a  4x4  transformation  matrix 
which  is  associated  wi*h  each  role  to  allow  for 
three-dimensional  transformations  ( translation, 
rotation,  scalirsq)  at  any  level  in  the  data-base . 


FIGUHE  2. 

Different  levels  in  the  hierarchy  are 
represented  by  different  types  of  roles  (Fin.  d). 
The  first  four  entries  of  the  file  are  reserved  as 
a  F 'XT?  role,  which  contains  global  information 
at  nut  th"  file,  and  the  a  Hresses  of  the  first 
SirTION  and  STRUCTURE  roles.  Data  acquisition 
pronrans  must  first  create  a  SECTION  node  in  order 
to  t. q i n  collect inq  data  for  any  qiven  section. 
SECTION  ro'.es  centain  information  about  the  .lata 
acquisition  hardware  and  biolonical  nvitorial  in 
the  s-cticn  in  order  to  define  a  bioloqical 
coordinate  sys*no.  Pita  is  entered  for  each 
r,e- v  i on  as  Sm-TIA?  nodes,  which  are  the  children 
of  SECTION  roles.  A  seqrv'nt  is  defined  as  any 
)ie>ijpin>i  of  digitized  points  frrm  material 
an  ilyZ'xl  it  any  of  the  data  entry  stations. 
S1/71IJ.T  notes  f r>mt  to  lists  of  thro— dimnnioivil 
O or  Unites.  axe  FFTMirtT  *  ransfonn.it  ion  laitrix 

allows  for  local  aligrr».nts  to  aliust  for  tissue 
distortion  in  the  original  m.i».-ri.a]  .  Segments  can 
ir.irli.  le  -xan’eurs  (line  trvinis  around  the  horler 
rtf  a  se-t  I  ".,-1  rhvet),  ceil  pus  i  t  in;-.S , 
au*r.rn  linrjrirhi-  jn:n  fo  .it  :or.s,  '  ir  f, vlii.nl 
-.li’.-.s  (1  t.'vt-.iras  wi'h  relatively  I'm*;;  i.-t 

pi.-dions  in  r-riil  'i'-"  i  ts  which  are  fer 

i'i  :  iryent  of  wm!  sections). 


fdice  !..vjm,xit  it w  1  *:.vt  mi  )  it  i  a.-  .‘liter. «1, 

t  !,»•  ix’xt  st  ep  in  lit  i  in  d  y  ■  i  .  i  to  .  1  o'  .  '  y  the 
s*  t  tin*  X  l  f  s  frill  i-.icli  f.i- linn  wAi|.-h  f.itm  oirts  of 
Structures.  The  s.»ime:it  s  .re  •  d.ct.d  frm  line 
dr.twinns  on  th.e  vi  "ill ;  *  t  by  inn  t  *  iiq.t 

omit rol  led  cursor .  The,..  s-dot'd  s-ipiihi  |..’iv 
CO??  1  .Us  an  1  are  the  'hillr.ii  of  SilRFYV 

pointers.  A  set  of  .  I  mt  ours  cm  then  lv.  sen* 
surf  ic nn  roa*i:ie  (1)  whi  -h  queri'es  i  set  of 

tri  exiles  (STRIPS)  which  ire  il  .a  *hc  -hi  I  Ir.ti  of 

the  SURFACE  painter .  This  set  of  'ri  null's,  which 
cxinn.i’ts  .xint  nirs  frxa  ilv,-.T.*  pn  t  ms;,  define., 
tile  minumtn  surf  ice  area  h..i»i'ii  the  con'  ->urs  and 
n*nera'es  inpm  to  a  s  irf  ice  1  mlit  inq  routine  f  4  -  - 
fty  ocinhimnn  the  output  of  the  liu'i'inn  alqcri'lin 
with  perspect  tve  cal.  ndations,  ni'  :"t  n  fill,  an  1 
Z -buffer  hidden  suifa-e  •  echn  Uf  ies  ... '  • 

construct  i  vi.v  of  »he  three  dimensional  surf  ice 
of  the  object  represent, «1  by  a  SURFACE  nole.  Ail 
X-Y-Z  axis  and  fhr«>>- dimensional  grids  c.m 
superimposed  on  the  display  to  provide  dep*h  cues 
atvl  scaling  information.  F.ich  SURFACE  node 
correspotads  to  on,,  ."ontin’ious  branch  of 
structure,  i.e.  for  each  fiRAM'H  no'.e  there  is  -rii 
SURFACE  node.  If  a  structure  does  :»'t  hr  »'  'h  i*t 
STRUCTURE  nrale  will  .wily  fxnnr  tr>  ope  P.P-Vf'li 
nole.  On  the  otlier  haol,  1  branchitn  :.*rur*nre 
will  lx>  represent  »>1  by  a  hierarchy  of  PR-Vf'II  no  ies 
for  each  brand'. . 
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A  STRICT ’RF.  loos  not  nccensar  i  I  y  have  ui 
represent  .1  surface,  since  its  contours  .-.in  lv> 
fornol  from  any  type  of  SFCMITTTS.  Groups  of  ,-olls 
or  mtot  adirnraphic  dots  can  also  be  organize! 
into  structures  for  further  .analysis.  Hie 
programs  include  guant i tat ive  llgorittuns  for 
‘"iiMf.v.a  dikx-rs  in  spice  or  oaloilat  mo  volitnes 
ml  surtaco  areas.  Input  to  those  algorithms  ran 
-’tae  fr-aa  various  node  t >7 or. . 


D.  nisei  ay 


"^•.ero  are  several  ways  wo  can  display  those 
ir  l  lo-tions  o:  ilat.a.  Hardcopy  is  available 
through  1  Versa  tac  ttatria  Pr intor/pi0t ter  as  text 
ot”  •  ,x't  - 1 s .  hap-h  in  th'oo— limonsiorwal  views  is 
simulated  \y  hiving  different.  line  thicknesses  for 
•.•.-■tor-,  t)  at.  represent  d  1  f feront  1  istances  to  th" 
vi-wing  eye  (Fig.  4)  that  represent  different 
list  Ill-os  to  tile  Vi.-vim  eye.  Vector  output,  is 
also  available  on  Tektronix  4014  or  4bl  ?  terminals 
f  ir  a:ia 1  yc  mg  individual  sections.  For  color  and 
shalol  graphics,  the  Ikon  as  display  system  js 
'..•vl.  The  Ikonas  has  lew  .and  hi  ah  resolution 
"aai-  s  of  51?  x  51?  X  3?  bit  and  lhn4  x  in?4  x  R 
hi*  rixds  respectively.  In  high  resolution  nolo 
t-.e  H -Puffer  is  store!  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
1lvlryt  lb?4  X  51?  pixel  resolution  images 
with  hidden  linos  .and  surfaces  rcrnyoi.  jn 
ft  arrii'.s  wliich  have  three-dimensional  graphics 
<  ipihi  l  y  a  j-i.artieul.ar  vim.  of  objects  in 

luolnji.-a]  spice  is  defined  by  eye,  viewpoint,  and 
jig'-  vi-rtor  coordinates.  Clipping  planes  aivl  a 
e;.  -fing  can  be  use-1  to  irolify  the  vi--w  by 
-.•'!  o.  •»  jnq  >5.  it  different  parts  or  zooming  in  an-1 


33-.*'  Ikonas  graphics  Systran  contains  a 
micmpi-xjr.anmahl e  processor  with  highly  parallel 
oivr  it  ion  for  rapid  usage  .aanstnict  ivau  and 
analysis.  Microprograms  have  tv.'n  impUaneritol  for 
rapid  victor  generation  .and  suvnth-sh.alod  polygon 
filling.  These  prog  rims  r.p'el  up  the  time  it 
takes  to  construct  1  hr*. --dimensional  vi.vs  of 
cunplox  .  111a tnn leal  structures,  an-1  help  the  user 
select  ideal  views  interactively.  The  Ikon.as  uses 
a  3a -bit  color  lookup  table  to  en-iblo  pseulocolor 
or  full-color  operation.  Hus  lookup  table  can 
also  lae  used  to  set  thresholds  for  edge  detection 
or  grain  counting  algorithms. 


II.  CIS'IJFSION 


The  syst.-an  has  been  used  by  several 
laboratories  in  the  m-'lical  sc'nool ,  with  varied 
applications.  Ckie  pro involves  reconstruct  ino 
the  locations  of  pigmented  dopamine  neurons  in 
hirvan  brainstems,  and  counting  regional  cell 
numbers  in  different  puts  of  the  brain  (Fir.  5) 
f>ir  ccr-.pjter-hns..i  syotrrr  was  necessary  N cause  of 
Ih.o  large  nirnher  of  dopamine  containing  neur-'t-.s  in 
tlie  hirvan  brain,  at>l  the  no--essi*y  to  an.,.y.-o  the 
mmber  of  tlrese  neurons  in  different  1  >  cions 
with  respect  to  aging  and  n^urologi-al  disease.  A 
similar  project  involves  tjre  display  of  neurons  in 
the  ventral  thalamic  nucleus  that  proje-t  their 
nerve  endings  into  the  sarwatosensory  cortex  of  the 
rat  (Fig.  f>) .  The  syst  •t\  wns  ur,oo  to  fir.>'r-s  My* 
th.reo-dimensional  toroirarhy  present,  in  qm.tT'M  of 
cells  which  pro'ect  to  similar  ireas. 
Hiree-dimcnsional  surface  display  toclmigues  have 
been  use-1  to  r-'-onstrix-t  no.iroanataruc  filer 
tracts  and  cell  groiir.s  in  the  himan  brain  for 
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Fnur--  4:  Fjt.imj  1e  or  inri-oj-y  output,  from  V--rn.it «c 
pj,,<».,r.  v-  h  -  *  r  s  s  r>pre-.et,t  o-if  I  ir.i-1  of  niitmu- 
bnun  I  irvs  w.  *  I ,  -1  i  f  fer-i.t  line  thi--kn--s  ;**<-  ,0 


i:.li'lte  depth.  F.llol  triangles  arc  sp-Clfl' 
•  '•■’.Is  which  have  b- ’* •:  1  i- lent  1  f  1 ->!  in  !-r  the 
mi  err  s-  >  >p? . 
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teaching  (airbases  ( Fin .  7).  We  huv.  ■  also  bom 

digitizing  serial  sections  of  ranine  hearts  with 
mynr.ardial  infarcts  in  order  to  otnptre  the 
r.xonstrurt e>l  images  and  vohrw  estimations  with 
tlvase  obtained  from  nuclear  scans  (Fin.  8) 
Another  application  'nns  bt'en  quantitation  of 
protein  Mist ributions  in  ?-d  gel  electrophoresis 
images .  The  qel  is  photographed  on  3 “van  film,  an.  1 
individual  frames  arc  d  iqi  t  i zed  into  the  Ikonas 
frame  puffer  by  a  video  camera  mount od  on  tl’.e  film 
transport.  A  special  program  can  then  detect 
spots  of  accumulated  protein  in  the  digitized 
iniqe  and  report  protein  presence  and  amount  in 
the  sample . 

Because  of  our  flexible  filing  system  and 
nodular  programming  under  a  time-sharing  syst-m, 
the  preqrams  are  easily  adapted  for  many 
applications.  Althounh  we  have  incorporated  many 
design  strategies  used  in  other  systems  (5,6,7), 
we  have  created  our  own  uniqie  data  hase  with 
identical  1/0  monagmaent  subroutines  in  all 
programs.  The so  i/o  routines  allow  programs  to 

access  dish  files  as  if  they  v«re  large  arrays, 
and  by  using  a  3"t-bit  address  we  can  vastly  exceed 
the  host  memory  limits.  The  sharol-page  facility 
allots  dish  buffers  tlaat  are  outside  of  program 
idiress  limits,  but  still  within  the  lost  nvia'ry , 
t  o  *  v>  roaitrxol  into  program  ad  Iress  space.  This 
facilitates  acceptable  program  responsiveness  .and 
speed.  We  Have  taken  advantage  of  the  rapid 

display  capability  of  the  Ikonas  qr-iphios  system 
w*  lie  retaining  the  flexibility  of  its 

nicraprogra-Ti'vable  pro'ossor .  Oir  approach  to 
t'-.r. v-diiTugision.il  reconstruction  .and  analysis  has 
been  to  create  high-resolution  images  with  high 
inf  .relation  content  as  deprtli  cues.  Mps*  real-time 
display  systems  impose  limits  on  the  caamplexi  •y  nf 
lata  they  can  Kara  He  and  the  in  format  ion  they 
provide  is  not  maximally  expressed  in  a  photograph 
of  a  si'xa’o  frame.  They  are  useful,  however,  in 
pi  evi.winri  three-dimensional  views  of  cbjerts  and 
in  establishing  the  v i I w  paraineters  for  oth-'r 
('Itali  ans.  By  creating  images  with  sxanh  sha  led 
surfaces  and  utilizing  hidden  surface  teehm  (ues 
instead  of  dynamic  vector  displays,  we  can  pro  luce 
a  thro-'-  lironsional  display  in  a  publ  i sliabl e 
form. 

Currently,  all  proqr arming  is  done  in  Fortran 
V  abler  tlie  AOS  Operating  Systrm,  with  sax' 
Icw-le'.'ul  driver  routines  written  in  Eel  ipse 
ass.g-bly  language.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
re-writing  the  data  acqiisition,  database 
nanagiment,  and  user  interface  routines  in  the  C 
programing  language;  and  are  considering 
impl  ..mentation  of  the  CORE  system  graphic 
staralards  as  outline.)  in  the  tpuarterly  report  of 
Siggrapi'.-ACM  (8). 

FViture  plans  indole  implementation  of 
general  pirpose  algorittms  for  cxiqxitor  detect  ion 
of  cell  boundaries  (9),  grain  counting  and 
el'X'tron  micrograph  analysis.  Micb'i'rograris.'l 
v.-rsions  of  those  a  Igor  it  )ms  could  run  quickly 
enough  for  user  interaction  in  a  srmi-autmvit  ie 
systrtti.  Tie  1  iglit  micros, ''p;  system  is  also  lie  mg 
ep.!ipp»«l  to  do  three-dimensional  analysis  of 
d«5i  lrite  hra'ichirig  patterns  in  Golgi  stained 
neurons . 


By  ini|'l  .m. -nt  i  ng  a  general  .an)  f  1 .  -x  i  i  ■  r>"  '  *  si 
whiet.  can  u.ierfice  lo  a  vui-'tv  'U~  :a»'.''.  d 

ins*  ritivaits,  we  Hive  thus  lev  1  ’(•*!  a  pw’rful 
tool  for  cdiiputer  analysis  of  bio'.oii  -a!  material 
.at  hoth  micros.’opic  an.)  iwmscopi  7  levels. 
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ABSTRACT 

Ongoing  studies  in  this  laboratory  have  explored  the  application  of 
computer  graphics  techniques  for  3-dimensional  reconstruction  of 
biological  structures  from  serial  slices  (1,2, 3, 9).  The  design  of  a 
database  for  storage,  manipulation  and  display  of  the  serial  section 
data  has  been  the  dominant  task,  while  software  for  graphical  input- 
output  has  been  straightforward .  We  describe  here  the  evolution  of 
our  database  design  strategies  to  what  we  now  consider  a  highly 
flexible  system  for  managing  our  biological  modeling  data.  The 
results  of  one  task,  imaging  of  a  complex  multiple  tubular  system  In 
a  kidney,  illustrates  the  power  of  the  database. 


INTRODUCTION 

There  is  a  growing  Interest  in  the  use  of  computer  technology  for 
the  digitization  of  biological  material,  and  for  three-dimensional 
reconstruction  of  anatomical  objects.  Several  laboratories  have 
developed  computer  systems  for  these  tasks  (9,10,11),  but  often  they 
have  concentrated  on  limited  applications.  These  systems  have 
contributed  to  the  evolution  of  data  acquisition  and  display 
strategies,  some  of  which  have  been  incorporated  into  our  system. 

All  of  these  systems  have  a  form  of  database  management  for  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  biological  coordinate  information.  After 
surveying  these  methods  we  felt  a  need  to  develop  an  advanced 
general -purpose  database  for  the  storage  of  anatomical  information. 
Our  long-term  goal  is  to  promote  the  evolution  of  database  manage¬ 
ment  of  biological  information,  so  that  it  may  become  more  useful 
for  the  scientific  community. 


DATA  AC0UIST10N 

We  are  able  to  collect  data  from  the  light  microscope,  projecting 
microscope  (enlarger),  printed  material,  35mm  film  strips,  or  mass 
storage  video  device.  All  programs  are  designed  so  that  data  from 
any  of  these  sources  can  be  entered  at  any  time  during  the  analysis 
of  previously  acquired  data.  The  objects  of  Interest  msy  consist  of 
anatomical  boundaries,  cell  locations,  autorad  jog roph 1 c  grain 
positions  or  cell  membranes  and  organelles  in  the  ease  of  serial 
electron  micrographs.  In  the  current  system,  all  object  positions 
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and  boundaries  are  entered  Interactively  via  a  graphics  tablet  and 
video  cursor. 

Beiore  points  are  entered  from  any  section  an  anatomical  coordinate 
system  is  established  which  converts  relative  points  from  a  graphics 

tablet  into  absolute  points  in  the  section.  This  involves  call-  O 

brating  the  locations  of  tablet  points  in  relation  to  the  optic 

system  which  they  pass  through  in  order  to  be  superimposed  over  a 

tissue  section  (Fig.  1).  There  are  at  least  three  coordinate 

systems  which  must  be  dealt  with:  (1)  the  tablet  coordinate  system, 

(2)  the  anatomical  coordinate  system  and  (3)  the  video  monitor 
coordinate  system  (pixels).  Transformation  subroutines  convert 
points  from  one  coordinate  system  to  another.  Calibration  subrou¬ 
tines  determine  the  matrices  necessary  for  the  transformation  »-  i 


Figure  1.  Example  of  a  digitizing  station. 

Illustration  of  the  video  luclda  computer  microscope  station.  The 
camera  luclda  drawing  tube  is  aimed  at  a  vector  graphics  display  on 
a  video  monitor.  In  this  way,  lines  which  appear  on  the  video 
screen  are  also  seen  when  viewing  a  microscope  field  through  the 
eyepiece.  After  calibration  of  a  biological  coordinate  system  on 
the  microscope  slide,  the  computer  plots  lines  which  optically 
superimpose  boundaries  in  the  tissue  specimens.  Cell  positions  are 
indicated  by  triangles.  Computer  controlled  stepper  motors  allow 
for  movement  of  the  specimen  within  the  microscopic  field  and 
updating  of  the  overlying  graphical  images  through  the  drawing 
tube.  A  video  camera  is  mounted  above  the  microscope  for  digitiz¬ 
ation  into  a  frame  buffer.  The  digitized  image  is  seen  on  the  video 
monitor  on  the  left. 

The  hardware  Includes  a  LEITZ  Orthoplan  Microscope,  XT  stepper  motor 
stage,  stepper  motor  focus  control,  graphics  terminal  and  tablet, 
30Hz  video  monitor  for  video  luclda  graphical  display,  60Hz  video 
monitor  for  frame  buffer  display,  DATA  GENERAL  S/130  16-bit  minicom¬ 
puter,  and  IKONAS  RD-3000  color  graphics  system  with  frame  buffer 
and  6R-blt  mlcroprogrammable  bit-slice  processor. 
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routines,  and  generate  a  set  of  paramaters  which  can  be  stored  in 
tbe  file.  These  parameters  are  used  to  assist  in  recal lbrating  an 
irtput  device  so  that  vector  displays  of  anatomical  information  in 
thf  file  can  be  optically  superimposed  over  the  biological  material 
they  represent.  This  allows  confirmation  of  accuracy  and  entry  of 
new  data  at  any  time.  When  programmed  changes  occur  in  locations  of 
physical  objects  within  the  digitizing  system,  the  coordinate  trans¬ 
formation  matrices  must  be  appropriately  modified. 

Often  the  need  exists  to  enter  data  from  the  same  physical  material 
using  different  input  devices.  For  example,  the  gross  anatomic 
boundaries  in  a  section  of  human  brain  are  too  large  for  the  light 
microscope,  and  must  be  traced  by  projecting  an  image  of  the  section 
onto  a  graphics  tablet  using  a  photographic  enlarger  (projecting 
microscope).  In  order  to  then  digitize  cell  positions  within  the 
same  sections,  the  data  must  be  reexamined  under  the  light 
microscope  with  the  preservation  of  an  anatomical  coordinate  3ystem 
common  to  both  input  devices.  This  involves  recal lbration  using 
digitized  points  already  stored  in  the  data  file,  and  finding  their 
corresponding  physical  locations  in  the  current  input  device. 


DATA  STORAGE 


Two-Dimensional  Models  of  Anatomic  Structures 

The  most  common  two-dimensional  representation  of  an  anatomical 
object  is  a  line  traced  around  its  external  boundary  as  viewed  in  a 
serial  section.  We  store  these  line  drawings  as  ordered  vertex 
lists,  where  the  first  point  in  the  list  is  graphically  represented 
as  a  "move"  (pen  up),  and  subsequent  points  are  "draws"  (pen  down). 
Similarly,  graphical  symbols  are  used  to  represent  single  point  d^ta 
such  as  cell  positions,  autoradiographic  grains,  synapses,  etc. 
Symbol  definitions  are  normalized  coordinates  stored  in  the  program 
or  data  file  and  are  translated  to  an  anatomical  coordinate  position 
for  final  display.  A  filled  region,  such  as  a  pigment  containing 
cell  body,  can  be  represented  by  center  of  mass,  area,  and  inten¬ 
sity,  when  using  digitized  video  images  for  data  acquisition. 
Digitized  information  from  one  particular  section  is  organized  into 
"segments".  Segments  Include  lines  (vertex  lists),  object  locations 
(lists  of  single  points)  and  fiducial  marks  for  serial  section 
al ignment . 


Computer  Display  Techniques 

^  The  graphical  display  of  digitized  information  requires  the  defi¬ 

nition  of  an  anatomical  window  through  which  a  part  of  the  anatom¬ 
ical  coordinate  area  Is  viewed.  This  requires  clipping  out  portions 
of  data  that  are  outside  of  the  window.  The  anatomical  window  Is 
then  mapped  to  a  physical  display  device  by  using  display  coordi¬ 
nates  which  define  a  viewport.  The  window  can  be  combined  with 
images  of  objects  seen  in  data  input  devices  or  manipulated  by  the 
user  to  focus  in  on  certain  regions  and  create  summary  diagrams  of 
al 1  data  entered.  The  current  parameters  used  to  define  this  window 

w  are  stored  in  the  data  file,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  user 

to  redefine  them  each  time  a  data  file  is  examined. 
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Three-dimensional  Models  of  Anatomical  St  ructures 

There  are  several  strategies  for  creating  three-dimensional  models 
of  previously  digitized  anatomical  data.  By  specifying  certain 
viewing  parameters  and  applying  a  perspective  transformation  (5), 
display  coordinates  are  generated  from  vertex  lists  to  create  three- 
dimensional  line  drawings.  Depth  perception  in  these  displays  can 
be  enhanced  by  using  line  intensity  or  thickness  to  represent 
distance  from  the  eye  or  by  hidden-line  algorithms,  which  assume 
that  each  vertex  list  represents  an  opaque  polygon. 

Recently,  new  techniques  have  evolved  for  computer  reconstruction  of 
three-dimensional  surfaces  of  objects  which  have  been  serially 
sectioned.  Triangulation  algorithms  are  used  to  generate  an  ordered 
polygon  list  from  two  vertex  lists  representing  two  "contours"  of  an 
object.  A  contour  represents  the  external  boundary  of  an  object 
which  has  been  sectioned  by  a  plane.  Contours  are  derived  from 
segments  In  sequential  sections.  There  are  several  requirements  of 
triangulation  algorithms  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  database. 

For  any  given  section,  several  segments  can  be  digitized,  repre¬ 
senting  different  objects  that  have  been  sliced  in  that  section. 

Each  segment  that  belongs  to  one  object  will  generate  one  contour. 
Techniques  are  necessary  to  specify  which  contours  belong  to  the 
same  object  in  different  sections.  If  an  object  branches,  it  will 
generate  more  than  one  contour  in  each  section.  Most  triangulation 
algorithms  will  not  generate  a  proper  set  of  polygons  for  branching 
surfaces  when  given  more  than  two  contours  as  input.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  branching  hierarchy  in  biological 
objects,  since  this  may  contain  Important  structural  and  functional 
information.  The  simplest  way  to  accomplish  this  Is  to  store  a  set 
of  sequential  contours  as  one  branch,  which  represents  one  three- 
dimensional  surface.  Each  branch  serves  as  input  to  a  triangu¬ 
lation  algorithm,  since  It  only  contains  one  contour  per  section. 

When  an  object  branches.  It  Is  necessary  to  construct  a  hierarchy  In 
the  database  to  represent  the  relationship  between  branches.  If  one 
branch  splits  Into  two  branches,  the  three  branches  will  share  a 
contour  In  one  of  the  sections  (Fig.  2).  To  satisfy  the  triangu¬ 
lation  requirements  this  shared  contour  must  be  present  in  all  three 


Figure  2.  Example  of  a  branching  object. 


A)  A  branching  structure  has  been  cut  in  serial  sections  and  its 
boundaries  (contours)  are  depicted  in  the  figure.  Notice  that  the 
third  contour  from  the  top  is  shared  by  all  three  branches. 

B)  In  order  to  triangulate  the  surface  of  the  branches  properly,  the 
shared  contour  must  be  split  with  a  line  segment  Into  three 
contours:  (1)  the  original  complete  contour  for  generation  of 
polygons  In  the  lower  strip  of  the  upper  branch,  (2)  and  (3)  the  two 
new  split  contours  which  are  used  to  generate  polygons  for  the  lower 
branches . 
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br.-nch  definitions,  but  should  be  split  In  two  of  the  branches, 
yarious  techniques  for  automatic  and  semi-automatic  splitting  of 
Contours  for  branches  exist.  In  our  current  implementation  w«  rely 
on  the  user  to  specify  where  to  split  the  contour,  because  of  the 
unpredictability  of  contour  complexity  in  serially  sectioned  biolog¬ 
ical  material.  The  triangulation  algorithm  also  requires  that  a 
contour  should  consist  of  one  continuous  vertex  list,  so  that 
different  segments  which  are  part  of  the  same  contour  must  be 
appended  together. 

The  polygons  generated  by  the  triangulation  algorithm  are  stored 
along  with  their  normal  vectors.  In  order  to  use  lighting  and 
polygon  fill  algorithms  to  create  three-dimensional  surfaces  in  a 
raster  display  system.  Each  ordered  set  of  polygons  generated 
between  two  contours  is  called  a  "strip*.  A  branch,  therefore, 
contains  an  ordered  set  of  contours  with  a  corresponding  ordered  set 
of  polygon  strips.  For  continuous  smooth  shading  of  a  polygon, 
average  normals  for  each  vertex  In  the  polygon  must  be  calculated. 
Vertices  are  assigned  average  normals  based  on  the  normal  vectors  of 
all  polygons  which  share  the  vertex.  This  is  done  only  once,  when 
the  entire  polygon  representation  of  an  object’s  surface  has  been 
constructed.  The  program  which  calculates  average  normals  uses  the 
hierarchical  tree  structure  of  branch  definitions  to  determine  which 
strips  in  a  branch  are  likely  to  have  polygons  which  share  vertices, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  to  scan  every  vertex  In  the  complete 
polygon  definition  of  an  object  surface.  Both  planar  normals  and 
average  normals  should  be  stored  in  the  database,  to  allow  the 
option  of  displaying  either  polygon  shading  or  smooth  Couraurd 
shading  (6). 


DATABASE  MANAGEMENT:  CUHRENT  IMPLEMENTATION 

Our  current  programming  environment  is  In  the  ’C*  programming 
language  (13),  under  the  AOS  Operating  System,  for  a  Data  General 
Eclipse  S/130  16-blt  minicomputer  with  a  200  megabyte  disk  and 
magnetic  tape  backup.  We  have  developed  a  virtual  file  system  for 
flexible  interaction  with  data  entered  into  the  computer;  this 
allows  programs  and  data  to  vastly  exceed  host  memory  limits  and 
simplifies  I/O  management.  All  data  Is  physically  stored  in  a 
binary  file  which  is  treated  as  an  extension  of  the  program's 
address  space.  The  virtual  memory  software  package  can  address  any 
element  of  the  file  through  3?-bit  pointers  to  byte  locations.  Data 
records  are  organized  into  nodes  which  contain  Information  about  the 
type  of  data  stored  and  address  pointers  to  lists  of  graphical  data 
and  other  nodes.  The  structure  of  the  graphical  data  list  depends 
upon  its  type;  for  example,  a  segment  consisting  of  a  line  points  to 
a  list  of  data  triplets.  Each  triplet  uses  3?-blt  floating  point 
numbers  to  represent  X,  T  and  Z  coordinates  in  3-sP»c*> 

Our  hierarchical  node  structure  employs  the  Knuth  transform  of  an 
n-ary  tree  (7).  Each  node  contains  the  address  of  (pointer  to)  its 
parent  node,  as  well  as  pointers  to  its  siblings  and  first,  last  and 
current  children  (Fig.  3).  However,  siblings  are  connected  to  each 
other  as  doubly  linked  lists,  i .e .  each  node  contains  pointers  to 
predecessors  and  successors.  To  find  the  second  sibling  of  a 
certain  node  one  would  have  to  get  the  address  of  the  first  sibling, 
and  then  get  the  address  of  that  sibling’s  successor.  The  current 
child  is  used  as  the  default  for  certain  node  operations.  The 
presence  of  the  current  and  last  children  also  serves  to  speed  node 
traversal  times  through  shortest  path  computations. 
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Figure  3<  Links  used  to  create  a  hierarchical  tree  structure. 


Hierarchical  trees  with  multiple  branches  are  created  by  setting 
aside  links  for  parent-child  relationships,  and  for  predecessor- 
successor  (sibling)  relationships.  All  nodes  point  to  their 
parents,  and  parents  point  to  first,  current  and  last  children. 
Siblings  are  all  doubly  linked. 


Different  levels  in  the  hierarchy  are  represented  by  different  types 
of  nodes  (Fig.  a).  The  first  four  bytes  in  the  file  contain  a 
pointer  to  the  first  free  byte  In  the  database.  Immediately 
following  this  end-of-flle  pointer  is  the  HOOT  node,  which  contains 
global  Information  about  the  file  and  pointers  to  a  group  of  FAMILY 
nodes.  Included  among  the  FAMILY  nodes  are  SECTIONS  and  OBJECTS. 
Data  acquisition  programs  must  first  create  SECTION  nodes  for  each 
section  to  be  analyzed.  Data  is  entered  for  each  section  as  SEGMENT 
nodes,  which  are  the  children  of  SECTION  nodes.  A  segment  Is 
defined  as  any  grouping  of  digitized  points  from  material  analyzed 
at  any  of  the  data  entry  stations.  SEGMENT  nodes  point  to  lists  of 
three-dimensional  coordinates.  The  SEGMENT  transformat  Ion  matrix 
allows  for  local  alignments  to  adjust  for  tissue  distortion  In  the 
original  material.  Segments  can  Include  lines  (e.g.,  tracings 
around  the  border  of  a  sectioned  object),  cell  positions,  autoradio¬ 
graphic  grain  positions,  or  fiduciary  marks  (landmarks  with  rela¬ 
tively  constant  positions  in  serial  sections  which  are  used  for 
al  lgnment ) . 

Once  segment  and  section  data  are  entered,  the  next  step  In  data 
analysis  Is  to  Identify  the  segments  from  each  section  which  form 
parts  of  biological  objects.  The  biological  object  Is  represented 
by  an  OBJECT  node,  which  points  to  the  first  BRANCH  node.  If  a 
structure  does  not  branch  Its  OBJECT  node  will  only  point  to  one 
BRANCH  node.  On  the  other  hand,  a  branching  structure  will  be 
represented  by  a  hierarchy  of  BRANCH  nodes.  Each  BRANCH  node  points 
to  a  family  of  STRIP  nodes,  which  represent  the  surface  definition 
of  that  branch.  Selected  line  segments  In  each  section  become 
CONTOURS  and  are  grouped  In  pairs  for  each  STRIP  node.  Each  pair  of 
contours  belonging  to  a  STRIP  node  can  then  be  sent  to  a  triangu- 
latlon  routine  which  generates  an  ordered  set  of  polygons  called  a 
strip.  The  strip  of  polygons,  which  connects  contours  from  adjacent 
sections,  defines  the  minimum  surface  area  between  the  contours  (8). 
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Tf||,r»  «re  two  types  of  surfaces  which  can  be  generated  by  the 
tr;iangulation  algorithm,  as  specified  in  the  STRIP  node:  (I)  an  open 
surface  in  which  the  ends  of  the  surface  do  not  meet,  as  in  a  sheet, 
(2)  a  closed  surface  in  which  the  ends  do  meet,  as  in  a  tube. 

There  are  two  other  families  of  the  ROOT  to  note  here.  One  is  the 
ORPHAN  family.  As  one  builds  an  object  from  a  series  of  digitized 
tissue  slices,  branches  are  often  found  before  It  is  known  where 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  branch  hierarchy.  In  our  earlier 
strategies,  one  had  to  Immediately  attach  new  branches  to  their 
parents.  By  keeping  Isolated  branches  in  the  orphan  family,  users 
can  now  build  objects  in  fewer  passes  through  the  serial  sections. 
The  other  family  to  note  is  the  GHOST  family.  As  nodes  are  deleted 
from  the  tree,  they  are  placed  in  this  repository  so  that  users 
might  have  a  chance  to  return  them  to  the  hierarchy.  A  repacking, 
or  garbage  collection,  operation  clears  the  ghost  family  and  removes 
the  node  and  its  data  from  the  file  along  with  all  its  descendents* 
nodes  and  data. 


Figure  a.  Hierarchy  in  3-dimensional  anatomic  database. 


A)  SECTION  nodes  are  considered  siblings,  and  are  doubly  linked. 
SEGMENT  nodes  are  the  children  of  SECTION  nodes,  and  also  contain 
pointers  to  lists  of  three-dimensional  coordinates  in  the  data 
file. 

B)  An  OBJECT  node  represents  the  complete  surface  description  of  a 
three-dimensional  structure.  OBJECT  nodes  are  connected  as 
siblings;  their  children  are  BRANCH  nodes.  BRANCH  nodes  connect  to 
each  other  in  a  hierarchical  fashion,  depending  on  the  branching 
nature  of  the  structure.  Each  BRANCH  node  points  to  a  family  of 
STRIP  nodes,  which  contain  the  surface  description  of  that  BRANCH. 
The  STRIP  nodes  point  to  pairs  of  CONTOUR  nodes  and  to  ordered 
polygon  lists,  which  are  groupings  of  three-dimensional  coordinates 
for  vertices  and  normal  vectors.  CONTOUR  nodes  point  to  three- 
dimensional  coordinate  lists  in  a  similar  manner  as  SEGMENT  nodes. 
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Commands  exist  for  the  manipulation  of  data  in  the  hierarchical 
tree.  Users  can  split,  append  or  delete  line  segments  that  are 
already  stored  in  the  file.  Capabilities  also  exist  for  removal  of 
excess  points  and  for  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  points  in  a 
vertex  list.  Segments  are  Identified  by  number,  label  or  by  placing 
a  video  cursor  near  their  centers  after  displaying  them  within  a 
two-dimensional  biological  window.  A  file  editor  exists  for  direct 
modification  and  display  of  the  real  numbers  In  the  file.  Elements 
in  tne  hierarchical  file  can  be  plotted  In  either  two-dimensional  or 
three-dimensional  forms  (Fig.  6).  The  plotting  subroutines  will 
expand  all  descendents  of  the  desired  node.  Quantitative  commands 
work  in  a  similar  manner:  nodes  and  descendents  are  used  as  input. 


structure  ( 

Integer  TYPE; 

integer  SUBTYPE; 

fllepointer  LABEL; 


/•  Type  of  node  (e.g.  ROOT,  SECTION, 
SEGMENT,  OBJECT,  etc.)  •/ 

/•  Node  subtype  (e.g.  What  kind  of 
SEGMENT  is  this?)  *! 

/•  Address  in  the  file  of  a  character 
string  identifying  this  node  •/ 


nodepointer  PARENT; 


nodepointer  PREVIOUS; 
nodepointer  NEXT; 
integer  SONS; 
nodepolnter  FIRST  SON; 
nodepointer  LAST  SON ; 
nodepointer  CURRENT_SON; 

Integer  RECORDS; 

integer  RECORD_TYPE; 


fllepointer  FIRST  RECORD; 


/•  Pointer  to  the  node  which  is  the 
parent  of  this  node  in  the  hier¬ 
archical  tree  (Pointer  =  Address 
of  beginning  of  node  in  file)  •/ 

/•  Pointer  to  the  previous  sibling  •/ 
/•  Pointer  to  next  sibling  In  list  •/ 
/•  Number  of  offspring  of  this  node  •/ 
/•  Pointer  to  first  offspring  •/ 

/•  Pointer  to  last  offspring  •/ 

/•  Pointer  to  current  offspring  •/ 

/•  Number  of  data  records  that  belong 
to  this  node  •/ 

/•  Type  of  data  record  (used  to  select 
a  template  with  which  to  read  data, 
and  specifies  record_size)  •/ 

/•  Address  in  file  of  first  record 
(Address  of  next  record  is: 

FIRST  RECORD  .  RECORD  SIZE)  •/ 


fllepointer  MATRIX; 
float  RED,  GREEN,  BLUE; 
Integer  FLAGS; 


integer  VARIABLES(21 ] ; 
)  VIRTUAL  NODE; 


/•  Address  of  a  R  X  k  transformation 
matrix  •/ 

/•  Color  of  graphical  data  that  is 
pointed  to  by  this  node  •/ 

/*  16  individual  bits  are  available 
to  turn  various  features  on  and  off 
for  any  given  node  •/ 

/•  Each  node  can  have  a  set  of  variables 
or  room  for  future  expansion  •/ 


Figure  5.  Data  structures  used  to  create  nodes  in  virtual  file. 

The  C  programming  language  allows  structured  data  formats,  which  we 
have  utilized  in  the  creation  of  a  virtual  node  description.  All 
nodes  in  the  hierarchical  tree,  including  the  ROOT  node,  use  this 
format . 
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DISCUSSION 

There  is  a  paucity  of  literature  available  concerning  database 
management  for  computer  digitization  of  anatomical  structures.  To 
our  knowledge,  this  work  represents  the  first  effort  toward  the 
development  of  an  advanced  general-purpose  database  system  for  this 
nascent  field.  It  appears  that  this  kind  of  graphics  database  is 
similar  in  many  ways  to  that  required  for  CAD/CAM  systems.  In 
particular,  we  have  found  that  many  features  of  the  ICES  standards 
for  transfer  of  CAD  information  overlap  those  necessary  for  storage 
of  structural  data  on  biological  objects.  As  these  various  systems 
mature,  we  expect  that  a  more  generalized  set  of  requirements  for 
graphical  database  design  will  develop. 

Large  amounts  of  disk  space  and  memory  are  clearly  desirable. 

Single  data  files  to  date  have  occupied  up  to  10  megabytes  of  memory 
on  disk.  A  large  disk  is  clearly  required,  since  thousands  of 
vertices  are  needed  to  portray  accurately  three-dimensional  Images 
of  biological  objects.  Most  of  this  space  is  dependent  on  the 
detail  required  of  the  line  drawings  (vertex  lists)  that  have  been 
traced  around  objects  of  interest.  Simple  circular  boundaries, 
often  seen  in  serial  electron  micrographs,  can  be  entered  by 
manually  selecting  individual  points  with  the  tablet  and  visual 
cursor;  while  complex  boundaries,  such  as  the  external  surface  of 
human  cortex,  require  a  stream  of  points  to  be  generated  while  the 
cursor  traces  the  outline.  We  have  already  accumulated  data  files 
with  contours  containing  up  to  500  points,  and  sections  containing 
up  to  100  contours.  The  triangulation  algorithm  has  the  potential 
for  Increasing  the  data  file  size  by  a  factor  of  nine,  because  of 
the  space  required  by  polygon  definitions  of  surfaces. 

We  used  this  system  in  a  recent  task  to  reconstruct  a  complex 
multiple  tubular  system  in  the  kidney  of  the  elasmobranch  little 
skate.  Raja  erinacca  (1<i, 15).  Manual  digitization  of  *3100  cross- 
sectional  profiles  of  the  tortuous  system  of  kidney  tubules, 
observed  in  a  series  of  125  consecutive  slices,  required  three  days 
of  work,  while  another  two  days  were  spent  building  the  object 
definition  of  this  complex  looping  structure.  The  principal 
anatomic  feature  of  this  system  is  a  bundle  of  tubules  which  are 
arranged  in  a  tight  parallel  array.  These  tubules  do  not  travel  a 
straight  path,  and  instead  change  directions  repeatedly.  Such  a 
tubular  system  is  considered  in  the  database  as  a  tree-like 
structure  with  single  portions  connected  by  nodes.  New  nodes  are 
defined  each  time  the  tubule  changes  its  direction.  A  tubule  Is,  in 
effect,  a  path  through  a  tree  which  does  not  branch.  An  image  of 
the  final  reconstruction  shows  the  bundle  of  tubules  coursing  its 
path  within  a  connective  tissue  sheath  (Fig.  6). 

To  summarize,  we  have  implemented  a  virtual  memory  software  package 
combined  with  C-based  data  structures  to  a  hierarchically  organized 
three-dimensional  anatomic  database.  This  database  serves  data 
acquisition  and  analysis  programs,  as  well  as  three-dimensional 
reconstruction  and  smooth  shaded  graphical  display  programs. 
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Figure  6.  Reconstruction  of  portion  of  nephron  from  the  kidney  of 
the  elasmobranch  little  skate.  Raja  erl nacea . 

Data  consists  of  approximately  100,000  polygons  generated  from  3100 
tubule  profiles  through  125  serial  slices.  This  portion  of  the 
nephron  is  a  specialized  bundle  of  fi»e  tubules  arranged  in  a 
parallel  array.  This  bundle  is  thought  to  be  responsible  for  the 
ability  of  the  skate  kidney  to  regulate  body  fluids  in  sea  water. 
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Summary 

The  Anatomical  Sciences  in  general,  in  parallel  with  Radiology, 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for  computer-assisted  technology. 
Initial  computer  applications  began  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's  throughout  the  anatomical  sciences  as  the  first 
minicomputers  became  available  for  laboratory  work.  The  hope 
quickly  arose  that  there  would  soon  emerge  computer-based 
technology  for  acquiring,  analyzing  and  imaging  of  two-  and 
three-dimensional  information  which  previously  could  only  be 
represented  numerically.  In  this  paper  we  will  describe  the 
software  and  hardware  strategies  evolved  in  our  laboratory  over 
the  past  six  years  to  meet  a  broad  range  of  quantitation  and 
modeling  applications. 


BACKGROUND 


One  of  us  (DJW)  (with  Dr.  Alan  Selverston,  at  University  of 
California)  had  the  pleasure  of  organizing  a  planning  session  on 
Computer  Assisted  Neuroanatomy  for  the  Division  of  Research 
Resources  in  1976  in  San  Diego,  California,  USA.  Seventy 
scientists  gathered  to  debate  the  needs  thought  to  exist  for 
applications  of  computers  in  anatomy.  It  became  clear  that  many 
parallel,  but  independent  efforts  were  underway  to  study 
biological  tissue  at  the  gross,  light  or  electron  microscopic 
levels  (Macagno,  et .  al . ,  [4]).  Data  acquisition,  either 
manually  or  through  automated  techniques,  was  a  major  concern. 
Alignment  of  serial  section  data  required  inventive  new 
strategies.  Imaging  and  plotting  of  two-  and  three-dimensional 
data  arrays  was  recognized  as  a  universal  problem.  Numerical 
analysis  was  needed  for  all  types  of  data.  It  was  also 
recognized  that  data  archiving  and  sharing  between  laboratories 
could  become  commonplace.  The  cost  of  the  labor  involved  in 


I  preparing  programs  even  then  seemed  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
;  equipment,  and  that  distribution  of  software,  if  possible,  would 
greatly  benefit  the  neuroscience  community.  Also,  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  broader  needs  of  brain  science  overlapped 
extensively  with  comparable  issues  in  the  study  of  objects  with 
:  radiological  techniques. 

One  product  of  the  planning  meeting  was  a  design  for  a 
comprehensive  neuroanatomical  computer-based  analysis  system 
which  would  satisfy  a  wide  range  of  needs.  In  our  laboratory  at 
Dallas  we  have  directed  our  efforts  toward  creating  a 
multipurpose  system.  From  the  outset  we  hoped  to  design  the 
software  programs  and  hardware  with  the  maximum  versatility  for 
different  applications  in  anatomy.  The  CARP  system  (Computer 
Aided  Reconstruction  Program)  has  been  developed  from  this  point 
of  view.  In  many  ways  the  basic  host  computer  and  programming 
language  has  not  changed  in  the  past  decade.  The  computer  memory 
and  hardware  components  have  become  far  less  expensive  but 
programming  costs  are  greater,  so  that  total,  costs  probably 
remain  similar.  The  major  technical  advance  has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  image  analysis  and  graphics  computers 
specifically  designed  for  acquisition  and  synthesis  of 
high-resolution  video  images. 

The  development  of  CARP  began  in  earnest  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  first  commercially  produced  high  resolution  raster  graphics 
system  from  Ikonas  Inc.  (later  purchased  by  Adage  Inc.).  The 
unique  combination  of  features  included  video  digitization,  a 
flexible  color  look-up  table  and  graphics  controller  and  a 
special  purpose  bit-slice  graphics  processor  designed  to  allow  a 
range  of  image  analysis  and  sophisticated  graphics  operations  to 
be  done  at  a  speed  which  made  practical  a  wide  range  of 
applications  in  anatomy. 

Three  major  tasks  have  emerged  as  functions  of  the  CARP  system. 
Morphological  information  is:  1)  acquired  by  a  variety  of 
strategies,  2)  manipulated  by  a  complex  data  base  structure,  and 
3)  imaged  by  an  assortment . of  algorithms. 
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l  HARDWARE  COMPONENTS 

I 

As  shown  in  Figure  1.  the  core  of  the  system  (Schlusselberg ,  et . 

...  al . ,  [7]  and  Smith,  et .  al . ,  [93)  is  a  host  computer  time  shared 
among  several  input  stations.  We  thought  at  the  start  that 
’>■  one-half  megabyte  of  main  memory  and  a  200  megabyte  disk  drive 
would  be  more  than  adequate.  However,  in  time  the  programs  grew 
i-  increasingly  complex  to  accommodate  the  variations  requested  by 
A  many  individual  users.  Our  current  version  of  CARP  requires  a 
r  minimum  of  2  megabytes  of  main  memory  with  a  virtual  memory 
operating  system  and  a  minimum  of  300-500  megabytes  of  disk 
space.  To  a  great  extent  computers  with  the  Unix  operating 
system  with  Fortran  and  C  languages  may  soon  emerge  as  a 
commodity  in  which  very  complex  software  systems  can  be  run  by 
machines  from  many  manufacturers'.  Our  current  computer  host  is  a 
Data  General  MV/8000-11.  In  our  experience,  the  AOS/VS  and  MV/UX 
environment,  with  its  32-bit  virtual  memory  capabilities  and 
hierarchical  file  system,  has  been  ideal  for  development  of  large 
application  programs. 

The  graphics  computer  is  a  newer  concept  for  which  few  standards 
have  emerged.  The  Adage  3000  raster  graphics  system  provides  for 
video  digitization,  4  megabytes  of  image  memory  (displayable  as 
512  x  512  or  1024  x  1024),  color  coding  of  video  output,  and  the 
microprogrammable  graphics  processor.  Data  input  modules  include 
tablet  with  hand-held  cursor  for  drawing  lines  and  points  of 
projected  images.  A  tablet,  stepper  motor  stage,  drawing  tube, 
and  bit  map  graphics  terminal  are  used,  when  appropriate,  to 
manually  input  data  while  viewing  microscope  slides.  Finally,  a 
high-precision  film  transport  with  movable  platform,  a  high 
resolution  video  camera,  and  microfilm  viewing  system  allows  for 
analysis  of  serial  electron  microscopic  sections. 


SOFTWARE  COMPONENTS 
Data  Input 


j  The  input  data  acquisition  routines  are  divided  into  modules  with 

commands  suited  f-  the  operation  of  given  hardware.  TRACE  i s  a 
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Figure  1.  System  Hardware  Configuration. 

The  current  computer  system  is  built  around  a  DATA  GENERAL 
MV/8000-11  32-bit  super-minicomputer  with  6.0  megabytes  of  memory 
and  two  354  megabyte  disk  drives,  and  an  ADAGE  3000  Raster 
Graphics  System  with  high-speed  microprogrammable  graphics 
processor  in  addition  to  a  DATA  GENERAL  Eclipse  S/130  with  0.5 
megabytes  of  memory  and  one  200  megabyte  disk  drive.  Various 
input  stations  acquire  data  from  an  enlarger,  microscope,  film 
transport  and  video  digitizer. 
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set  of  routines  which  support  drawing  diagrams  consisting  of 
lines  and  points.  Axes  and  scales  are  specified.  Labels  are 
applied  to  each  line  and  subgroups  of  points.  The  TRACE  routine 
allows  morphometric  analysis  of  any  image  represented  as  a 
histologic  or  photographic  slide  projected  onto  a  tablet. 
Photographic  or  other  images  on  paper  can  be  traced.  Files 
containing  segment  data  can  be  plotted  and  information  may  be 
printed  on  line  lengths,  centroids  and  areas  of  closed  contours. 
The  TRACE  facility  has  been  used  extensively  to  determine  areas 
of  cross-sections  of  human  gross  brain  material  or  to  outline 
brain  cross-sections  which  will  later  be  studied  under  higher 
power  microscopy. 

For  radiological  applications,  a  set  of  subprograms  (CT  for 
Computed  Tomography,  MR  for  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  and  ET  for 
Emission  Tomograpy)  are  ideally  suited  for  manipulating  medical 
image  data.  These  routines  contain  provisions  for  reading 
various  tape  formats,  displaying  the  image  data  using  standard 
windows  and  acquiring  perimeters  around  objects  of  interest. 
Manual  tracing  is  supported  in  a  fashion  similar  to  TRACE; 
however,  the  tablet  driven  cursor  is  superimposed  on  square  pixel 
video  arrays.  Identical  software  is  used  in  all  cases  in  which 
manually  drawn  lines  are  input. 

MICRO  contains  routines  for  plotting  data  with  a  light 
microscope,  tablet  drawing  tube,  and  bit  map  graphics  terminal. 
The  host  computer  issues  command  pulses  to  drive  a  stepper  motor 
stage  to  specified  positions.  The  operator  inputs  an  origin  and 
axis  for  each  section  of  biological  material.  The  stage  can  be 
moved  randomly,  directed  toward  positions  in  biological 
coordinates,  or  made  to  move  in  a  grid-like  pattern  for 
systematic  examination  of  large  areas.  Lines  and  points  drawn  on 
the  tablet  are  converted  in  the  host  computer  into  floating  point 
numbers  in  the  biological  coordinate  system.  Conversion  routines 
plot  lines  and  points  on  the  graphics  terminal.  The  bit  mapped 
screen  is  viewed  through  the  drawing  tube.  Calculations  result 
in  lines  and  points  being  superimposed  on  the  image  viewed 
through  the  eyepiece.  This  arrangement  allows  easy  comparison 
between  visual  images  and  overlays  of  what  has  been  stored  in  the 
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Systems,  for  a  Data  General  Eclipse  MV/8000-11  32-bit 
super-minicomputer  with  magnetic  tape  backup  and  700  megabytes  of 
disk  storage.  All  data  is  physically  stored  in  a  binary  file 
which  is  mapped  into  the  program's  virtual  address  space. 

Data  records  are  organized  into  nodes  which  contain  information 
about  the  type  of  data  stored  and  address  pointers  to  lists  of 
graphical  data  and  ocher  nodes.  The  structure  of  the  graphical 
data  list  depends  upon  its  type;  for  example,  a  segment 
consisting  of  a  line  points  to  a  list  of  data  triplets.  Each 
triplet  uses  32-bit  floating  point  numbers  to  represent  X,  Y  and 
Z  coordinates  in  3-space.  Segments  can  include  lines  (e.g., 
tracings  around  the  border  of  a  sectioned  object),  cell 
positions,  autoradiographic  grain  positions,  or  fiducial  marks 
(landmarks  with  relatively  constant  positions  in  serial  sections 
which  are  used  for  alignment.) 

Our  data  file  representation  (Smith,  et .  al ♦ ,  [10]  and  [11])  of  a 
complicated  neuroanatomical  object  is  organized  in  a  tree-like 
structure  which  is  similar  to  the  Knuth  transform  of  an  n-ary 
tree  (Pfaltz  [53).  A  tree  is  defined  as  a  system  of  the  nodes, 
or  data  packets.  The  tree-like  structure  comes  from  the  address 
pointers,  within  the  packets,  which  are  used  to  determine  where 
to  find  in  the  file  the  other  nodes  in  the  tree.  At  the  top  of 
the  tree  is  the  ROOT  node  which  contains  general  information  and 
pointers  to  family  modes.  A  FAMILY  node  might  specify,  for 
example,  how  to  find  the  location  in  three  dimensions  of  all  cell 
bodies  which  are  part  of  a  labeled  nuclear  region.  Alternately, 
a  different  category  of  FAMILY  node  might  point  to  all  contours 
or  sets  of  polygon  strips  which  define  a  surface  around  a  nuclear 
region.  A  variety  of  different  node  types  are  employed  to  define 
all  the  types  of  information  encountered  in  neuroanatomical 
studies  (Figure  2) . 

A  major  graphical  problem  exists  when  an  object  branches.  In 
this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  hierarchy  in  the 
database  to  represent  the  relationship  among  branches.  Special 
FAMILIES  of  nodes  are  used  for  temporary  storage  and 
manipulation.  If  one  branch  splits  into  two  branches,  the  three 
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Figure  2.  Hierarchy  in  3-dimensional  anatomic  database. 

A)  SECTION  nodes  are  considered  siblings,  and  are  doubly  linked. 
SEGMENT  nodes  are  the  children  of  SECTION  nodes,  and  also  contain 
pointers  to  lists  of  three-dimensional  coordinates  in  the  data 
file. 

B)  An  OBJECT  node  represents  the  complete  surface  description  of 
a  three-dimensional  structure.  OBJECT  nodes  are  connected  as 
siblings;  their  children  are  BRANCH  nodes.  BRANCH  nodes  connect 
to  each  other  in  a  hierarchical  fashion,  depending  on  the 
branching  nature  of  the  structure.  Each  BRANCH  node  points  to  a 
family  of  STRIP  nodes,  which  contain  the  surface  description  of 
that  BRANCH.  The  STRIP  nodes  point  to  pairs  of  CONTOUR  nodes  and 
to  ordered  polygon  lists,  which  are  groupings  of 
three-dimensional  coordinates  for  vertices  and  normal  vectors. 
CONTOUR  nodes  point  to  three-dimensional  coordinate  lists  in  a 
similar  manner  cc  SEGMENT  nodes. 
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branches  will  share  a  contour  in  one  of  the  sections.  To  satisfy 
the  triangulation  requirements  this  shared  contour  must  be 
present  in  all  three  branch  definitions,  but  should  be  split  in 
two  of  the  branches.  In  our  data  manipulation  procedure,  the 
user  specifies  where  to  split  the  contour  because  of  the 
unpredictability  of  contour  complexity  in  serially  sectioned 
biological  material. 

The  data  management  routines  allow  manipulation  of  data  with  use 
of  the  tree  and  node  structure.  All  data  is  input  initially  from 
a  sequence  of  sections  and  stored  in  portions  of  files  located  by 
SECTION  nodes.  The  BUILD  facility  allows  sections  to  be  aligned 
and  edited.  New  nodes  are  created  to  define  OBJECTS  which  define 
ways  of  gaining  access  to  all  contours  in  sequence  which  define  a 
continuous  surface  or  a  cluster  of  points.  Sequential  contours 
can  be  subjected  to  a  TILE  routine  which  creates  surface 
definitions  and  determines  normals  of  adjacent  polygons  to  permit 
graphical  shading  routines.  A  QUANT  facility  operates  on  the 
tree-like  data  structure  to  determine  volumes,  surface  areas, 
cell  counts,  pixel  counts,  graphs,  bar  charts  and  histograms. 

Data  Display 


A  goal  has  been  to  develop  a  full  range  of  raster  scan  based 
video  imaging  capabilities.  The  most  common  two-dimensional 
representation  of  an  anatomical  object  is  a  line  traced  around 
its  external  boundary  as  viewed  in  a  serial  section.  These  line 
drawings  are  stored  as  ordered  vertex  lists,  where  the  first 
point  in  the  list  is  graphically  represented  as  a  "move"  (pen 
up),  and  subsequent  points  are  "draws"  (pen  down).  Similarly, 
graphical  symbols  are  used  to  represent  single  point  data  such  as 
cell  positions,  autoradiographic  grains,  synapses,  etc.  Symbol 
definitions  are  normalized  coordinates  stored  in  the  program  or 
data  file  and  are  translated  to  an  anatomical  coordinate  position 
for  final  display.  A  filled  region,  such  as  a  pigment-containing 
cell  body,  can  be  represented  by  center  of  mass,  area,  and 
intensity,  when  using  digitized  video  images  for  data 
acquisition. 
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The  graphical  display  of  digitized  information  requires  the 
definition  of  an  anatomical  window  through  which  a  part  of  the 
anatomical  coordinate  area  is  viewed.  This  requires  clipping  out 
portions  of  data  that  are  outside  of  the  window.  The  anatomical 
window  is  then  mapped  to  a  physical  display  device  by  using 
display  coordinates  which  define  a  viewport.  The  window  can  be 
combined  with  images  of  objects  seen  in  data  input  devices  or 
manipulated  by  the  user  to  focus  in  on  certain  regions  and  create 
summary  diagrams  of  all  data  entered.  The  current  parameters 
used  to  define  this  window  are  stored  in  the  data  file,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  user  to  redefine  them  each  time  a  data 
file  is  examined . 

There  are  several  strategies  for  creating  three-dimensional 
models  of  previously  digitized  anatomical  data.  By  specifying 
certain  viewing  parameters  and  applying  a  perspective 
transformation,  display  coordinates  are  generated  from  vertex 
lists  to  create  three-dimensional  line  drawings.  Depth 
perception  in  these  displays  can  be  enhanced  by  using  line 
intensity  or  thickness  to  represent  distance  from  the  eye  or  by 
hidden-line  algorithms,  which  assume  that  each  vertex  list 
represents  an  opaque  polygon. 

Our  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  c/ploring  new  techniques 
for  computer  reconstruction  of  three-dimensional  surfaces  of 
objects  which  have  been  serially  sectioned.  Triangulation 
algorithms  are  used  to  generate  an  ordered  polygon  list  from  two 
vertex  lists  representing  the  points  defining  two  "contours"  of 
an  object  (Fuchs,  et .  al . ,  [13).  An  "object"  in  this  case  is 
usually  defined  as  a  surface  bordering  an  anatomic  region.  A 
contour  represents  the  external  boundary  of  an  object  which  has 
been  sectioned  by  a  plane.  Contours  are  derived  from  segments  in 
sequential  sections. 

There  are  several  requirements  of  triangulation  algorithms  which 
must  be  satisfied  by  the  database.  For  any  given  section, 
several  segments  can  be  digitized,  representing  different  objects 
that  have  L«n  sliced  in  that  section.  Each  segment  that  belongs 
to  one  object  will  generate  one  contour.  Techniques  have  been 


developed  to  specify  which  contours  belong  to  the  same  object  in 
different  sections.  If  an  object  branches,  it  will  generate  more 
than  one  contour  in  each  section.  Special  triangulation 
algorithms  are  needed  to  generate  a  proper  set  of  polygons  for 
branching  surfaces  when  given  more  than  two  contours  as  input. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  branching  hierarchy  in 
biological  objects,  since  this  may  contain  important  structural 
and  functional  information.  The  simplest  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  store  a  set  of  sequential  contours  as  one  branch,  which 
represents  one  portion  of  a  three-dimensional  surface.  Each 
branch  serves  as  input  to  a  triangulation  algorithm,  since  it 
only  contains  one  contour  per  section.  By  manipulating  portions 
of  surfaces  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  represent  surfaces  of 
considerable  complexity  by  raster  scan  computer  graphics. 

For  data  display,  there  exists  a  package  of  graphical  output 
routines  that  operates  on  the  data  structure  to  output  graphical 
primitives.  In  2D  mode,  vector  lines,  points  and  symbols  are 
plotted  on  a  variety  of  devices.  In  3D  mode,  lines  can  be 
assigned  color  and  intensity  and  line  width  to  achieve  depth 
shading.  As  plotting  progresses  in  the  frame  buffer  the  Z  depth 
positions  can  be  stored  and  compared  pixel  by  pixel.  This 
technique  allows  calculation  of  hidden  surfaces  and 
transparencies.  Illumination  can  be  calculated  from  information 
about  normals  to  the  polygons  which  define  the  surface.  The 
Gouraud  [2]  method  of  producing  shading  and  illumination 
optimizes  use  of  pseudocolor  and  high  speed  of  microcode 
programs.  The  Phong  [6]  method  uses  a  full  twenty-four  bits  for 
full  color  representation.  A  more  satisfactory  view  of  a  solid 
plastic-like  surface  is  produced  but  at  the  expense  of  cpu  time. 
To  produce  a  high  quality  image,  a  user  needs  to  position 
calculated  light  sources,  determine  reflectance  values  and  set 
many  parameters,  including  eye  position  and  distance,  much  as 
with  a  conventional  photographic  or  illustration  process. 

These  solid-body  modeling  techniques  have  been  used  in  a  number 
of  projects  involving  traditional  anatomical  questions.  Studies 
of  human  disease  processes  ' such  as  Schizophrenia  and  Parkinson's 
Syndrome  have  implicated  a  part  of  the  brain  known  as  the 
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substantia  nigra.  Cells  in  this  region  appear  to  manufacture  too 
much  dopamine  (Schizophrenia)  or  too  little  ( Parki nsons ' s) ;  this 
may  be  related  to  increased  or  diminished  production  per  cell, 
although  it  appears  more  likely  that  it  is  due  to  an  actual 
change  in  the  number  of  cells.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the 
substantia  nigra  with  aging.  A  major  undertaking  has  been  to  use 
the  computer  to  count  these  cells  in  a  wide  range  of  human 
patients  and  other  species  such  as  rats  and  mice.  It  may  well  be 
that  regional  changes  in  these  dopamine  cell  populations  are 
responsible  for  the  presentations  of  these  diseases.  The  CARP 
system  has  been  expanded  to  include  a  variety  of  special  display 
and  quantitation  capabilities  for  arbitrary  cell  populations. 
(Figure  3). 

Another  very  complex  problem  in  general  biological 
reconstructions  involved  an  anatomic  analysis  of  a  renal  nephron 
from  the  kidney  of  the  little  skate,  Raja  erinacea.  This 
elasmobranch  fish  is  able  to  maintain  a  serum  osmolality  nearly 
that  of  seawater  by  concentrating  urea  from  its  glomerular 
filtrate.  A  highly  convoluted  grouping  of  parallel  tubules 
wrapped  in  a  cellular  sheath  may  act  as  a  physiological 
countercurrent  system.  CARP  was  used  to  reconstruct  this  tubular 
system  from  a  set  of  data  that  included  over  120  sections  and 
over  3000  perimeters  (Lacy,  et .  al .  ,  [12]).  The  peritubular 
sheath  acts  to  separate  adjacent  nephronal  systems  and  allow 
localized  solute  gradients  (Figure  *0 .  The  discovery  of  a  unique 
countercurrent  flow  system  within  each  nephron  resulted  directly 
from  the  reconstructed  visualization  of  the  tubules. 

In  a  more  recent  project,  measurements  of  regional  brain  volume 
were  acquired  from  Computed  Tomography  data  and  used  to  compare 
levels  of  brain  atrophy  in  aging  patients.  A  dividing  plane 
passing  though  the  pineal  gland  and  the  floor  of  the  fourth 


ventricle  and  perpendicular  to  the  midline  plane  was  constructed  § 
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to  create  anterior  and  posterior  compartments  in  the  cranial  a 

cavity.  Perimeters  around  the  brain  and  inner  lining  of  the  £* 


skull  were  separated  into  left  and  right,  anterior  and  posterior 
regions  (Figure  5).  Volumes  of  these  regions  were  computed  both 
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Figure  3.  Dopamine  cells  from  substantia  nigra  of  mouse  brain. 

At  the  bottom  is  a  rostral  view  of  a  series  of  sections  through  a 
mouse  midbrain  and  pons.  Yellow  spheres  mark  the  locations  of 
cells  containing  dopamine  pigment  in  the  substantia  nigra  which 
were  entered  through  the  light  microscope.  Above  the  sections  is 
a  cell  density  distribution  plot  with  the  height  of  the 
color-coded  surface  representing  the  number  of  cells  directly 
beneath . 


Figure  4.  Reconi truction  of  portion  of  nephron  from  the  kidney  of 
the  elasmobranch  little  skate,  Raja  e r i nacea . 

Data  consists  of  approximately  100,000  polygons  generated  from 
3100  tubule  profiles  through  125  serial  slices.  This  image  shows 
a  cellular  sheath  surrounding  the  specialized  bundle  of  five 
tubules  arranged  in  a  parallel  array.  This  bundle  is  thought  to 
be  responsible  for  the  ability  of  the  skate  kidney  to  regulate 
body  fluids  in  sea  water. 

Regional  brain  indices  were  calculated  by  the  ratio  of  brain 
volume  and  cranial  volume  for  each  region.  The  regional  brain 
indices  were  considered  to  be  the  normalized  index  of  atrophy  for 
comparison  between  patients. 

Command  Processing 

A  more  recent  realization  has  been  the  need  to  organize  in  a 
sophisticated  way  the  inumerable  elementary  software  operations 
to  execute  database  input  and  output.  Our  strategy  has  been  to 
organize  this  large  highly  interactive  program  by  designing 
software  modules  which  perform  distinctive  tasks  and  allowing  the 
user  to  link  them  together  using  a  straightforward  command-driven 
interface  or  to  build  command  procedures  which  use  a  LISP-  and 
C-like  syntax  to  perform  a  more  complex  task. 

These  procedures  are  written  in  a  CARP  command  language  which 
supports  a  variety  of  standard  language  constructs  -  looping, 
conditional  tests,  arithmetic  operations,  scientific  mathematical 
functions  and  string  manipulations.  Internal  symbol  table 
management  routines  allow  definition  of  CARP  numeric  and  string 
variables.  These  features  contribute  to  the  ability  of  a  general 
user  to  identify  the  repetitive  keystroke  and  interactive 
operations  and  reduce  them  in  a  tailored  command  procedure  which 
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Figure  5.  Regional  brain  volume  determination  in  human  aging 
patients . 

A)  A  dividing  plane  passes  through  the  pineal  gland  and  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  perpendicular  to  the  midline  plane  which 
separates  the  brain  and  cranial  cavity  into  anterior  and 
posterior  compartments. 

B)  Regions  are  color-coded  to  show  left  and  right,  anterior  and 
posterior  divisions.  Base  of  skull  is  modelled  using  cuberille 
surface  generation  techniques. 

DISCUSSION 

Our  major  goal  has  been  to  design  a  flexible  general-purpose 
system  for  quantitative  analysis  and  generation  of  high 
resolution  three-dimensional  images  of  biological  material  that 
has  been  serially  sectioned  either  mechanically  as  in  traditional 
anatomical  studies,  or  electronically  as  in  contemporary 
radiological  imaging  techniques.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  commonality  in  the  software  requirements  of  the 
broad  range  of  applications  we  have  encountered.  Data  can  be 
input  from  a  variety  of  devices,  and  because  we  use  absolute 
(biological)  coordinates  stored  as  floating  point  numbers,  data 
values  can  have  a  wide  range  (sub-micron  to  macroscopic).  The 
absolute  coordinate  system  also  allows  data  from  the  same 
material  to  be  analyzed  with  different  modalities  such  as 
magnified  projections  onto  a  tablet  or  views  from  a  light 
microscope . 

Because  of  the  complex  and  unlimited  nature  of  biological 
objects,  the  database  design  had  to  be  tailored  to  provide 
efficient  storage  and  access.  The  database  routines  also  had  to 
be  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  experimental  paradigms  such  as 
surface  reconstruction,  cell  and  grain  counting,'  morphometric 
analysis,  and  regional  density.  Database  design  has  constituted 
a  major  programming  effort,  at  times  consuming  90%  of  our  effort, 
and  has  proven  invaluable  to  the  flexibility  of  the  system. 

Another  valuable  asset  has  been  the  implementation  of  various 
imaging  strategies  which  can  utilize  separate  components  within 
the  hierarchical  database  to  allow  visualization  of  relationships 
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within  complex  biological  objects.  The  need  has  been  to  make 
routines  be  highly  interactive,  allowing  the  user  to  display  the 
specific  portions  of  three-dimensional  objects  of  interest.  The 
same  routines  are  used  to  condense  large  amounts  of  quantitative 
information  from  multiple  three-dimensional  objects  into 
color-coded  3D  graphical  images,  which  correspond  to 
distributions  of  densities  within  3D  objects.  This  allows  direct 
comparison  of  asymmetries  within  a  single  object,  paired  objects, 
or  objects  from  different  subjects. 

Finally,  as  we  evolved  through  multiple  revisions  of  software, 
the  need  became  apparent  for  an  optimal  organization  of  primitive 
operations,  basic  commands  and  configured  command  procedures  in  a 
variety  of  responsive  menus  and  user  interfaces. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  examined  serial  40  pm  vibratome,  immunoperoxidase-stained  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  medulla  with  tyrosine  hydroxylase  (TH),  dopamine-beta-hydrox- 
ylase  (DBH),  and  phenylethanolamine  N’-methyltransferase  (PNMT)  antisera 
followed  by  Nissl  staining  to  locate  catecholaminergic  neurons  in  cytoarchi- 
tectonic  regions  followed  by  a  three-dimensional  (3D)  computer  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  these  cell  groups  to  determine  their  spatial  organization.  Overlay 
drawings  of  low  and  high  power  photomicrographs  showing  cell  bodies  and 
nuclear  boundaries  were  entered  into  a  digital  computer  storage  system. 
Every  section  in  the  series  was  plotted  to  yield  an  accurate  representation 
of  regional  densities  of  cells  and  location  of  nuclei,  as  revealed  by  two- 
dimensional  plots  of  individual  sections  as  well  as  three-dimensional  plots 
of  groups  of  sections.  Data  files  were  scanned  in  a  number  of  ways  to  obtain 
total  cell  counts  of  TH-,  DBH-,  and  PNMT-immunoreactive  cells  within  a 
designated  area  or  cell  counts  of  only  one  type  of  immunoreactive  cell.  This 
combination  of  data  manipulation  produced  the  following  results:  (1)  A1 
group  is  a  homogeneous  population  of  noradrenergic  neurons  at  levels  cau¬ 
dal  to  the  obex,  and  at  the  obex  it  is  mixed  with  adrenergic  cells.  The 
dimensions  of  the  A1  cell  group  are  1.3  x  2.7  mm,  extending  from  -2.5  to 
+0.2.  Part  of  this  cell  group  lies  in  the  lateral  reticular  nucleus.  (2 )A2  group 
is  not  purely  noradrenergic  as  previously  suspected.  It  is  a  very  mixed  cell 
group  containing  mainly  dopaminergic  neurons  in  the  area  postrema  (peri¬ 
ventricular  region)  and  the  dorsal  motor  nucleus  of  the  vagus,  mainly  norad¬ 
renergic  neurons  in  the  medial  subnucleus  of  the  nucleus  of  the  tractus 
solitarius  (nTS),  mainly  adrenergic  neurons  in  the  dorsal  strip  and  dorsal 
subnucleus  of  the  nucleus  of  the  tractus  solitarius,  and  a  mixture  of  all  three 
catecholaminergic  neurons  in  the  other  subnuclei  of  the  nTS.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  this  group  are  0.4  x  3  mm  extending  from  -2.7  to  +0.3.  (3)  Cl 
group  is  a  homogeneous  population  of  adrenaline  cells  extending  from  +  1  to 
+  2.5  with  dimensions  of  1.5  x  1.5  mm  and  consisting  of  scattered  neurons 
some  of  which  occupy  the  gigantocellular  reticular  nucleus.  (4)  C-2  group  is 
a  homogeneous  population  of  adrenaline  neurons  extending  from  +  1  to  +3 
with  dimensions  of  2.5  x  3  mm.  Accurate  visual  imaging  and  quantitation 
of  the  spatial  organization  of  medullary  catecholaminergic  neurons  within 
the  classical  anatomical  framework  of  cytoarchitecture  provides  an  en 
hanced  comprehension  of  the  organization  of  this  region  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Kr)  words:  dopamine,  noradrenaline,  adrenaline.  Ijrnsine  hjdrovjlasc,  dopamine- 
0-h}dro\)lase,  phen)  lithanol.  inline  Vmclhjllransfcrase 
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In  the  past,  localization  studies  of  catecholamine-contain¬ 
ing  neurons  in  the  central  nervous  system  have  relied  on 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  histofluorescence  and  immunoflu¬ 
orescence  techniques.  A  number  of  investigations  of  cate- 
cholaminergic  neurons  have  been  conducted  on  the  medulla 
oblongata  since  this  is  an  important  region  for  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  central  nervous  system  mechanisms  involved  in 
autonomic,  cardiovascular,  and  respiratory  functions.  The 
monoaminergic  neurons  in  the  brain  described  by  Dahl- 
strom  and  Fuxe  (’64)  were  designated  by  the  letter  "A”  and 
classified  as  noradrenaline-containing  neurons.  These  stud¬ 
ies  were  based  on  the  Falck-Hillarp  technique  (’62).  A  sec¬ 
ond  population  of  monoaminergic  neurons,  the  "C”  cell 
groups  (Hokfelt  et  a).,  ’73),  were  identified  as  adrenaline- 
containing  neurons.  Details  of  the  "A"  and  "C”  catechol- 
aminergic  cell  groups  and  their  relationship  to  cytoarchi- 
tectonic  boundaries  in  the  medulla  oblongata  have  been 
presented  in  the  two  companion  articles  preceding  this  pa¬ 
per  (Kalia  et  al.,  ’85a,b). 

The  question  of  where  these  catecholaminergic  neurons 
are  located  in  the  brain  stem  has  been  addressed  by  a 
number  of  previous  investigators,  but  the  use  of  fluores¬ 
cence  microscopy  has  not  permitted  a  simultaneous  analy¬ 
sis  of  cytoarchitecture  and  immunoreactivity.  The 
immunoperoxidase  method  of  Sternberger  (’79)  permits 
light  microscopic  visualization  of  immunoreactive  nerve 
cell  bodies,  nerve  fibers,  and  preterminal  processes  and 
allows  subsequent  staining  of  this  material  with  Nissl  stain 
to  precisely  determine  cytoarchitectonic  boundaries  of  the 
region  so  that  the  correlation  between  cytoarchitectonicallv 
distinct  cell  groups  and  the  catecholaminergic  neurons  can 
be  clearly  defined.  In  order  to  correlate  cytoarchitecture 
with  the  location  of  catecholaminergic  neurons  in  this  re¬ 
gion  of  the  brain  stem  we  have  employed  the  immunoperox¬ 
idase  method  of  Sternberger  (’79)  along  with  a  method  of 
overlay  drawings  show  ing  the  location  of  immunoreactive 
neurons  within  precise  subnuclear  groups  of  the  dorsal 
medulla  (Kalia  et  al.,  ’84).  In  this  study  we  have  combined 
four  techniques:  (1)  bright  field  immunoperoxidase  tech¬ 
nique  on  serial  vibratome  sections;  (2)  overlay  drawings  of 
photomontages  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  different 
catecholaminergic  cell  groups  (Al,  A2,  Cl,  and  C2);  (3)  Nissl 
counter-staining  of  the  same  sections;  and  (4'  three-dimen¬ 
sional  computer  reconstruction  (Smith  et  al.,  ’82). 

Identification  of  catecholaminergic  neurons  by  means  of 
immunocytochemistry  requires  as  a  first  step  localization 
of  the  catecholamine-synthesizing  enzymes.  The  presence 
of  tyrosine  hydroxylase  (TH)  indicates  the  existence  of  do¬ 
paminergic,  noradrenergic,  and  adrenergic  neurons;  the 
presence  of  dopamine-beta-hydroxylase  (DBH)  indicates  the 
presence  of  noradrenergic  and  adrenergic  (but  not  dopami¬ 
nergic)  neurons;  the  presence  of  phenyl  ethanolamine  N- 
methyl  transferase  (I’NMT/  indicates  the  presence  of  adre¬ 
nergic  (but  not  dopaminergic  and  noradrenergic)  neurons. 
Therefore  if  a  group  of  neurons  shows  immunoreactivity  to 
all  three  catecholamine  synthesizing  enzymes  (TH.  DBH, 
and  PNMT),  then  those  neurons  can  be  considered  to  be 
adrenaline  containing;  if  a  group  of  neurons  shows  immu¬ 
noreactivity  only  to  TH  and  DBH,  then  those  neurons  can 
be  considered  to  be  noradrenaline  containing;  and  a  group 
of  neurons  showing  only  TH  (and  not  DBH  and  PNMT) 
immunoreactivity  is  most  probably  dopaminergic. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  information  about  all  three  cate 
cholamine  synthesizing  enzymes  in  serial  sections  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  neurochemical  identitv  of  catechu 


laminergic  neurons.  In  addition,  we  need  to  visualize  the 
location  of  all  three  catecholamine-synthesizing  enzymes 
simultaneously  so  that  we  can  see  which  cell  groups  contain 
which  enzyme.  The  two  preceding  companion  papers  (Kalia 
et  al.,  ’85a,b)  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  the  location  of 
catecholamine-synthesizing  enzymes  in  various  regions  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  rat.  This  paper  uses  that  data 
on  TH-,  DBH-,  and  PNMT-containing  neurons  and  provides 
us  with  visual  images  so  that  the  spatial  organization  of 
neurons  containing  catecholamine-synthcsing  enzymes  can 
be  accurately  determined.  The  three-dimensional  computer 
reconstruction  method  for  producing  these  visual  images 
proved  to  be  most  useful  in  this  essential  step  in  our  analy¬ 
sis  which  required  the  simultaneous  visualization  of  all 
three  groups  of  immunoreactive  neurons. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  quantitatively  analyze 
the  rostrocaudal  and  mediolatera)  location  of  catecholami¬ 
nergic  cell  groups  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  addition,  it 
was  of  interest  to  determine  the  overlap  and'or  continuity 
between  the  dorsal  (Al  and  Cl)  and  the  ventral  (A2  and 
C2)  cell  groups,  two  of  which  contain  adrenaline  (Cl  and 
C2),  the  two  others  containing  noradrenaline  (Al  and  A2( 
The  spatial  organization  of  these  different  groups  of  cate¬ 
cholaminergic  neurons  within  the  cytoarchitectonic  bound 
aries  of  the  brain  stem  was  investigated  in  this  study  to 
uncover  the  functional  significance  of  these  observed  mor¬ 
phological  and  immunocytochemical  distinctions. 

METHODS 

Histological  sections  through  the  brain  stem  obtained 
from  experiments  described  in  the  preceding  two  articles 
(Kalia  et  al.,  85a, b)  were  evaluated  as  follows:  The  sections 
containing  monoamine  immunoreactive  neurons  were  pho¬ 
tographed  at  2x  magnification  with  an  Olympus  Yanox 
Photomicroscope  using  bright-field  illumination  with  an 
open  field  aperture  and  condenser  setting  to  enhance  the 
contrast.  The  total  image  of  the  section  was  photographed 
within  one  frame,  and  high  contrast  prints  wore  made.  iFig 
1A).  From  the  photographic  prints,  overlay  drawing;-  of  the 
sections  were  carefully  made,  the  location  of  neuronal  pro¬ 
files  was  marked  by  triangles,  and  the  major  anatomical 
landmarks  (nuclear  boundaries  and  fiber  tracts)  were  drawn 
as  straight  lines  (Fig.  IB).  The  number  and  location  of  cells 
was  monitored  by  continuously  checking  the  section  under 
the  microscope  during  the  drawing  procedure. 
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Computer  reconstruction 

The  overlay  drawing  was  made  to  fit  the  surface  of  a 
digitizing  tablet.  The  drawing  was  laid  on  the  digitizing 
tablet,  and  an  origin  and  axis  were  determined  as  follows. 
In  sections  caudal  to  the  obex,  the  lowest  point  of  the 
central  canal  was  taken  as  the  origin  (a)  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  area  postrema  on  the  surface  of  the  medulla 
vertically  above  it  in  the  region  of  the  area  postrema  was 
taken  as  the  second  coordinate  point  (b)  to  define  an  axis  on 
the  midline.  The  magnification  of  the  section  was  also  re¬ 
corded.  The  provision  of  two  coordinate  points  enabled  def¬ 
inition  of  an  axis  on  the  midline  through  which  alignment 
adjustments  could  be  made  and  through  which  the  sections 
could  be  rotated  in  various  planes  during  the  computer  data 
manipulation  and  processing.  This  procedure  allowed  the 
information  to  be  input  rapidly  at  low  power  magnification. 
An  outline  of  the  total  section  as  well  as  lines  delimiting 
the  borders  of  major  regions,  particularly  fiber  tracts  and 
nuclei,  were  input  as  separate  line  segments  for  each  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  series  (Fig.  1C).  In  addition,  points  corresponding 
to  positions  of  cell  bodies  were  input  into  the  computer 
through  a  digitizing  tablet  and  stepping  motor  stage.  Indi¬ 
vidual  labels  were  assigned  to  groups  of  cells  within  indi¬ 
vidual  subnuclei  so  that  a  subsequent  analysis  of  a  single 
cell  group  could  be  performed.  Every  section  stained  with 
the  same  antibody  was  drawn  sequentially,  and  the  rostro- 
caudal  position  of  the  section  was  marked.  Graphic  system 
software  allowed  the  two-dimensional  plots  of  individual 
sections  as  well  as  groups  of  sections  to  be  visualized  to¬ 
gether  in  one  image.  The  data  files  could  be  manipulated 
and  scanned  in  a  variety  of  directions  to  create  an  enhanced 
appreciation  of  the  location  of  cell  bodies  in  relation  to  one 
another  (Smith  et  al.,  '81;  German  et  al.,  ’82,’83;  Reis  et  a!.. 
'82;  Schlusselberg  et  al.,  ’82a,b). 

These  procedures  provided  us  with  newly  synthesized 
visual  summaries  of  all  three  catecholamine-synthesizing 
enzyme-containing  cell  groups  (TH,  DBH,  and  PNMT)  and 
enabled  us  to  accurately  determine  the  presence  or  absence 
of  any  of  these  enzymes  in  any  region  of  the  medulla.  This 
method  of  simultaneous  visual  imaging  provided  us  with 
accurate  information  about  the  location  of  catecholami- 
nergic  cell  populations  in  the  brain  stem.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  the  A2  cell  group  where  the  population 
contains  all  three  types  of  catecholaminergic  neurons,  and 
therefore  the  analysis  required  the  accuracy  provided  by 
the  computer. 

RESULTS 

:  The  main  purpose  in  this  paper  was  to  convert  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  location  of  catecholamine-synthesizing  en¬ 
zymes  into  data  regarding  the  position  of  different 
catecholamines  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  required 
analysis  of  catecholamine-synthesizing  enzyme-containing 
neurons  in  the  medulla  by  means  of  the  computer  with  the 
aim  of  visualizing  the  spatial  location  and  distribution  of 
different  groups  of  dopamine-,  noradrenaline-,  and  adrena¬ 
line-containing  cells. 

The  distribution  of  catecholamine-synthesizing  enzyme- 
containing  cells  was  plotted  in  the  rostrocaudal  and  medio- 
lateral  direction  at  low  magnifications  and  in  relation  to 
cytoarchitectonically  distinct  subnuclei  in  the  dorsal  me 
dulla  at  high  magnifications. 

The  following  levels  were  examined  at  low  magnification: 
PNMT  -0.8,  -0.7,  -0.5,  0.1.  1.6.  1.85.  2.05;  DBH  -0.75, 


-0.3,  -0.25.  0.05,  1.31,  1.5,  1.9;  TH  -0.85.  -0.6,  -0.4. 
-0.15, 0.05, 0.3, 1.3, 1.75, 2.2,  2.8.  At  high  magnification  of 
the  dorsal  medulla  (including  the  nucleus  of  the  tractus 
solitarius)  the  following  rostrocaudal  levels  were  examined: 
(a)  levels  ranging  from  0.1  to  0.2  (TH  0.1,  DBH  0.15,  PNMT 
0.21;  and  (b)  levels  ranging  from  -0.25,  -0.15  (TH  -0.25, 
DBH  -0.2  and  PNMT  -0.15). 
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.'  Neurons  showing  TH  immunoreactivity  are  coded  green, 
PBH  immunreactivity  is  coded  blue,  and  PNMT  immuno¬ 
reactivity  is  coded  white  in  this  analysis. 

Visualization  of  all  the  catecholaminergic  cell 
groups  in  the  medulla 

All  three  types  of  catecholaminergic  neurons  (dopami¬ 
nergic,  noradrenergic,  and  adrenergic)  show  TH-positive 
immunoreactivity.  Therefore  we  examined  serial  sections 
at  low  magnification  showing  only  TH-positive  cells  (Fig. 
2).  Figure  3A  and  B  show  reconstructions  of  sections  in  the 
coional  plane  showing  TH  positive  cells.  Figure  3A  is  a 
view  from  the  rostral  side  and  Figure  3B  is  a  view  from  the 
caudal  side.  In  both  figures  the  sections  are  viewed  at  a  tilt 
of  30°.  Figure  3A  shows  the  distribution  of  the  different 
catecholamine  cell  groups;  in  the  foreground  the  Cl  and  C2 
r*il  groups  are  located  in  the  ventral  and  dorsal  regions, 
respectively.  In  the  background  the  A1  and  A2  cell  groups 
ar«  visible  in  the  central  and  dorsal  regions,  respectively. 
Figure  3B,  which  is  a  view  from  the  caudal  aspect,  shows 
the  A1  (ventral I  and  A2  (dorsal)  cell  groups  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  complexity  of  the  A2  cell  population  is  imme¬ 
diately  obvious. 

Figure  4A  and  B  show  sagittal  views  of  TH-positive  cell 
groups.  These  lateral  views  were  produced  with  a  30°  tilt. 
Figure  4A  shows  the  caudal  sections  in  the  foreground  and 
4B  shows  the  rostral  sections  in  the  foreground.  Four  major 
observations  can  be  made  from  this  figure:  (1)  the  dorsal  A2 
and  C2  cell  groups  do  not  appear  to  be  a  continuous  column 
of  cells;  (2l  the  dorsal  A2  cell  group  shows  a  distribution 
pattern  that  is  very  different  from  the  dorsal  C2  cell  group; 
(3)  the  ventrally  located  A1  and  Cl  cell  groups  form  a 
continuous  column  of  cells;  and  (4)  the  rost rally  located  Cl 
cell  group  has  a  distribution  pattern  that  contains  scattered 
cells  and  is  thus  very  different  from  the  A1  cell  group  which 
contains  compactly  arranged  cells. 

Figure  5  shows  reconstructions  of  coronal  sections  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  all  three  catecholamine  synthesizing  en¬ 
zymes  (TH.  DBH,  and  PNMT).  Figure  5A  shows  a  three- 
dimensional  reconstructs  of  a  view  from  the  caudal  side 
(without  any  tilt).  The  most  obvious  result  that  this  imag¬ 
ing  gives  is  the  location  of  two  bilaterally  symmetrical  cell 
groups  on  the  ventral  medulla,  two  bilaterally  symmetrical 
cell  groups  on  either  side  of  the  midline  in  the  dorsal  me¬ 
dulla.  and  a  third  group  of  cells  in  the  midline  (in  the  region 
of  the  area  postrema).  Figure  5B  shows  the  same  group  of 
sections  with  a  30°  tilt.  Now  immediately,  five  populations 
of  cells  come  into  view:  (1)  a  caudal ly  located  ventral  bilat¬ 
eral  cell  group  (Al);  (2)  a  rostrally  located  ventral  bilateral 
cell  group  (Cl);  (3)  a  caudally  located  dorsal  bilateral  cell 
group  (A2);  (4)  a  rostrally  located  dorsal  bilateral  cell  group 
<C2l;  and  (5)  a  caudally  located  unpaired  cell  group  in  the 
midline.  This  figure  shows  the  usefulness  of  this  method  of 
visual  imaging  in  revealing  the  precise  location  of  these 
different  populations  of  cells. 

Figure  6  is  a  three-dimensional  reconstruction  of  a  series 
of  high  magnification  drawings  of  the  dorsal  medulla  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  all  three  catecholamine-synthesizing  en¬ 
zymes  in  the  various  subnuclei  of  the  nucleus  of  the  tract  us 
solitarius  and  adjacent  regions  of  the  dorsal  medulla. 

Analysis  of  dopamine-containing  neurons  in  the  A2  cell 
group.  These  are  cells  showing  TH-positive  (coded  green) 
immunoreactivity,  and  no  DBH  (coded  blue)  or  PNMT  (coded 
white)  immunoreactivity.  Figures  6  and  7  enable  us  to 
visualize  three  regions  of  the  dorsal  medulla  containing 


dopamine  (D)  neurons:  (1)  the  medial  and  dorsal  part  of  the 
area  postrema  (ap),  (2)  the  caudomedial  pole  of  the  dorsal 
motor  nucleus  of  the  vagus  (dmnX),  and  (3)  the  periventri¬ 
cular  region  (PVR).  These  neurons  are  located  at  levels 
caudal  to  the  obex  (Figs.  3A,6).  Notice  the  mixture  of  TH-, 
DBH-,  and  PNMT-containing  neurons  in  the  other  subnu¬ 
clei  of  the  nTS. 

Analysis  of  noradrenaline  neurons  in  the  .42  cell 
group.  These  are  cells  showing  TH  (green)  and  DBH  (blue) 
but  no  PNMT  (white)  immunoreactivity.  The  analysis  of 
these  sections  at  a  glance  shows  the  following.  Area  pos¬ 
trema  contains  noradrenaline  neurons  in  the  dorsal  and 
medial  part  (note  that  this  population  appears  green  (TH) 
and  blue  (DBH).  The  second  population  of  cells  in  the  area 
postrema  consists  of  adrenaline-containing  cells  which  are 
labelled  with  TH,  DBH,  and  PNMT,  shown  here  as  green, 
blue,  and  white  cells.  The  dorsal  motor  nucleus  of  the  vagus 
is  heavily  filled  with  dopamine-containing  cells  shown  here 
in  green  (Figs.  6,7).  Note  the  absence  of  blue  and  white  cells 
in  this  figure.  The  medial  nTS  appears  to  contain  primarily 
noradrenaline  neurons.  The  neurons  appear  green  and  blue 
and  not  white.  The  dorsal  parasolitarius  region  (dPSR), 
which  consists  of  the  region  just  dorsal  to  the  medial  nTS, 
contains  primarily  adrenaline-containing  cells  (green,  blue, 
and  white).  This  also  appears  to  be  a  mixed  group  with 
adrenaline-  and  noradrenaline-containing  cells.  The  dorsal 
strip  region  (dsi,  which  contains  green,  blue,  and  white 
cells,  appears  to  be  predominantly  an  adrenaline-contain¬ 
ing  cell  group  since  the  most  dense  population  of  cells  is 
stained  white.  The  dorsal  nucleus  of  the  tractus  solitarius 
(dnTS)  also  appears  to  contain  primarily  adrenaline-con¬ 
taining  neurons.  The  intermediate  nucleus  (nl)  located  be¬ 
tween  the  TS  and  the  rest  of  the  nTS  complex  also  appears 
to  contain  adrenaline  neurons  although  there  is  definitely 
some  degree  of  mixing.  The  TS  itself  contains  an  occasional 
adrenaline  neuron. 

Analysis  of  adrenaline-containing  neurons  in  the  .42  cell 
group.  These  are  neurons  staining  w  ith  all  three  catechol¬ 
amine  synthesizing  enzymes.  TH,  DBH,  and  PNMT.  How¬ 
ever,  since  neither  D  nor  NA  neurons  stain  with  PNMT, 
the  presence  of  PNMT  can  be  considered  to  be  specific  for  A 
neurons  (Goldstein,  ’72).  These  neurons  are  coded  white  in 
this  series.  Figure  6  shows  the  adrenaline  cell  group.  Fig¬ 
ure  6  shows  a  caudal  and  rostral  view  of  the  adrenaline 
neurons.  A  new  population  of  adrenaline  neurons  in  the  ds 
and  dnTS  which  is  quite  separate  from  the  previously  de¬ 
fined  (Dahlstrom  and  Fuxe.  ’64)  A2  group  can  be  seen  in 
the  foreground. 

In  summary,  at  the  level  of  the  obex  in  the  A2  cell  group 
there  is  a  mixture  of  all  three  CA  neurons.  The  adrenaline 
neurons  are  located  in  the  ds  and  dnTS,  the  noradrenaline 
neurons  are  located  in  the  ap,  mnTS,  and  ncom,  and  the 
dopaminergic  neurons  are  located  in  the  ap,  caudomedial 
dmnX,  and  PVR.  The  A2  cell  group  extends  from  -2.7  to 
+  0.3  mm  and  has  dimensions  of  0.4  x  3  mm. 

Coronal  sections  in  which  the  distribution  of  DBH-im- 
munoreactive  neurons  is  plotted  are  shown  in  Figure  8. 
This  catecholamine-synthesizing  enzyme  (DBH)  is  present 
in  noradrenaline-  and  adrenaline-containing  neurons.  Thus, 
Figure  8  shows  the  location  of  the  combined  population  of 
adrenaline  and  noradrenaline  neurons.  Figure  8A  is  a  view 
from  the  caudal  side  at  a  30°  tilt  and  shows  the  presence  of 
two  paired  cell  groups  in  the  foreground  (caudal):  the  Al 
cell  group  in  the  ventral  region  and  the  A2  cell  group  in 
the  dorsal  region.  Notice  the  absence  of  DBH-positive  cells 
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Fig  4  A  Three  dirnension.il  view  of  TH  imrnunoreactivr  neurons  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  The  TH  positive  roll.*  an-  coded  green  The  sections  an* 
viewed  from  the  l»*fi  suit*,  util*  a  t.iiidoluinai  till  The  caudal  end 
appears  prominently  in  the  foreground  fright  of  figure)  B  Sections  shown 


in  A  containing  Til  immunoreactive  neurons,  viewed  from  the  right  side, 
with  a  30e  lateral  tilt  cost  rally  The  rostral  Motions  (left  of  figure*  appear 
prominently  (ir id  marks  f*(Kt  *im 
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rig  5  Three-dimensional  reconstruction  ofTH  (green) .  DBM  ibluev,  and 
PNMT  <  white  Mmmunoreactive  neurons  in  coronal  sections  of  the  rat  med 
ulla  These  sections  are  viewed  from  the  caudal  side  with  no  till  Notice  the 
paired  dorsal  cell  groups  <A2  and  C2  which  appear  indistinguishable  from 
each  other)  and  the  paired  ventral  cell  groups  t A 1  and  Cl  which  appear  as 


a  single  population  in  this  reconstruct  ion*  B  Thirty  degree*  rostral  tilt  of 
the  same  sections  as  in  A  The  caudal  cell  groups  A2  (dorsal'  and  A1 
(ventral)  are  visible  in  the  foreground,  and  the-  rostral  cell  groups  C2  'dorsal' 
and  C!  (ventral)  can  be  seen  as  four  separate  populations  find  marks  * 
500  j*m 


Fic  6  Uft  side  View  of  three  wctioiw  of  the  dorsal  medulla  at  the  level  titled  30"  mediulalcrallv  The  left  literal  rule  of  the  vat  ions  is  in  the 
of  the  area  postrema  show  inK.  from  riRhl  to  left,  the  toe.itnm  of  TH  iRreenl .  fureiTound,  and  the  midlme  is  in  the  leu  ground  Nuclear  boundaries  and 
[JBII  <hluei,  and  I’NMT  (nhitei  immunoreactive  neurons  The  .na  tions  are  levels  of  sections  are  identical  with  those  in  Kir  2  Crid  marks  liKi  ,.m 
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Fig  8  Throe  dimensional  reconstruction  of  l)Rlf  Orlue)  immunoreaclive 
neurons  in  the  medulla  Noradrenaline  and  adrenaline  neurons  contain  this 
catecholamine  synthesizing  enzyme  A  A  view  from  the  caudal  side  with  n 
30‘  till  The  A2  (dorsal i  and  A1  i ventral i  celt  groups  are  prominent  in  the 


foreground  B  A  view  of  the  cell  population  shown  in  A  from  the  rostral 
side  with  a  dO'  tilt  The  C2  'dorsal'  and  C  l  Central  cuteiho’.immergic  cell 
population^  can  Ik-  seen  in  the  foreground  (li  id  mjrks  -  500  **m 
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Fir  10  A  High  magnification  sections  of  Ihc  dorsal  medulla  showing 
(from  right  to  lefti  TH  (green v.  DUN  (blue),  and  I’NMT  Iwhitc  i  immuno 
reactive  neurons  at  a  level  I  mm  rostral  to  the  obe*  The  view  is  from  the 
right  lateral  aspect,  with  a  30'  tilt  The  major  nuclear  boundaries  are 
indicated  by  solid  lines  Notice  that  the  distribution  of  all  three  catechol 


amine  synthesizing  enzymes  is  similar,  indicating  that  most  of  the  neurons 
in  these  populations  are  adrenergic  tTH  .  I  IBM  .  and  I'XMT  positive!  B 
Frontal  view,  with  a  30'  lilt,  of  the  sections  shown  in  A  Grid  bars  =* 
100  (<m. 
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in  the  midline  rep  on  of  the  area  postrema.  A  second  paired 
group  of  cells  in  the  background  is  visible:  the  Cl  (ventral) 
group  and  the  C2  (dorsal)  group.  Figure  8B  is  a  view  from 
the  rostral  side  in  which  the  paired  Cl  and  C2  groups  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  ventral  and  dorsal  regions,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  A1  cell  group  is  a  homogeneous  population  of 
NA  cell  extending  from  -2.5  to  +  0.2  mm  with  dimensions 
of  1.3-2. 7  mm  (cells  staining  blue  only).  Compare  this  fig¬ 
ure  with  Figure  9  to  determine  the  location  of  the  noradren¬ 
aline  cell  groups.  Figure  9  shows  cell  groups  with  PN'MT 
immunoreactivity.  Si  nee  neither  dopaminergic  nor  noradren¬ 
ergic  neurons  contain  this  synthesizing  enzyme  PNMT- 
containing  cells  can  be  considered  to  be  synonymous  with 
adrenaline  containing.  Figure  9A  is  a  30°  tilted  rostrolat- 
eral  view  of  coronal  sections  show  ing  the  location  of  PNMT- 
immunoreactive  neurons.  Figure  9B  is  identical  with  9A 
except  that  in  9B  the  boundaries  of  the  lateral  reticular 
nucleus  (I.Rt'  and  the  paragigantocellular  reticular  nucleus 
(PGi>  on  the  ventral  side  and  the  tractus  solitarius  (TS)  on 
the  dorsal  side  have  been  plotted.  The  following  features  of 
adrenaline-containing  neurons  are  obvious  at  first  glance: 

1 1 1  the  majority  of  adrenaline  cells  are  located  rostrally;  (2) 
they  appear  to  be  localized  in  the  dorsomedial  and  ventro¬ 
lateral  regions  but  are  not  clustered  in  very  distinct  re¬ 
gions;  and  (3'  a  small  paired  group  of  adrenaline-containing 
neurons  can  be  distinguished  in  the  caudal  dorsal  medulla 
w  hich  does  not  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  more  rostrally 
located  C2  cell  group.  This  also  does  not  belong  to  the  more 
caudally  located  A2  cell  group.  This  region  has  been  exam¬ 
ined  at  high  magnification  in  Figure  10. 

Figure  10A  is  a  three-dimensional  reconstruction  of  three 
consecutive  sections  showing  (from  left  to  right)  TH-,  DBH-, 
and  PNMT-positive  immunoreactive  cells,  respectively.  All 
three  sections  show  identical  locations  of  immunoreactive 
neurons  indicating  that  this  region  is  predominantly  adre¬ 
nergic.  The  location  of  adrenaline-containing  cells  in  the 
dorsal  strip  ids)  region  can  be  clearly  seen. 

DISCISSION 

The  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  that  catecholamin- 
ergic  neurons  are  organized  according  to  cytoarchitectonic 
boundaries  and  rostrocaudal  location  in  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata.  The  A2  cell  group,  previously  considered  to  be  a 
homogeneous  noradrenergic  cell  group,  constitutes  a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  population  of  neurons  containing  a  variety  of  cell 
types  and  all  three  types  of  catecholaminergic  neurons.  In 
this  section  we  shall  first  discuss  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  three-dimensional  computer  reconstruction 
technique  which  was  used  to  analyze  this  complex  data.  In 
the  second  part  of  this  discussion  we  shall  examine  the 
significance  of  this  new  data  in  light  of  our  understanding 
of  medullary  catecholaminergic  systems. 

Til reo-dimcnsional  computer  reconstruction 

Use-  of  three-dimensional  computer  reconstruction  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  view  the  catecholaminergic  cell  groups  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  in  a  unique  manner.  The  ability  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  data  in  a  variety  of  different  ways  makes 
possible  an  accurate  analysis  of  neuroanatomical  systems 
in  a  way  that  physically  cannot  bo  done  by  artists.  The  use 
of  color  coding  in  this  series  has  further  permitted  us  to 
study  multiple  types  of  data  simultaneously  in  the  same 
section  with  or  without  representation  of  nuclear  bounda¬ 
ries.  In  these  studies,  the  task  of  determining  what  pattern 
of  immunocytochemically  identified  cell  groups  corresponds 
to  what  specific  neurotransmitter  system  is  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  color  computer  graphs.  Computer  reconstruction 
of  the  distribution  patterns  of  transmitter-identified  neu¬ 
rons  aids  in  the  conceptual  analysis  of  this  system. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  view  or  the  concept  of  the 
separation  or  conversely,  the  overlap  or  the  rostrocaudal 
extent  of  the  cell  group  from  a  series  of  classical  neuroana¬ 
tomical  drawings,  there  is  a  need  to  examine  each  of  these 
drawings  simultaneously  to  construct  a  mental  image  of 
where  the  cell  groups  are  located.  The  combined  data  bases 
from  different  sections  and  the  different  views  subse¬ 
quently  synthesized  by  means  of  the  computer  eliminate 
the  need  to  section  the  brain  in  all  three  planes  to  obtain 
different  visualizations. 

Computer-generated  rotation  of  the  orientation  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  allows  one  to  separate  out  different  cell  groups  and 
permits  the  visualization  of  functionally  distinct  and  im¬ 
munocytochemically  distinct  neuronal  populations  (Figs.  8, 
9).  Figure  5  also  shows  that  the  computerized  rotation  and 
tilting  of  the  serial  reconstruction  of  cells  is  an  extremely 
valuable  tool  in  the  separation  and  identification  of  differ¬ 
ent  populations  of  neurons.  This  method  requires  only  a 
few  seconds  of  viewing  for  the  entire  picture  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  by  the  human  brain  and  offers  a  great  advantage 
over  classical  neuroanatomical  drawings.  The  expense  of 
publishing  color  plates  can  be  considered  to  be  a  major 
disadvantage  of  this  method  of  analysis.  However,  the  cost 
of  eight  consecutive  pages  (one  signature)  in  The  • Journal  of 
Comparative  Neurology  does  not  significantly  exceed  the 
cost  of  a  single  color  plate.  The  savings  in  medical  illustra¬ 
tor  charges  alone  offsets  this  cost,  thus  making  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  i  .ita  cost  effective  and  affordable  to  most 
neuroanatomical  laboratories  provided  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem  itself  is  shared  between  many  users. 

The  nucleus  of  the  tractus  solitarius  and  the  related  re¬ 
gions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  provide  an  ideal  anatomical 
location;  where  a  large  number  of  monoaminergic  nerve 
cells  are  distributed,  use  of  computer  rc-consti  uction  may 
enhance  conceptual  analysis  as  compared  to  classical  neu¬ 
roanatomical  drawings.  In  the  two  preceding  papers  iKalia 
et  al.,  ’85a, b)  we  prepared  a  series  of  very  accurate  draw¬ 
ings.  These  anatomical  maps  were  stored  in  the  computer 
and  Inter  could  be  retrieved,  rotated,  tilted,  viewed  from 
different  angles,  overlapped,  or  viewed  individually.  Thus 
multiple  drawings  of  different  neuronal  populations  of  cells 
were  plotted. 

In  the  present  paper  the  computer  aided  the  visualization 
task  by  estimating  where  a  population  of  transmitter-iden¬ 
tified  neurons  were  present.  This  was  based  on  visual  over¬ 
lap  of  different  groups  of  immunoreactive  neurons. 

In  the  medulla  oblongata  there  exist  three  populations  of 
neurons:  dopaminergic,  noradrenergic,  and  adrenergic  neu¬ 
rons.  Immunocytochemistry  of  this  system  does  not  directly 
provide  us  with  information  about  the  neurochemical  iden¬ 
tity  of  these  catecholaminergic  neurons.  Rather,  we  get 
information  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  catechol¬ 
amine-synthesizing  enzymes  from  which  we  have  to  deduce 
the  existence  of  the  neurotransmitter.  This  system,  there¬ 
fore,  requires  a  number  of  steps  in  the  analysis,  most  of 
which  are  based  on  a  simultaneous  visualization  and 
synthesis  of  this  data.  The  individual  position  of  neurons 
showing  immunoreactivity  to  the  three  catecholamine  syn¬ 
thesizing  enzymes  (TH.  I)BH,  and  PNMT)  was  defined  in 
three  different  planes  by  the  computer,  enabling  us  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  data  in  a  variety  of  w  ays. 

The  overall  organization  and  heterogeneity  of 
medullary  catecholaminergic  neurons 

Quantitation  of  catecholaminergic  cell  bodies  as  w  ell  as 
three-dimensional  reconstruction  with  stereotaxic  coordi¬ 
nates  as  shown  in  this  study  have  helped  answer  a  number 
of  questions.  Where  in  the  three  dimensional  space  are 
adrenaline  neurons  in  the  nTS located?  Where  in  the  three- 
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dimensional  space  are  dopamine  and  adrenergic  neurons 
located?  Do  the  Cl  and  the  Al  cell  groups  overlap,  and  if 
they  do  what  is  the  rostrocaudal  level  at  which  they  over¬ 
lap?  Do  the  Al  and  A2  cell  groups  overlap,  and  if  so  what 
is  the  level  of  the  overlap?  What  is  the  extent  of  the  overlap 
and  do  these  cell  populations  merge  and  continue  at  the 
same  level  in  the  mediolateral  plane  or  do  they  diverge? 
What  is  their  relationship  to  other  nuclear  groups?  These 
questions  have  been  answ-ered  by  the  analysis  presented  in 
this  paper. 

The  present  results  demonstrate  that  the  medullary  cate- 
cholaminergic  neurons  are  organized  in  a  complex  manner 
that  is  not  based  either  on  cytoarchitecture  or  rostro¬ 
caudal  location.  The  homogeneous  neurochemically  distinct 
cell  populations  of  cells  such  as  the  Al  (noradren¬ 
ergic)  and  Cl  (adrenergic)  appear  to  consist  of  subpopula¬ 
tions"  of  neurons  which  cannot  be  separated  functionally  on 
the  basis  of  cytoarchitectonics  alone.  Clearly,  connectivity 
studies  need  to  be  done  to  study  these  systems  in  greater 
detail.  The  heterogeneous  catecholaminergic  cell  group  (A2) 
in  the  caudal,  dorsal  medulla,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of 
considerable  interest  since  this  region  is  known  to  contain 
functionally  distinct  subpopulations  of  neurons  (Kalia  and 
Mesulam,  '80). 

Thus  the  observations  regarding  specific  dopaminergic 
neurons  in  the  mid-line  of  the  area  postrema,  the  periven¬ 
tricular  region,  and  the  dorsal  motor  nucleus  of  the  vagus 
might  be  of  considerable  physiological  significance  since 
these  regions  are  known  to  be  related  to  the  emetic  system 
of  the  medulla. 

The  noradrenergic  neurons  in  the  A2  cell  group  have 
been  known  to  exist  since  1964  (Dahlstrom  and  Fuxe).  How¬ 
ever,  the  detailed  pattern  of  distribution  of  these  noradren¬ 
ergic  neurons  in  the  various  subnuclei  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
tractus  solitarius  and  adjacent  regions  of  the  dorsal  med¬ 
ulla  indicate  that  this  noradrenergic  system  is  involved  in 
multiple  visceral  functional  effects  (Kalia  and  Mesulam, 
'80). 

The  finding  that  adrenergic  neurons  (TH,  DRH,  and 
PNMT  positive!  are  located  in  the  A2  cell  group  is  new.  The 
clustering  of  these  adrenergic  neurons  in  the  dorsal  strip 
region  and  the  dorsal  subnucleus  of  the  nTS  indicates  that 
these  neurons  might  be  related  to  cardiovascular  effects 
since  carotid  sinus  nerve  and  aortic  nerve  alTerents  are 
known  to  terminate  in  this  region  (Kalia  and  Welles,  ’80). 

Finally  the  adrenergic,  the  C2  cell  group,  which  was 
originally  described  by  Hokfelt  et  al.  ('7-0  as  being  a  "com¬ 
paratively  small  group,”  is  in  fact  a  large  cell  population 
(Fig.  9)  scattered  over  a  large  region  of  the  medulla,  cover¬ 
ing  a  number  of  nuclei  in  the  rostral  part  of  the  dorsal 
medulla:  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus,  the  dorsal  mo¬ 
tor  nucleus  of  the  vagus,  and  the  propositus  hypoglossal 
nucleus.  The  morphological  characteristics  of  this  cell  group 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  A2  cell  group  and  thus 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  rostral  extension  of  that  cell 
population.  In  addition  the  analysis  in  this  paper  revealed 
a  distinct  separation  between  the  C2  and  A2  cell  groups. 

In  summary,  the  striking  features  of  three-dimensional 
computer  reconstruction  of  the  location  of  catecholamine- 
synthesizing  enzymes  in  the  medulla  oblongata  reveal  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  new  features  of  medullary  cate¬ 
cholaminergic  neurons.  The  morphological  complexity,  de¬ 
tailed  organization,  and  precise  localization  of  this  system 
of  neurochemically  distinct  neurons  indicates  their  func¬ 
tional  heterogeneity.  This  data  mus.  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  patterns  of  connectivity  of  this  region  of  the 
brain  stem. 
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A  Renal  Countercurrent  System  in  Marine  Elasmobranch 
Fish:  A  Computer-Assisted  Reconstruction 

Abstract.  Computer-aided  techniques  were  used  to  reconstruct  the  complex  renal 
tubular  system  in  the  dorsal  kidney  region  of  a  marine  elasmobranch  fish,  the  little 
skate  (Raja  erinacea),  from  a  series  of  light  micrographs  of  serial  sections.  It  was 
established  that  five  individual  segments  of  one  nephron,  consisting  of  two  loops  and 
a  distal  tubule,  are  arranged  in  parallel  within  an  elongated  closed  tissue  sac. 
Capillaries,  which  form  a  network  around  these  nephron  segments,  enter  and  exit 
this  sac  at  the  same  end.  This  anatomical  arrangement  suggests  that  a  complex  renal 
countercurrent  multiplier  system  may  be  important  in  fluid  regulation  in  these  fish. 


Typically,  marine  fish  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  dehydration  due  to  the 
high  osmolality  of  the  surrounding  sea¬ 
water  (/).  Marine  elasmobranch  fish  ap¬ 
pear  to  resolve  the  problem  by  maintain¬ 
ing  high  urea  concentrations  in  plasma 
and  tissue,  thereby  elevating  the  osmo¬ 
lality  of  their  internal  milieu  to  nearly 
that  of  the  surrounding  seawater  (2).  An 
extremely  small  fraction  of  urea  is  ex¬ 
creted  (J),  and  studies  of  the  kidney  have 
been  done  to  determine  how  this  urea 
conservation  is  achieved  (1-5).  Howev¬ 
er,  the  extremely  complex  configuration 
of  the  elasmobranch  nephron  has  imped¬ 
ed  physiological  studies  of  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  site  of  urea  reabsorption  and  of  some 
of  the  cellular  mechanisms  that  are  in¬ 
volved  (6).  This  nephron  complexity  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  elasmo- 
branchs  arc  members  of  the  only  verte¬ 
brate  class  (Chondrichthyes)  in  which 
the  nephron  configuration  and  epithelial 
sequence  along  its  length  to  the  collect¬ 
ing  duct  arc  not  known  (6,  7). 

We  used  computer  graphics  to  study 
nephron  configuration.  A  three-dimen¬ 
sional  reconstruction  of  the  tubule  in  the 
complex  dorsal  region  of  a  marine  elas- 
mobranch  kidney  shows  that  parallel  tu¬ 
bular  segments  from  a  single  nephron  are 
tightly  wrapped  in  a  cellular  sheath  that 
also  encloses  a  capillary  network  around 
the  tubules  This  anatomical  arrange¬ 
ment  presumably  has  the  potential  of 
facilHalinf  a  physiological  countercur¬ 
rent  system 

I  hr  kntwey  s  of  little  skates  I Raja  erin¬ 


acea)  and  spiny  dogfish  ( Squalus  acanth- 
ias)  were  fixed  with  buffered  glutaralde- 
hyde  by  vascular  perfusion  (8).  We  used 
1 18  light  micrographs  of  serial  sections 
from  the  skate  to  outline  and  sequence 
2945  tubule  contours  (outer  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  tubules)  of  the  sectioned  nephron 
as  it  completed  its  course  within  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  kidney.  The  same 
photographs  were  used  to  outline  the 
cellular  peritubular  sheath  that  sur¬ 
rounds  bundles  of  these  tubule  segments 
(9).  Because  a  complex  computer-gener¬ 
ated  image  was  expected,  the  profiles  of 
the  blood  vessels  accompanying  the  tu¬ 
bules  were  not  entered  into  the  comput¬ 
er.  The  course  of  these  vessels  was  sim¬ 
pler  than  that  of  the  adjacent  tubules  and 
it  was  traced  in  the  same  serial  sections 
by  light  microscopy. 

The  architectural  complexity  of  neph¬ 
rons  in  the  dorsal  region  was  greater  than 
what  could  be  reconstructed  by  tech¬ 
niques  such  as  wax  modeling.  For  the 
computer-assisted  reconstruction,  we 
used  a  hierarchical  data-base  design  that 
accommodates  the  complex  branching 
nature  of  biological  structures  and  per¬ 
forms  coordinate  transformations  neces¬ 
sary  to  convert  serially  sectioned  biolog¬ 
ical  materials  into  three-dimensional  dis¬ 
play  coordinates.  Solid  modeling  algo¬ 
rithms  were  used  to  generate  the  video 
images  (10,  II). 

Beginning  with  the  urinary  pole  of  the 
renal  corpuscle,  we  traced  the  course  of 
the  nephron  as  it  first  entered  the  bundle 
zone  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  kidney 
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Mg.  1.  Diagrams  of  elasmobranch  nephron  in 
the  bundle  zone  (dorsal)  and  sinus  zone  (ven¬ 
tral).  The  dorsal  kidney  surface  is  parallel  to 
the  top  of  the  page,  (a)  Simplified  diagram 
showing  renal  corpuscle  (RC)  and  four  highly 
stylized  nephron  loops  (I  to  IV).  A  peritubular 
sheath  surrounds  the  countercurrent  system 
of  nephron  segments  (loops  I.  III.  and  the 
distal  tubule)  and  anastomosing  capillary 
loops  in  the  bundle  zone.  Small  arrows  indi¬ 
cate  the  direction  of  tubular  fluid  and  blood 
flow,  (b)  Schematic  drawing  of  the  pathway  of 
the  skate  nephron  in  the  bundle  zone  (dorsal) 
and  in  the  sinus  zone  (ventral)  showing  some 
of  the  nephron  complexity.  The  entering 
limbs  of  nephron  loops  I  and  III  and  the  distal 
tubule  (a)  pierce  the  peritubular  sheath  near 
the  renal  corpuscle  and  extend  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  sheath.  Close  to  the  renal  corpus¬ 
cle.  the  five  tubular  segments  (loops  I.  III. 
and  the  distal  tubule)  located  in  the  bundle  -  -- 

zone  are  covered  by  the  peritubular  sheath 

and  run  parallel  to  each  other.  To  emphasize  (his  distinctive  course,  they  have  been  drawn  side  by  side  in  one  plane  and  not  assembled  into  a  bun¬ 
dle.  as  (hey  actually  are  (Figs.  2  and  3).  The  tubular  bundle  and  surrounding  peritubular  sheath  then  become  convoluted  The  parallel  course  of 
the  tubules  is  lost  since  the  loops  wrap  around  each  other.  For  simplicity,  the  opposite  end  of  the  peritubular  sheath,  where  the  distal  tubule 
emerges,  has  been  drawn  away  from  the  renal  corpuscle  on  the  far  right  side  of  the  diagram.  The  distal  tubule  pierces  the  sheath  at  this  point  to 
join  a  collecting  duct,  whereas  the  two  other  nephron  segments  loop  back  and  retrace  their  path,  finally  exiting  the  sheath  where  they  entered  it 
Capillaries  also  enter  and  exit  the  peritubular  sheath  at  its  renal  corpuscle  terminus  and  form  an  anastomotic  network  around  and  within  the 
tubular  bundle.  A  histological  section  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  drawing  and  along  the  line  A-A  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  In  the  sinus  /one. 
loops  II  and  IV  meander  in  large  blood  sinuses 
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and  made  the  first  of  four  large  loops 
(Fig.  I ).  After  forming  a  first  dorsal  loop, 
(he  tubule  turned  and  exited  the  bundle 
zone  to  reach  the  sinus  zone  in  the 
ventral  part  of  the  kidney  There  the 
nephron  formed  a  second  loop  (loop  II  in 
Fig.  I).  returned  to  the  bundle  zone,  and 
with  a  third  loop  (loop  III  in  Fig  I) 
returned  to  the  sinus  zone  Finally,  after 
a  fourth  loop  (loop  IV  in  Fig.  I).  the 
nephron  reentered  the  bundle  zone  and. 
as  the  distal  tubule,  it  joined  a  collecting 
duct  in  the  subcapsular  region.  In  the 
bundle  zone,  both  loops  I  and  III  (each 
composed  of  two  limbs,  one  ascending 
and  one  descending)  and  the  early  distal 
tubule  are  close  together  (Fig  la).  This 
bundle  of  five  tubular  segments,  all  from 
the  same  nephron,  was  wrapped  by  a 
cellular  peritubular  sheath  separating 
them  from  other  peritubular  sheaths 
(each  containing  two  nephron  loops  and 
an  early  distal  tubule)  derived  from  other 
nephrons  (Figs.  I  and  2).  The  peritubular 
sheath  (Figs.  I  and  2)  was  observed  to  be 
an  elongated  closed  sac  formed  by  sever- 


Fig  2  la)  Photomicrograph  of  dorsal  skate 
kidney  surface  showing  a  field  ol  numerous 
tightly  intertwined  nephron  segments  I  wo 
discrete  tubular  bundles  are  outlined,  with 
nephrons  visible  through  the  peritubular 
sheath  The  tubular  bundle  here  cot  responds 
to  the  reconstructed  tubular  bundle  shown  in 


Fig  3d.  lb)  Photomicrograph  of  epoxy  resin  section  cut  through  (he  dorsal  region  of  skate  kidney  in  a  plane  similar  to  that  along  A-A  in  Fig  lb 
Three  regions  of  the  same  tubular  bundle  and  surrounding  peritubular  sheath  larrowheadsi  in  the  bundle  /one  are  shown  On  the  upper  left  arc 
five  cross-sectional  nephron  segments  and  capillaries  ismall  white  areas  between  tubulcsi  of  the  straight  part  of  the  countercurrent  system  On 
the  upper  right,  the  tubules  in  the  peritubular  sheath  are  looping  back  so  that  those  on  the  right  are  continuous  with  those  on  the  left  l start  Just 
below  this,  on  the  right,  the  sheath  (arrowheads)  encloses  capillaries  and  the  five  tubules  cut  in  a  convoluted  pan  of  the  tubule  bundle  S. 
individual  tubules  in  the  sinus  /one.  Arrows  indicate  the  dorsal  kidney  capsule.  Magnification.  »  200 
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al  investing  layers  of  squamous  cells  that 
surround  the  tubules.  Freeze-fracture 
and  thin  sections  have  shown  tight  junc¬ 
tions  between  adjacent  squamous  cells 
of  the  peritubular  sheath.  This  peritubu¬ 
lar  sheath  was  penetrated  on  one  end, 
near  the  renal  corpuscle,  by  entering  and 
exiting  tubule  segments  of  the  two  neph¬ 
ron  loops  and  distal  tubule  and  by  capil¬ 
laries  that  formed  an  anastomosing  net¬ 
work  around  these  five  tubule  segments 
(Fig.  I).  At  the  opposite  end,  the  peritu¬ 
bular  sheath  was  pierced  only  by  the 
exiting  distal  tubule.  In  contrast,  the 
segments  of  the  nephron  in  the  sinus 
zone  of  the  kidney  were  less  organized 
and  were  not  surrounded  by  a  peritubu¬ 
lar  sheath  but  instead  intermingled  ran¬ 


domly  with  other  nephron  segments  in 
large  blood  sinuses  (Figs.  1  and  2). 

In  our  reconstructed  images  of  the 
skate  nephron  (Fig.  3),  this  bundle  of  five 
tubules  (ascending  and  descending  limbs 
of  nephron  loops  I,  III,  and  the  early 
distal  tubule  as  diagrammed  in  Fig.  la) 
and  the  surrounding  peritubular  sheath 
(Fig.  3)  continued  in  a  straight  course 
from  near  the  renal  corpuscle  just  under 
the  skate  kidney  surface  for  approxi¬ 
mately  0.23  mm  (285  |im).  The  tubules 
within  the  straight  part  of  the  peritubular 
sheath  were  arranged  in  a  parallel  fash¬ 
ion.  The  peritubular  sheath  then  became 
convoluted,  twisting  back  under  the 
straight  portion  of  the  sheath  and  making 
several  additional  turns.  The  convoluted 


part  of  the  peritubular  sheatn  was  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  3  mm  long  (3163  p.m)  in  the 
skate,  as  determined  from  the  recon¬ 
structed  path  length.  The  nephron  seg¬ 
ments  within  the  convoluted  part  of  the 
sheath  also  became  somewhat  convolut¬ 
ed  as  they  wound  around  each  other,  and 
the  strict  parallelism  observed  in  the 
straight  part  of  the  sheath  was  not  main¬ 
tained  (Fig.  3).  The  total  path  length  of 
nephron  loops  I,  III,  and  the  early  distal 
tubule  were  4902,  8247,  and  3636  p.m, 
respectively  (12).  Capillaries  observed  in 
the  histological  sections  entered  and  ex¬ 
ited  the  end  of  the  peritubular  sheath 
along  with  the  tubules,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
lb.  The  capillaries  formed  an  anastomot¬ 
ic  network  around  and  within  the  tubular 
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Fig.  3.  Computer  reconstruction  of  skate  tu¬ 
bular  bundle  in  the  bundle  zone  (dorsal  re¬ 
gion)  and  its  peritubular  sheath.  All  segments 
shown  are  pari  of  the  same  nephron.  The  dark 
blue  calotte-shaped  structure  is  part  of  the 
renal  corpuscle  close  to  the  urinary  pole.  For 
better  visualization  of  the  tubules,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  renal  corpuscle  Idashed  line  in  (a)| 
has  not  been  reconstructed  here.  The  straight 
part  of  the  countercurrent  system  is  upper¬ 
most  in  each  photograph,  as  is  the  dorsal 
kidney  surface.  In  these  reconstructions  the 
terminus  of  the  peritubular  sheath  is  in  the 
lower  left  comer  of  each  photograph,  ta) 
Loop  I  (see  Fig.  la).  The  ascending  (entering) 

-  limb  is  light  green  and  the  descending  (exiting) 

limb  is  dark  green.  The  arrow  is  in  the  ascend¬ 
ing  limb,  close  to  its  starting  point  from  the 
urinary  pole  of  the  renal  corpuscle,  which  is 
hidden  in  this  perspective.  After  emerging 
from  the  renal  corpuscle,  the  tubule  goes  left 
and  then  turns  sharply  right  and  runs  along 
the  straight  part  of  the  countercurrent  system. 
At  the  upper  right,  the  ascending  limb  bends 
back  and  after  numerous  convolutions  turns 
to  become  the  descending  limb.  The  transition 
from  ascending  to  descending  limb  occurs  at 
the  lower  left  of  photograph.  The  limbs  are 
tightly  wrapped  around  each  other  as  the 
descending  limb  retraces  the  path  of  the  as¬ 
cending  limb.  The  arrowhead  is  in  the  final 
part  of  the  loop  after  it  has  exited  the  peritu¬ 
bular  sheath,  (b)  Loop  III.  Its  ascending  limb  (coming  from  sinus  zone)  is  red  and  its  descending 
limb  (going  back  to  sinus  zone)  is  orange.  The  arrow  and  arrowhead  are  in  the  beginning  segment 
and  the  final  part  of  the  loop,  respectively.  The  basic  pattern  of  this  loop  is  the  same  as  that  of 
loop  I.  Loop  III  is  the  most  complex,  repeatedly  turning  and  wrapping  itself  tightly  together.  The 
transition  from  ascending  to  descending  limb  occurs  al  the  lower  left  of  the  photograph,  which 
corresponds  to  the  terminus  of  the  peritubular  sheath  (d).  (c)  Distal  tubule.  This  nephron  segment 
has  ascended  from  the  sinus  /one  (Fig.  la)  and  starts  close  to  the  renal  corpuscle  (arrow).  It 
enters  the  peritubular  sheath  where  it  extends  in  a  straight  path  as  the  early  distal  tubule.  It  turns 
several  times  as  it  extends  to  the  terminus  of  the  bundle  (arrowhead).  It  does  not  loop  back  to  the 
renal  corpuscle  but  pierces  the  sheath  at  this  point,  where  it  continues  as  the  late  distal  tubule 
(outside  of  the  sheath)  until  it  merges  into  a  collecting  duct  Only  the  initial  part  of  the  late  distal 
tubule  has  been  recorded  in  this  photograph,  (d)  Composite  of  loops  I.  II.  and  the  distal  tubule 
forming  the  tubular  bundle.  All  tubule  segments  have  the  same  positions  as  in  (a)  to  tc).  The 
tubule  segments  are  in  a  parallel  arrangement  along  the  length  of  the  straight  part  of  the 
countercurrent  system  ( uppermost  in  photograph)  Flach  outlined  bundle  of  Fig  2a  corresponds  to 
a  reconstructed  tubular  bundle  shown  here,  (e)  The  peritubular  sheath  surrounding  the  tubular 
bundle.  The  renal  corpuscle  has  been  removed  and  is  outlined  by  dashes  The  perspective  is  the  same  as  in  la)  to  (d).  The  closed  end  of  the  sheath 
near  the  renal  corpuscle  is  pierced  by  the  five  tubular  segments:  entering  and  exiting  limbs  of  loops  I  (light  green  and  dark  green)  and  III  (red  and 
orange)  and  the  entering  distal  tubule  (blue),  where  the  straight  part  of  the  countercurrent  system  begins.  The  early  distal  tubule  (inside  the 
•heath)  exits  the  sheath  at  its  terminus  in  the  lower  left  comer  of  the  photograph,  where  it  becomes  the  late  distal  tubule  After  the  straight  pan  of 
the  countercurrent  system  (upper  right)  the  numerous  turns  of  the  tubular  bundle  are  more  easily  visualized  by  the  large  sweeping  turns  of  the 
peritubular  sheath.  Capillaries  are  not  reconstructed  here  but  would  enter  and  exit  the  pentubular  sheath  near  the  renal  corpuscle  as  shown  in 
Fig.  lb. 
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bundle  as  they  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
sheath.  Serial  sections  of  the  shark  kid¬ 
ney,  although  not  used  for  computer 
graphics,  showed  tubule  bundles  (each 
wrapped  by  a  peritubular  sheath)  com¬ 
posed  of  linearly  arranged  nephron  seg¬ 
ments  and  capillaries  like  those  in  the 
skate. 

This  parallel  arrangement  of  tubules 
and  capillaries  has  the  potential  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  countercurrent  multiplier  sys¬ 
tem.  The  complete  countercurrent  flow 
system  consists  of  a  straight  bundle  of 
five  tightly  packed  tubules  from  a  single 
nephron,  three  of  which  pass  in  one 
direction  and  two  of  which  travel 
counter  to  that  direction.  Among  the 
tubules  there  is  a  system  of  anastomos¬ 
ing  capillaries  that  also  run  the  length  of 
the  tubular  bundle.  Both  tubules  and 
capillaries  are  encased  by  the  peritubular 
sheath. 

Tubular  fluid  from  the  glomerular  ul¬ 
trafiltrate  travels  in  the  same  direction  in 
the  ascending  limb  of  the  first  loop  (I)  as 
tubular  fluid  in  the  ascending  limb  of  the 
third  loop  (HI)  and  the  tubular  fluid  in 
the  distal  tubule  (Fig.  1).  Countercurrent 
flow  occurs  in  the  descending  limbs  of 
both  dorsal  loops  (I  and  III).  The  dual 
character  of  the  system,  in  which  the  two 
countercurrent  flows  are  parallel  to  one 
another,  is  unusual.  Presumably  fluid 
within  the  space  contained  by  the  peritu¬ 
bular  sheath  is  shared  by  the  exterior  of 
the  five  enclosed  tubules  and  capillaries. 

Similarities  to  mammalian  kidney 
structure  suggest  that  marine  elasmo- 
branch  fish  may  employ  renal  counter- 
current  mechanisms  to  achieve  osmotic 
balance.  The  mammalian  kidney  is  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  descending  and  ascending 
loops  of  Henle  and  collecting  ducts  share 
extracellular  fluid  in  the  renal  medulla, 
which  contains  a  network  of  descending 
and  ascending  capillaries.  In  these  fish, 
the  peritubular  sheath  probably  seals 
each  bundle  of  five  tubules  and  associat¬ 
ed  capillaries  from  the  rest  of  the  organ, 
thus  forming  a  discrete  anatomical  unit. 
This  may  create  some  functional  similar¬ 
ities  to  the  conditions  within  the  mam¬ 
malian  renal  medulla,  in  which  there  is  a 
net  rcabsorption  and  subsequent  recy¬ 
cling  of  urea  (13).  However,  the  renal 
countercurrent  multiplier  system  in 
mammals,  which  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  a  hypertonic  urine  as  well  as  to 
reabsorb  most  urea,  must  be  significant¬ 
ly  different  from  that  of  the  elasmo- 
branch  kidney,  which  conserves  urea  but 
does  not  produce  an  osmotically  concen¬ 
trated  urine  (/,  2).  Furthermore,  finding 
the  anatomical  requisites  for  a  renal 
countercurrent  multiplier  system  in  elas- 
mobranch  fish  is  surprising  in  that  the 


presence  of  such  a  system  in  both  birds 
and  mammals  mainly  facilitates  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  form  an  osmotically  concentrated 
urine  (14).  The  precise  fluid  and  solute 
transfers  that  occur  at  each  segment  in 
the  elasmobranch  renal  tubular  system 
have  not  yet  been  established,  and  we 
cannot  specify,  on  the  basis  of  anatomi¬ 
cal  reconstruction  alone,  how  a  counter- 
current  mechanism  would  work,  Ultra- 
structural  studies  indicate,  however,  that 
the  tubular  epithelial  cells  are  diverse 
within  the  various  segments  of  the  tu¬ 
bules  (15)  and  have  the  potential  for 
active  transport  of  solutes.  Integration  of 
such  information  into  a  realistic  model 
for  fluid  and  solute  transfers  is  an  objec¬ 
tive  for  future  studies. 
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Brain  Size 
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Harry  J.  Jerison 


The  gross  weight  or  volume  of  an  adult  mammalian  brain  is  a  natural 


biological  “statistic"  that  estimates  fundamental  between-species 
"parameters"  of  structure  and  function.  Among  the  relationships  that  have 


been  discovered,  the  best  established  and  most  important  is  between  brain 


weight  and  the  surface  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  shows  that  brain 


size  may  be  used  to  estimate  the  total  neural  information  processing 


capacity  of  a  species.  Other  quantitative  features  of  the  brain  that  are 


related  to  brain  size  include  the  number  of  cortical  neurons,  average 


cortical  thickness,  average  neuron  density,  extent  of  axodendritic 
arborization,  neuron/glial  ratios,  and  various  neurochemical  measures. 


These  are  between-species  relationships.  Individual  differences  in 


brain  size  within  a  species  are  usually  unrelated  to  fundamental  structural 


and  functional  differences,  except  during  early  development  or  when  there 


is  pathology.  As  Darwin  discovered,  however,  domesticated  animals  usually 


have  smaller  brains  than  their  wild  progenitors,  and  in  recent  years  small 


and  large  brained  populations  of  mice  have  been  successfully  bred  to 


provide  important  information  on  the  genetic  controls  of  brain  structure 


and  correlated  behavior. 


Ecological  and  energetic  constraints 


limit  brain  size  and 


neural  processing  capacity.  But  within  those  constraints  there  are 

which 

important  variations  among  animal  species,  •" J  *kin  mlvVtr  trf  thirti 


have  been  studied  in  both  living  and  fossil  species. 
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SUBHEAD  Individual  (within-species)  differences  in  brain  size 

To 

Human  brains  reach  about «9&*per  cent  of  adult  size,  which  is  about 
1300  g  (standard  deviation  about  130  g),  by  the  age  of  five.  At  birth  the 
human  brain  weighs  about  350  g.  Neonatal  cranial  circumference  between  32 
and  36  cm  is  considered  normal;  smaller  or  larger  heads  are  usually 
associated  with  mental  retardation  due  to  microcephaly  or  hydrocephaly. 

For  incompletely  understood  reasons,  the  brain  shrinks  about  10  per  cent 
during  senescence.  Cell  death  is  involved,  but  the  loss  of  neurons  has 
been  confirmed  in  wily  a  few  structures,  such  as  hippocampus,  which  are  too 
small  a  fraction  of  the  entire  brain  to  account  for  the  entire  weight  loss. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  shrinkage  is  related  to  dendritic 

,  cl  scUUm 

degeneration.  1 


The  coefficient  of  variation  of  brain  size  is  UAghtly  le*s  10  per 

•  •  •  ...  A 

cent  in  mammals.  Male  human  brains  average  about  a  standard  deviation 
larger  than  female  human  brains,  a  difference  that  may  be  related  to  body 
size  differences;  sex  differences  in  brain  size  occur  in  most  species  in 
which  there  is  significant  sexual  dimorphism  in  body  size.  Differences 
among  populations  of  the  same  species  can  be  produced  by  breeding  programs; 
realized  heritabllity  of  brain  size  in  mice  in  such  programs  has  been  about 
\2/=  0.6. 

SUBHEAD'  Brain  size  as  ji  natural  statistic 

Cortical  surface  area  (S)  in  mammals  is  related  to  brain  size  (E)  as 
shown  In  Fig.  1.  The  line  Is  a  principal  axis  fitted  to  the  data  for  48 
species  of 


figure  1  about  here''1 
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mammals.  Its  equation  (as  a  power  function)  is: 

S  =  3.74  E0*91  (1) 

The  correlation  between  the  logarithms  of  cortical  surface  and  brain  weight 
for  the  data  of  Fig.  1  is  jr  =  0.995,  or  1.00  to  two  significant  figures. 

So  high  a  correlation  suggests  an  almost  deterministic  relationship. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  small  differences 
among  species  evident  in  Fig.  1  are  statistically  significant.  For 
example,  on  the  average,  humans  have  somewhat  less  cortical  surface  than 
expected,  and  dolphins  (Tursiops  truncatus)  have  more.  The  value  of  the 
exponent  in  Eq.  1  (the  slope  of  the  line  in  Fig.  1)  is  also  important. 

That  it  is  0.91  ( +.02 )  rather  than  2/3  means  that  there  is  a  change  in 
shape  in  larger  as  compared  to  smaller  brains,  and  the  high  correlation 
means  that  the  change  is  orderly.  It  is  reflected  in  the  appearance  of 
convolutions.  The  human  brain  Is  less  convoluted  than  expected  in  mammals, 
and  convolutedness  is  primarily  related  to  brain  size  rather  than  to 
something  like  Intelligence. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  the  volumes  of  15  major  brain 
structures  (such  as  cerebellum  and  diencephalon)  in  mammalian  species  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  gross  brain  size  factor.  Brain  size  may  thus  provide 
useful  estimations  of  the  volumes  of  these  larger  structures  by  between- 
specles  regression  analysis,  and  deviations  from  the  estimations  may  be 
used  as  Indexes  of  specialized  developments  among  species. 

Among  microscopic  and  molecular  measures  of  the  mammalian  brain,  the 
average  number  of  cortical  neurons  per  unit  of  volume  has  been  reported  to 
be  a  function  of  the  -1/3  power,  and  the  acetylcholinesterase  concentration 
decreases  with  the  -0.2  power  of  brain  size.  The  average  length  of 
dendritic  arborization  and  the  average  number  of  glial  cells  per  unit 
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volume  have  been  reported  to  be  functions  of  the  +1/3  power  of  brain  size. 


There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  the  neocortex  is  remarkably  uniform 


in  its  structure  in  that  the  number  of  neurons  under  a  given  area  of 


cortical  surface  may  be  the  same  throughout  the  brain  in  all  mammalian 


species.  (Primate  visual  cortex  has  about  twice  as  many  neurons  per  unit 


area  as  do  other  cortical  areas,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  only  exception  to 


the  generalization.  Visual  cortex  in  other  mammals  investigated  thus  far  is 


similar  to  other  cortical  areas  in  their  brains.)  Such  uniformity  is 


consistent  with  current  evidence  that  much  of  the  neocortex  is  organized 


into  structurally  similar  functional  columns.  Taken  together  with  the 


relation  between  the  thickness  of  neocortex  and  brain  size,  the  uniformity 


implies  a  neuronal  packing  density,  between -species,  that  varies  with  the 


-.14  rather  than  the  -1/3  power  of  brain  size  (data  on  motor  cortex).  The 


margin  of  error  for  the  lower  exponent  makes  it  possibly  consistent  with 


data  on  acetylcholine,  but  not  with  older  data  on  neuron  density.  The  older 


preparations  may  have  been  inadequately  stained,  or  differential  shrinkage 


during  fixation  may  explain  the  inconsistency.  The  trends  in  the  older  and 


newer  studies  are  the  same,  of  course,  although  the  numbers  are  not. 


SUBHEAD  Brain  size  and  processing  capacity 


Structural  uniformity  of  the  neocortex  and  the  surface/  volume  data 


displayed  in  Fig.  1  are  evidence  for  a  close  relationship  between  brain 


size  and  information  processing  capacity.  The  analysis  is  a  kind  of 


syllogism.  If  we  consider  the  unit  of  processing  to  be  a  neural  columnar 


module,  the  brain's  capacity  to  process  information  should  be  proportional 


to  the  number  of  modules.  Since  the  number  of  modules  is  proportional  to 


the  cortical  surface  area,  and  since  cortical  surface  area  is  determined  by 


brain  size,  processing  capacity  must  be  determined  by  brain  size.  Because 


»y  -  -  * 
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the  analysis  Is  statistical  rather  than  deterministic,  it  may  be  better  to 
state  that  brain  size  "estimates"  rather  than  "determines"  processing 
capacity. 

Processing  capacity  in  the  brain  can  be  factored  into  two  components, 
one  related  to  body  size,  which  is  the  "allometric"  component,  and  the 
other  a  residual  that  remains  when  the  allometric  component  is  factored 
out.  Statistically,  the  analysis  is  like  a  regression  analysis,  in  which 
brain  and  body  weights  for  many  species  are  graphed  and  analyzed  to 
determine  how  these  measures  are  related.  The  regression  equation  can 
define  an  "allometric"  factor  for  a  group  of  species,  and  the  residuals 
represent  encephalization  factors  for  each  species.  The  residual  has  been 
used  directly  as  an  "encephalization  quotient,"  which  can  rank  species  in 
"extra"  processing  capacity. 

SUBHEAD  All ometry,  encephalization,  and  brain  evolution 

Brain  and  body  weights  for  the  major  living  classes  of  vertebrates  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  2,  as  minimum  convex  polygons  about  the  data  of  each 
class.  The  graph  may  be  thought  of  as  a  map  of  evolutionary  opportunities 
in  brain/body  relations  that  have  been  realized  in  living  species.  (  A  few 
of  the  many  available  fossils  are  shown  to  illustrate  important  evolutionary 
trends.)  The  polygons  are  regions  in  "brain/body  space"  occupied  by  living 
species  that  are  at  various  grades  of  encephalization  and  summarize  the 
present  adaptive  radiation  of  vertebrates. 

^  Figure  2  about  here 


The  angular  orientation  of  the  polygons,  easily  imagined  as  clouds 
containing  data  points  distributed  about  regression  lines,  express  the 
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allometric  factor,  and  these  are  evidently  about  the  same  for  each  group. 

The  vertical  displacements  of  the  higher  from  the  lower  sets  of  polygons 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  birds  and  mammals  are  more  encephalized  than 
the  lower  vertebrates. 

Mappings  such  as  those  in  Fig.  2  are  the  framework  for  interpreting  an 
extensive  fossil  record  of  the  evolution  of  the  brain  and  the  body. 

"Fossil  brains"  are  actually  endocranial  casts  for  which  the  cranial  cavities 
of  fossil  animals  were  the  molds.  When  such  casts  are  made  from  the  skulls 


of  living  species,  they  look  like  freshly  dissected  brains,  showing  the 

major  gyri  and  sulci  in  all  living  birds  and  all  but  the  largest  brained  of 

living  mammals.  They  are  equally  revealing  in  fossils.  They  are  less 

revealing  in  lower  vertebrates,  but  are  almost  always  good  enough  to  enable 

one  to  estimate  total  brain  size.  Hundreds  of  "fossil  brains"  have  been 

discovered  as  natural  casts  or  prepared  from  fossil  skulls,  and  they 

provide  a  record  of  the  actual  evolution  of  the  brain.  Body  size  can  be 

estimated  from  other  fossil  skeletal  remains,  and  brain/body  size  data  are 

available  for  most  of  the  500  million-year,  history  of  the  vertebrates. 

tn<if  irw  im’ 

Added  to  the  record  on  living  specie^  it  >fesr  possible  to  mwiu  trace  the 
actual  history  of  the  vertebrate  brain  and  its  encephalization. 

Some  of  the  implications  of  the  data  on  living  species  are  evident  in 
Fig.  2.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  basic  brain/body  allometry  is 
similar  in  the  five  vertebrate  classes  that  are  represented.  It  is  also 
clear  that  at  least  two  major  grades  of  encephalization  have  evolved  which 
distinguish  birds  and  mammals  as  "higher"  vertebrates  and  the  other  three 
groups  as  "lower"  vertebrates.  Interestingly,  data  on  sharks  and  other 

boN, 

cartilaginous  fish,  omitted  from  the  graph,  actually  overlapAlower  and 
higher  vertebrates.  Sharks  are  relatively  large  brained  compared  to  other 
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classes  of  fish.  Jawless  fish,  such  as  lampreys^are  unusually  small 
brained  compared  to  other  fish. 

The  major  conclusions  from  the  fossil  evidence  are  the  following: 

1.  The  present  lower  vertebrate  grade  of  encephalization  evolved  in 
the  earliest  bony  fish,  amphibians,  and  reptiles  between  350  and  4S0 
million  years  ago  For  these  vertebrate  classes  encephalization  has 
remained  stable  until  the  present.  Since  about  2/3  of  living  vertebrate 
species  are  members  of  these  three  classes,  a  "lower  vertebrate"  grade  is 
the  vertebrate  norm. 

2.  Variations  in  encephalization  are  known  within  lower  vertebrates. 
The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  that  carnivorous  dinosaurs  were 
significantly  more  encephalized  than  their  herbivorous  prey.  In  no  sense 
were  dinosaurs  "small  brained."  Their  brains  were  essentially  normal  for 
reptiles  (Fig.  2). 

3.  The  earliest  birds  and  mammal s-w^th  had  evolved  to  a  higher  grade 
than  their  reptilian  ancestors,  representing  at  least  three  or  four  times 
as  much  brain  as  expected  for  reptiles  of  comparable  body  size  (points  x 
and  £  in  Fig.  2).  The  data  are  from  species  that  lived  150  million  years 
ago,  and  mammals  may  have  become  encephalized  50  million  years  earlier. 

4.  Within  the  mammals  there  is  a  good  fossil  record  of  the  brain,  and 
the  history  of  most  orders  is  consistent  with  long  periods  of  stability, 
occasionally  "punctuated"  by  rapid  evolution  to  higher  grades.  Many 
familiar  species,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  hogs,  are  "average"  with 
respect  to  encephalization,  but  there  are  extremely  successful  living 
species  (opossum,  hedgehog)  that  are  at  the  same  low  grade  as  mammals  of 
150  million  years  ago  —  with  brains  about  1/4  the  size  in  average  living 


mammals. 
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5.  Primates  have  been  brainy  throughout  the  known  history  of  their 
brains,  the  past  50  to  60  million  years,  perhaps  doing  with  their  brains 
what  many  other  species  did  by  morphological  specializations.  However, 
encephalization  in  primates  apparently  followed  rather  than  accompanied 
their  invasion  of  major  new  niches. 

6.  The  highest  grade  of  encephalization  is  shared  by  humans  and 
bottlenosed  dolphins.  The  human  sapient  grade  was  attained  about  ab»»4 
200,000  years  ago,  whereas  cetaceans  may  have  reached  their  highest  grade 
18  million  years  ago.  As  a  phenomenon  of  the  past  three  to  five  million 
years,  hominid  encephalization  may  be  unique  among  vertebrates  in  its 
recency. 

Most  of  the  evolutionary  enlargement  of  the  brain  is  explained  by  the 
evolution  of  larger  bodies  and  brain/body  allometry.  Encephalization  has 
not  been  a  major  phenomenon  in  most  vertebrates.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
appearance  in  many  different  and  distantly  related  groups  is  evidence  of 
some  Darwinian  'fitness'  for  this  complex  adaptation. 

The  behavioral  correlate  of  encephalization  may  be  thought  of  as 
behavioral  capacity,  or  "intelligence."  It  is  a  general  rather  than 
specialized  capacity,  based  on  the  evolution  of  different  brain  systems  in 
different  species.  The  evolution  of  encephalization,  therefore,  implies 
the  evolution  of  a  variety  of  intelligences  in  animals. 
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Legends  for  Illustrations 

Figure  1.  Cortical  surface  as  a  function  of  brain  weight  in  species  of 
mammals.  Data  in  small  polygons  at  upper  right  are  on  humans  (H)  and 
dolphins  (D^  Tursiops  truncatus).  Other  labeled  points  are  a  killer  whale 
(K,  Orca)  and  an  Indian  elephant  (E).  This  is  a  very  heterogeneous  sample 
of  species,  including  insecti vores,  rodents,  primates  other  than  humans, 
ungulates,  carnivores,  edentates,  marsupials,  and  monotremes. 


Figure  2.  Brain-body  relations  in  623  living  vertebrate  species  enclosed 
in  minimum  convex  polygons  for  the  data  of  5  classes.  The  samples  are  309 
mammals,  180  birds,  46  bony  fish,  40  amphibians,  and  48  reptiles. 

Additional  data  labeled  by  lower  case  letters  are  the  four  species  labeled 
in  Fig.  1  (ji,  e,  h,  and  JO,  2  dinosaurs  (Tyrannosaurus,  t,  and 
Brachiosaurus,  b),  a  150-million  year  old  mammal  (Triconodon,  x)  and  the 
earliest  bird,  also  about  150-million  years  old  (Archaeopteryx,  £).  Note 
the  conservative  picture  of  encephalization  suggested  by  the  data:  The 
dinosaurs  would  extend  the  living  reptilian  polygon  but  would  not  force 
either  an  upward  or  downward  displacement,  and  the  earliest  "higher" 
vertebrates  were  either  at  or  only  slightly  below  the  lower  margins  of  the 
living  mammalian  and  avian  polygons  and  already  above  the  reptilian 
polygons. 
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within  biometrics  there  is  a  subfield,  morphometries,  for 
analyzing  the  geometric  forms  of  organisms.  Throughout  biology 
and  medicine  it  is  useful  to  know  whether  two  samples  of  organs 
or  organisms  have  the  same  typical  form,  and,  should  they 
differ,  to  describe  their  differences;  to  indicate  the  shape 
changes  involved  in  a  cycle  such  as  respiration  or  heartbeat, 
or  accompanying  growth  over  a  lifespan;  and  to  characterize  the 
typical  deformation  that  is  a  deformity  or  disease,  and  its 
response  to  therapeutic  intervention. 

Morphometric  studies  like  these  draw  information  from  two 
sources:  biological  homology  and  geometric  location  (Bookstein, 
1982).  A  biological  homology  is  a  spatial  or  developmental 
correspondence  between  individuals,  a  correspondence  among 
definable  structures  or  "parts" — separate  bones,  nerves, 
muscles,  and  the  like.  In  the  context  of  morphometries  it 
becomes  a  homology  map,  a  correspondence  not  of  parts  to  parts 
but  of  points  to  points.  For  any  choice  of  point  or  curve  upon 
or  inside  any  particular  form,  the  homology  map  associates 
biologically  acceptable  counterparts,  the  homologues  of  the 
point  or  curve,  on  all  the  other  geometric  forms  in  the  data 
set.  Morphometries  studies  the  empirical  geometry  of 
homology — variation  in  the  relative  locations  of  sets  of 
homologous  points  over  a  sample  of  forms. 

We  generally  sample  this  homology  map  at  landmarks,  points 
whose  correspondence  from  form  to  form  is  determined  with 
relative  ease.  The  particular  nature  of  the  landmarks  used  in 
a  study  varies  with  the  biometric  context:  the  abutment  of  two 
bones,  the  origin  of  a  valve,  a  reliable  "corner"  of  sharp 
curvature,  or  a  metallic  implant  or  marker. 

In  this  essay  1  shall  review  recent  work  (Bookstein,  1984- 
1986;  Bookstein  et  al.,  1965)  dealing  with  the  analysis  of 
changes  in  landmark  configurations  interpreted  as  homology 
maps.  This  thrust,  the  construction  of  shape  change  as 
deformation,  was  first  suggested  by  D'Arcy  Thompson  in  1917, 
but  its  practical  application  required  high-speed  computation 
(Bookstein,  1978).  There  are  two  themes  to  be  elaborated.  The 
comparative  information  we  seek  can  be  extracted  in  a 
particularly  efficient  way  by  the  algebraic  manipulation  of 
symmetric  tensors.  And  this  information  may  be  displayed 
intuitively,  even  aesthetically,  by  computer-generated 
quantitative  diagrams  faithful  to  the  data. 

Prospectus.  I  begin  by  discussing  the  basic  unit  of 
morphometric  analysis — the  shape  change  of  a  triangle  of 
landmarks — and  demonstrate  its  use  for  describing  a  normal 
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human  heartbeat.  This  approach  is  extended  to  landmark 
configurations  more  complex  than  triangles  by  the  method  of 
biorthogonal  grids,  which  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  some 
canine  coronary  data.  Passing  from  consideration  of  single 
shape  changes  to  the  statistical  analysis  of  large  groups,  I 
explain  how  to  study  populations  of  shape  changes  by 
multivariate  statistical  procedures.  Examples  include  a 
simulation  of  texture  change  and  studies  of  growth  and  of 
deformity  in  the  human  head.  My  concluding  remark  emphasizes 
the  unexpected  simplicity  of  the  biometric  information  that  we 
ought  to  be  extracting  from  images. 

Principal  Strains  Computed  from  Triangles  of  Landmarks 

The  basic  unit  for  the  study  of  biological  shape  change  is 
a  homologous  pair  of  triangles  of  landmarks,  Figure  la.  In  the 
absence  of  other  information  we  may  take  the  homology  map 
sampled  by  these  limited  data  to  be  geometrically  uniform,  as 
indicated  clearly  in  the  transformation  grid  after  the  style  of 
D'Arcy  Thompson  (1961),  Figure  lb. 

The  visual  impression  this  leaves  depends  on  the 
orientation  of  the  square  grid  upon  the  starting  form;  but  this 
orientation  is  arbitrary  and  irrelevant.  We  draw  the 
transformation  more  judiciously  by  its  effect  upon  a  collection 
of  lines  in  all  directions,  Figure  lc.  The  deformation  we  are 
studying,  driven  by  the  displacements  of  those  landmarks  at  the 
corners,  deforms  these  segments  into  others  which  divide  the 
edges  in  the  same  fractions.  That  is,  the  deformation  takes 
edges  to  edges,  median  lines  (dividing  the  opposite  sides  in 
the  ratio  50:50)  to  medians,  and  so  on. 

To  fully  describe  a  change  of  form,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  ratios  of  lengths  of  corresponding  lines  in  the  two 
triangles.  These  dimensionless  ratios  are  called  strains  or 
extensions.  It  is  easiest  to  compute  them  implicitly:  they  are 
the  lengths  into  which  originally  equal  lengths— -diameters  of  a 
circle — are  deformed.  Let  us  draw  a  circle,  then  (Figure  Id), 
and  the  oval  into  which  the  uniform  shear  takes  it.  Under  the 
assumption  of  homogeneous  (linear)  transformation,  this  oval  is 
an  ellipse,  precisely.  Being  an  ellipse,  the  image  of  the 
circle  has  two  axes  of  symmetry,  which  lie  at  90  degrees.  One 
is  the  largest  diameter  of  the  ellipse,  one  the  smallest.  The 
diameters  of  the  circle  which  transform  into  them  are  likewise 
at  90  degrees. 

Recall  that  the  diameters  of  the  ellipse  embody  the  strain 
ratio  as  a  function  of  direction.  One  of  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  is  therefore  the  direction  of  greatest  strain,  the 
greatest  rate  of  change  of  length,  and  one  is  the  direction  of 
least  strain.  The  diameters  that  were  mapped  into  them  are 
determined  by  corresponding  fractions  of  intersection  along 
edges  of  the  triangles.  In  Figure  le  we  have  drawn  these 
diameters,  and  in  Figure  If  a  sketch  of  their  straightforward 
measurement  as  transects  across  the  triangles.  These  axes  are 
called  the  principal  axes  of  the  deformation,  and  the  rates  of 
change  of  length  along  them  are  the  principal  strains. 

Together  they  completely  describe  the  change  in  form  of  this 
triangle  of  landmarks.  The  area  of  the  triangle  changes  by  the 
product  of  the  strains — 1.14x0.62  •  0.707 — while  the  most 
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sensitive  descriptor  of  shape  change  is  the  proportion  between 
lengths  measured  in  these  two  directions,  which  changes  by  the 
factor  1.14/0.62  ■  1.84.  Note  that  we  are  not  "measuring"  the 
triangles  separately  at  all.  The  shapes  themselves  have  merely 
been  archived;  no  preconceptions  of  specific  variables  have 
interfered  with  the  technique's  construction  of  optimal 
descriptions  of  change. 

The  analysis  of  shape  change  in  this  way  is  not  new.  The 
geometrical  object  just  introduced  is  a  representation  of 
homogeneous  deformation  that  is  familiar  to  the  mathematician 
or  engineer:  a  symmetric  tensor  formally  independent  of  any 
choice  of  coordinate  system  a  priori.  In  this  form  it  appears 
frequently  in  mathematical  discussions  of  growth  and  in 
cartography,  geology,  and  other  sciences  of  position.  In  the 
present  application,  the  "interior”  of  a  morphometric  triangle 
is  not  a  homogeneous  biological  substance  but  an  arbitrary 
mosaic  of  tissues,  fluid,  or  air.  The  shape  change  of  this 
abstract  interior  provides  the  most  useful  description  of 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  its  vertices,  the  real 
biometric  data. 

Two  Analyses  of  One  Cardiac  Cycle 

The  description  of  shape  change  by  symmetric  tensors 
provides  a  very  interesting  visualization  of  a  single  human 
heartbeat.  The  data  for  this  example  (Figure  2),  taken  from  a 
published  figure  (Ingels  et  al.,  1981,  Figure  3),  locate  nine 
tantalum  screws  implanted  in  an  otherwise  normal  human  left 
ventricle  during  coronary  bypass  surgery.  The  viev  is  30 
degrees  right  anterior  oblique;  the  apex  (bottom)  of  the  heart 
is  at  marker  5;  the  base  (where  the  left  ventricle  empties  into 
the  aorta)  spans  markers  1  and  9. 

The  method  of  Figure  1  was  used  to  describe  the 
deformations  from  diastole  to  systole  of  various  triangles  of 
these  implants.  From  the  computed  tensors  derives  the  report 
of  Figure  3,  in  which  the  principal  strains  for  the  deformation 
of  the  triangles  shown  are  drawn  within  their  forms  at 
diastole.  The  coordinate  systems  of  the  separate 
configurations  are  irrelevant  to  the  conclusions  we  draw. 

Figure  3  shows  that  triangles  3-7-6  and  3-6-5,  totalling 
half  the  area  of  the  ventricle,  contract  nearly  uniformly  (by 
some  31%t2%  in  every  direction).  The  displacement  of  marker  4 
from  marker  7,  along  the  normal  to  the  ventricular  contour  at 
marker  4,  contracts  at  the  same  30%  rate.  Relative  to  the 
uniform  contraction,  marker  4  is  displaced  only  tangentially, 
away  from  marker  3  and  toward  marker  5.  (Some  of  this 
heterogeneity  is  surely  due  to  twisting  of  the  heart  about  the 
projection  plane.) 

This  same  contraction  of  about  31%  persists  quite  far  from 
the  apex.  In  triangles  2-3-7  and  8-3-7,  which  overlap  in 
Figure  3,  the  maximum  contraction  is  at  this  same  rate.  The 
minimum  contraction  in  these  triangles,  19%  or  22%,  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  weakening  of  the  32%  by  a  superimposed 
extension  of  markers  2  and  8  outward. 

Consider  a  basal  triangle  joining  markers  2  and  8  to  the 
midpoint  of  the  aortic  valve,  M  in  the  figures.  As  the  apex  of 
the  ventricle  contracts,  the  base  expands  under  hydrodynamic 
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pressure.  This  top  triangle  contracts  across  its  base  by  24% 
(the  same  30%,  perhaps,  corrected  for  the  apparent  divergence 
of  the  translations  at  2  and  S  just  noted);  but  its  projection 
along  the  axis  of  the  heart  Increases  by  35%  from  end-diastole 
to  end-systole.  In  proportion  to  the  general  change  of  scale 
by  .68,  this  height  has  doubled. 

These  aspects  of  the  description  may  be  abstracted  into 
the  nearly  symmetric  scheme  of  Figure  4.  Superimposed  on  a 
uniform  contraction  of  31%  are  outward  displacements  at  markers 
2,  1,  9,  and  8  as  shown,  together  with  a  lateral  adjustment  at 
marker  4.  Note  the  rotation  of  the  axis  of  the  heart  relative 
to  the  aortic  valve  ring. 

Slorthogonal  grids  for  the  same  data.  The  method  of 
triangles  computes  one  tensor  per  three  landmarks,  a  tensor 
supposed  to  apply  homogeneously  to  every  point  inside  the 
triangle.  However,  these  triangles  overlap — they  represent  a 
single  coherent  set  of  points,  a  polygon.  The  method  of 
biorthogonal  grids  (Bookstein,  1978;  Bookstein  et  al.,  1985)  is 
appropriate  for  such  extended  configurations. 

The  method  begins  (Figure  5a)  by  computing  a  smooth 
deformation — a  version  of  D'Arcy  Thompson's  Cartesian 
grids — extending  the  boundary  correspondence  inward  so  as  to 
homologously  relate  the  interiors  of  our  two  polygons  of 
implants.  The  deformation  is  displayed  by  its  effect  upon  a 
mesh  of  points  which  is  square  in  the  top  (diastolic)  form;  the 
positions  imputed  to  these  points  after  the  "deformation"  which 
is  the  heartbeat  make  up  the  distorted  mesh  inside  the  bottom 
form.  These  two  meshes  correspond  point  for  point,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  their  relationships  to  the  implants,  points 
whose  homology  from  diastole  to  systole  we  know  quite  reliably. 
The  position  and  orientation  of  that  starting  square  grid, 
although  arbitrary,  do  not  affect  the  subsequent  computations. 
Like  the  deformations  of  triangles,  this  is  an  abstract 
mathematical  model  of  homology.  It  does  not  describe  what  is 
"really  there"  but  instead  expresses  the  change  of  boundary 
form  in  a  convenient  diagram. 

From  the  derivative  of  this  map  a  principal  strain  tensor 
can  be  computed  at  every  point  (Figure  5b).  These  are  the 
infinitesimal  directions  corresponding  to  those  in  Figure  le  as 
applied  to  "very  small”  triangles.  Just  as  for  triangles, 
these  directions,  perpendicular  inside  both  the  diastolic  and 
the  systolic  polygons,  bear  the  greatest  and  least  local  rates 
of  contraction  of  mathematical  myocardium.  Curves  can  be 
constructed  (Figure  5c)  which  run  parallel  to  one  arm  or  the 
other  of  the  crosses  at  every  point  through  which  they  pass. 
These  curves  constitute  a  grid  orthogonal  in  both  forms,  before 
and  after  deformation:  a  coordinate  system  not  beholden  to 
features  of  the  forms  separately  but  customized  for  the 
particular  shape  change  which  is  cardiac  contraction.  Like  the 
mesh  points  of  Figure  5a,  the  locations  at  which  similarly 
placed  curves  of  the  grids  intersect,  top  and  bottom,  are 
computed  homologues:  they  correspond  exactly  under  the  map. 

The  gross  deformation  which  is  the  heartbeat  is  described 
by  the  lay  of  these  curves  upon  the  forms,  by  the  principal 
strains  (rates  of  contraction  of  length)  and  their  gradients 
along  the  curves,  and  by  the  products  and  quotients  of  the  pair 
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of  principal  strains  at  every  point  (every  intersection  of 
curves).  In  Figure  5c,  these  strains,  indicated  within  the 
diagram  of  diastolic  form,  are  the  actual  contraction  ratios, 
length  in  systole  divided  by  length  in  diastole,  for  the 
abstract  line-elements  upon  which  they  are  drawn. 

With  marker  4  treated  as  equivalent  to  all  the  others,  the 
heartbeat  no  longer  presents  the  aspect  of  uniform  contraction 
anywhere.  Rather,  there  is  clearly  indicated  a  long  axis  of 
least  contraction,  from  M  at  the  base  to  a  point  between 
markers  4  and  5.  As  we  saw  in  Figure  2,  the  strain  in  this 
direction  is  graded  by  a  factor  of  2,  from  a  compression  of 
some  30%  near  the  apex  to  expansion  near  the  base.  This  long 
axis  is  one  of  a  system  of  parallels  filling  the  interior,  all 
showing  this  same  gradient,  all  slightly  curved.  Perpendicular 
to  this  system  are  the  short-axis  curves  of  greatest 
contraction,  likewise  graded  from  15%-25%  near  the  base  to 
better  than  40%  near  marker  4,  as  in  Figure  3.  Everywhere  the 
little  grid  rectangles  become  narrower  faster  than  they  become 
shorter. 

The  smooth  biorthogonal  description  in  Figure  5c  is  as 
simple  as  the  discrete  analysis  of  Figure  4.  It  expresses  the 
same  observed  change  of  configuration  using  a  different 
geometric  idiom.  For  instance,  marker  4  now  appears  to 
participate  homogeneously  in  a  shortening  of  the  septal  wall 
2-4,  a  shortening  less  marked  than  the  long-axis  shortening 
along  the  free  wall  from  marker  7  to  marker  5;  this  asymmetry 
is  equivalent  to  the  rotation  of  the  valve  ring  with  respect  to 
the  heart  axis  noted  in  Figure  4. 

Localizing  Occlusion  in  Two  Experimental  Dogs 

A  principal  theme  of  experimental  cardiology  is  the 
measurement  of  coronary  occlusion  or  myocardial  infarction  from 
images  of  the  cardiac  cycle.  In  the  course  of  research  into 
the  regional  analysis  of  these  phenomena,  we  implanted  sets  of 
seven  lead  shot  about  the  left  ventricle  (LV)  of  two 
experimental  dogs.  The  shot  lay  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  left  anterior  oblique  (LAO)  projection.  Each  dog  was 
fitted  with  a  balloon  occluder  of  the  left  circumflex  (LCx) 
coronary  artery;  dog  B  bore  a  second  occluder,  upon  the  left 
anterior  descending  (LAD)  coronary  artery.  Our  biometric 
polygon  is  sketched  in  Figure  6. 

Dog  A.  We  imaged  dog  A  in  his  baseline  condition  and 
after  sixty  seconds  of  LCx  occlusion.  For  each  of  the 
following  grids,  three  consecutive  contractions,  diastole  to 
systole,  were  averaged.  The  contraction  at  baseline.  Figure  7, 
is  represented  by  a  nearly  homogeneous  grid.  In  the  direction 
of  maximum  contraction,  the  ratio  of  final  to  initial  length  is 
nearly  constant  at  0.80  (that  is,  20%  shortening). 

Perpendicular  to  this  is  the  nearly  homogeneous  direction  of 
least  contraction,  here  at  a  rate  graded  from  0.85  (near  the 
apex)  to  0.97  near  the  aortic  valve  ring. 

Figure  9  shows  the  effect  on  the  heertbeet  of  occluding 
the  LCx  artery.  Although  the  shape  of  the  chamber  at  diastole 
has  not  altered,  that  at  systole  has,  and  so  the  grids  have 
changed.  The  occlusion  has  slightly  warped  the  principal 
strains  of  contraction.  Far  from  the  region  of  presumed 
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occlusion  (arrow) ,  the  rates  and  directions  of  contraction 
appear  unaltered.  Nearby,  they  seem  to  be  systematically 
weakened  in  both  principal  directions. 

Each  of  these  contraction  patterns  may  be  represented  by 
its  Areal  Ejection  Fraction  (AEF) ,  the  difference  between  1.0 
and  the  product  of  the  two  principal  strains  at  every  point. 
That  for  the  baseline  contraction,  Figure  8,  is  quite  even 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  apex.  The  other  AEF,  for  the 
mean  contraction  under  LCx  occlusion,  bears  a  steep  gradient 
from  upper  left  to  lower  right. 

Because  the  shape  of  the  polygon  of  implants  at  diastole 
has  not  altered  substantially,  we  are  able  to  map  the  effect  of 
occlusion  as  an  AEF  daficit  computed  as  the  numerical 
difference  between  the  baseline  AEF  and  its  value  under 
occlusion,  mesh  point  by  mesh  point.  The  map  of  AEF  deficit 
for  this  occlusion.  Figure  9  right,  bears  a  clear  maximum  at 
the  center  of  the  myocardium  served  by  the  LCx  artery. 

Dog  B.  A  second  dog  was  affixed  with  seven  shot  in 
comparable  positions  and  with  occluders  of  both  the  LCx  and  LAD 
arteries.  The  shot  were  imaged  in  LAO  projection  in  a  baseline 
condition,  during  LAD  occlusion  and  recovery,  in  a  second 
baseline  condition,  and  in  LCx  occlusion. 

This  dog's  baseline  contraction.  Figure  10a,  while  as 
homogeneous  as  of  dog  A,  shows  a  more  robust  contraction 
throughout  the  image.  The  biorthogonal  grids  for  contraction 
during  occlusion.  Figure  lObc,  are  disorganized  relative  to 
that  at  baseline.  Each  grid  bears  a  singularity  at  which 
contraction  is  by  the  same  fraction  (a  mere  7-8%)  in  all 
directions.  The  singularity  for  the  LAD- occluded  beat  is  near 
the  septal  vail  of  the  chamber;  that  for  the  LCx-oc eluded  beat, 
in  the  middle  of  the  free  wall.  Far  from  the  occluded  region, 
the  tensors  look  like  those  at  baseline. 

The  Areal  Ejection  Fractions  for  the  two  occluded 
conditions  again  demonstrate  steeper  gradients  than  the 
baseline  AEF.  The.  AEF  deficit  plot  for  the  LCx  occlusion, 
Figure  10b,  is  the  same  as  for  dog  A,  indicating  the  same  focus 
for  the  myocardial  disturbance.  The  deficit  plot  for  dog  B, 
Figure  10c,  shows  the  wholly  different  regional  emphasis  of  the 
LAD  occlusion. 

statistical  Analysis 

To  this  point  1  have  spoken  of  form-change  as  if  it  were 
studied  one  comparison  at  a  time,  visualized  as  a  symmetric 
tensor,  and  reported.  But  one  can  exploit  the  tensor  formalism 
much  more  systematically:  it  can  be  made  to  support  all  the 
themes  of  ordinary  biometries.  One  can  compute  averages  of 
shape  changes,  and  investigate  their  variances  and  covariances 
or  their  dependence  upon  outside  factors.  Any  of  these  may  be 
tested  for  statistical  "significance”  in  the  face  of  the  chance 
variation  inevitable  in  biological  studies. 

The  tie  between  tensors  and  biometrics  is  based  upon  an 
aspect  of  Figure  le  already  noted  in  passing.  Recall  that  the 
ratio  of  measured  lengths  in  the  principal  directions  of  a 
shape-change  tensor  is  the  shape  variable  that  alters  most  over 
the  course  of  a  deformation.  To  pursue  the  implications  of 
this  assertion,  let  us  agree  to  superpose  all  the  homologous 
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triangles  AA BC  of  a  population  in  a  common  position.  By  change 
of  scale  whenever  necessary,  we  shall  arrange  that  landmark  A 
is  always  put  down  at  the  point  with  Cartesian  coordinates 
(0,0)  and  landmark  B  at  (1,0),  as  in  Pigure  11.  In  effect  we 
are  plotting  the  triangle  AABC  in  a  shape  coordinate  space 
composed  of  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  complex  number 
(C-A)/(B-A). 

Consider  any  shape  variable  that  can  be  computed  from  this 
triangle  of  landmarks  AA BC.  Pigure  12,  for  instance, 
illustrates  the  variable  /ACB.  Considering  A  and  B  to  be  fixed 
in  position,  any  shape  variable  is  constant  on  some  curve 
through  C;  the  angle  /XCB  happens  to  be  constant  along  the 
circle  through  A,  C,  and  B.  Neighboring  curves,  in  this  case 
other  circles  through  A  and  B,  correspond  to  neighboring, 
nearly  equally  spaced  values  of  the  shape  measure. 

In  a  small  region  of  this  plot,  this  set  of  curves  can  be 
approximated  by  a  family  of  parallel,  equally  spaced  straight 
lines,  Pigure  12b.  The  shape  variable  varies  fastest 
perpendicular  to  these  curves,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  D, 
the  gradient  of  the  shape  variable.  The  smaller  the  variation 
in  a  population  of  triangles,  the  better  a  shape  variable  is 
characterized  by  the  direction  of  its  gradient. 

Nov  consider  two  points  Q  and  Q+dQ  in  this  space,  Pigure 
13,  corresponding  to  the  distinct  shapes  of  two  triangles.  If 
every  shape  variable  is  a  direction  in  this  space,  we  must  be 
able  to  find  the  particular  shape  variable  optimal  for 
describing  the  difference  of  these  two  triangles— -the  ratio  of 
distances  along  the  two  directions  of  principal  strain.  This 
shape  variable,  which  is  a  pair  of  directions  in  the  original 
landmark  space,  is  a  vector  in  shape  coordinate  space,  the 
vector  connecting  the  shape  coordinate  pairs  locating  the 
triangles. 

One  can  easily  pass  back  and  forth  between  the 
representation  of  shape  change  by  principal  axes  and  this  new 
representation  by  vectors.  The  construction  (Bookstein,  1984a) 
is  shown  in  Pigure  13.  Drav  the  circle  B  to  pass  through  Q  and 
Q+dQ  with  center  on  the  real  axis.  Let  the  points  at  which  B 
intersects  the  x-axis  be  denoted  (N,0)  and  (X,0).  The  angles  i_ 
WQX  and  £HQ+dQ)x  are  each  inscribed  in  a  semicircle;  hence 
both  are  right  angles.  Because  the  X's  are  on  the  real  axis, 
the  linear  transformation  represented  here,  which  leaves  (0,0) 
and  (1,0)  fixed,  also  leaves  the  X's  fixed.  Then  under  this 
transformation  the  lines  HQ  and  XQ  correspond  to  the  lines 
HlQ+dQ),  X ( Q+dQ ) .  Because  these  directions  (i)  correspond 
under  the  transformation,  and  (ii)  are  perpendicular  in  both 
forms,  they  must  be  the  principal  directions  of  the 
transformation  to  which  the  construction  refers— axes  of  the 
ellipse,  directions  of  greatest  and  least  ratio  of  change  of 
size. 

For  small  changes  of  shape,  the  circle  through  Q  and  Q+dQ 
may  be  approximated  by  the  circle  through  Q  with  tangent  along 
the  direction  dQ  there.  Then  the  directions  we  seek  through  Q 
are  at  ±45  degrees  to  the  bisectors  of  the  angle  between  dQ  and 
the  real  axis,  Pigure  14.  Furthermore,  if  s  and  t  are  the 
strain  ratios  in  the  tvo  principal  directions,  we  have,  to 
first-order  terms,  s-t  *  |dff|/Im  Q.  This  is  the  anisotropy  of 


the  transformation,  the  greatest  divergence  of  specific  rates 
of  change  (difference  of  loadings)  in  any  pair  of  distances. 

In  this  way,  tensor  biometrics  can  be  applied  to  vhole 
populations  of  triangles.  The  statistical  analysis  of 
triangular  shapes  becomes  the  statistical  analysis  of  scatters 
of  points  in  the  plane,  for  which  ordinary  multivariate 
maneuvers  are  quite  adequate.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this 
algebraic  machinery  is  practically  independent  of  the  choice  of 
baseline;  it  is  also  straightforward  to  restore  to  this 
analysis  the  information  about  size  that  was  divided  out  when 
we  reduced  the  triangles  to  their  shape  coordinate  pairs.  See 
Bookstein  (1984b,  1986). 

Example  1:  Simulation  of  Change  in  Texture 

As  a  first  demonstration  of  the  statistical  analysis  of 
deformations,  consider  the  texture  in  Figure  15 — a  scatter  of 
ellipses  lacking  all  landmark  information.  The  ellipses  are 
randomly  oriented  with  axis-lengths  varying  randomly  and 
independently  about  a  ratio  of  2:1.  The  display  in  the  figure 
was  simulated,  but  might  as  easily  have  represented  second- 
order  moments  of  detected  cells  or  other  inclusions  in  an 
extended  scene. 

Each  ellipse  may  be  characterized  by  its  shape— ‘the  ratio 
of  lengths  of  its  axes— and  its  orientation.  Instead  of 
thinking  of  them  as  shapes,  hovever,  let  us  treat  each  one  as 
the  deformation  of  a  circle,  so  that  it  may  be  represented  by  a 
vector:  its  effect  on  one  vertex  of  an  arbitrary  but  fixed 
triangle.  In  effect  we  are  inverting  the  construction  of 
Figure  1:  given  the  axes  and  the  ratio  of  strains,  to  find  the 
vector  of  displacement  of  a  third  point  when  size  is  adjusted 
so  as  to  hold  fixed  the  two  other  vertices  of  the  triangle.  By 
this  tactic,  an  ellipse  of  anisotropy  6  and  principal  axis  at 
angle  8  to  the  real  axis  is  plotted  as  a  vector  having  polar 
coordinates  (6,28).  The  scene  of  ellipses  is  thereby 
translated  into  the  scatter  of  vectors  shown  in  Figure  16.  The 
design  of  the  original  simulation  is  plain  here:  the  ellipses 
lie  near  a  circle  of  radius  corresponding  to  the  expected 
anisotropy  and  independent  of  orientation. 

Figure  17  is  a  modification  of  Figure  15  by  a. uniform 
stretch  of  25%  in  the  horizontal  direction.  The  transformation 
has  modestly  changed  both  the  shape  and  the  orientation  of 
every  ellipse  in  the  scene.  Although  the  result  does  not 
appear  notably  different  in  directionality,  the  deformation 
involved  in  its  construction  can  be  unambiguously  detected  in 
Figure  18,  the  scatter  analogous  to  Figure  16.  In  this  new 
scatter,  the  circle  is  plainly  off-center:  the  average  vector 
of  deformation  representing  the  ellipses  has  been  displaced 
from  (0,0).  This  means  that  there  is  a  correlation  between 
orientation  and  shape  in  this  new  population  of  ellipses. 
Ellipses  which  were  aligned  up-and-down  are  now  fatter;  those 
which  were  aligned  left-and-right  are  now  longer,  hence 
skinnier.  The  correlation  thus  explicitly  embodies  the 
additional  deformation  we  have  applied  to  each  individual 
ellipse  of  the  scene. 
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Example  2:  Craniofacial  Growth,  Craniofacial  Deformity 

Naturally  our  interest  is  concentrated  in  deformations  of 
real  landmarks  rather  than  simulated  ellipses.  In  this  same 
manner  we  may  analyze  populations  of  deformations  of  landmarks 
by  conventional  statistical  methods  applied  to  constructed 
points  in  the  shape  coordinate  plane.  The  examples  following 
are  extracted  from  previously  published  analyses  of 
radiological  images  of  human  craniofacial  form  (Bookstein, 
1964b). 

Cephalometric  data.  Most  craniofacial  biometrics  begins 
vith  x-ray  images  of  bony  crania  and  jaws  positioned  for 
exposure  in  a  standard  fashion.  The  subject's  head  is  placed 
some  six  feet  from  the  x-ray  tube  and  a  few  inches  from  a  film 
cassette;  the  central  beam  of  x-rays,  perpendicular  to  the 
film,  passes  through  his  ear  holes.  In  the  images  which 
result,  edges  of  anatomical  structures  can  be  reliably  traced 
in  a  conventional  abstraction  of  normal  anatomy,  schematized  in 
Figure  19. 

The  data  for  these  examples  involve  landmark  locations 
from  cephalograms  taken  annually  in  the  course  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  University  School  Study  (Riolo  et  al., 
1974).  The  full  sample  is  of  about  one  hundred  Ann  Arbor 
schoolchildren  followed  over  various  age  ranges  in  the  1950 's 
and  1960's;  for  a  subset  of  36  males,  there  are  serial  records 
of  the  four  landmark  locations  at  ages  8  years  ±  6  months  and 
14  years  ±  6  months. 

The  landmarks  to  which  I  shall  be  referring  are  Sella,  the 
seat  of  the  pituitary  gland  in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the 
brain;  Masion,  the  deepest  point  in  the  curvature  of  the 
profile  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose;  Anterior  Nasal  Spine  (ANS), 
tip  of  the  bony  palate,  just  under  the  nose;  Menton,  point  of 
the  chin;  Gonion,  the  lateral  corner  of  the  jaw,  often  visible 
in  photographs  of  jut-jawed  males;  Sphenoethmoidal  Registration 
Point  (SB),  the  intersection  of  two  shadows  (the  greater  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  anterior  cranial  base);  and 
Basion,  the  frontmost  point  on  the  foramen  magnum  where  the 
spinal  column  enters  the  skull.  The  first  six  of  these 
landmarks  straddle  the  splanchaocranlum,  that  part  of  the  head 
which  deals  with  breathing,  smelling,  and  chewing  rather  than 
with  protection  of  the  brain.  The  locations  of  these  points 
are  manually  digizited  from  pencil  tracings  of  the  original 
x-rays;  I  know  of  no  means  for  locating  cephalometric  landmarks 
automatically. 

Normal  growth.  The  morphometric  study  of  normal 
craniofacial  growth  can  begin  vith  the  large  triangle  joining 
the  landmarks  Basion,  Nasion,  Menton  for  the  36  normal  Ann 
Arbor  males  observed  at  ages  8  and  14.  He  fix  Basion  at  (0,0) 
and  Nasion  at  (1,0),  representing  the  shape  of  this  triangle  in 
these  boys  by  the  shape  coordinates  Q  of  Menton.  The  shape 
change  of  this  triangle  from  age  8  to  age  14  is  read  in 
displacements  dfi  of  these  coordinates.  There  results  the 
scatter  of  vectors  &Q  in  Figure  20.  (The  "pinheads”  locate  the 
earlier  of  the  two  positions.)  The  heavy  black  vector, 
connecting  the  centroid  of  the  earlier  shapes  to  the  centroid 
of  the  later  shapes,  represents  the  mean  shape  change  over  this 
six-year  period. 
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This  mean  shift  of  shape  coordinates  corresponds  by  the 
construction  of  Figure  13  to  a  pair  of  distances,  along  the 
directions  of  principal  strain,  that  might  have  been  measured 
directly  upon  the  x-rays  as  indicated  in  Figure  21.  The 
baseline  of  this  triangle,  along  the  cranial  base,  grows 
least— by  a  mean  fraction  of  9.1%  over  this  six-year  period. 
Perpendicular  to  it  is  the  direction  of  greatest  average 
growth,  by  17.5%  over  the  same  period.  This  difference  of 
rates— evidence  of  a  mean  shape  change— is  hugely  statistical 
significant.  It  is,  furthermore,  substantially  correlated  with 
net  size  change — the  more  one  of  these  boys  grew,  the  more  his 
chin  tended  to  grow  "vertically,”  away  from  the  cranial  base. 

There  is  some  statistical  regularity  to  the  vectors  of 
change  in  Figure  20.  Chins  beginning  toward  the  left  or  the 
right  (that  is,  relatively  back  or  forward  of  the  average 
position)  tend  to  stay  left  or  right;  chins  beginning 
relatively  high  or  low  (short  faces  or  long  faces)  do  not 
appear  so  predictably  stable  in  position.  Analogous  to  the 
tensor  of  shape  change  we  have  just  been  discussing,  there  is  a 
tensor  for  directional  dependence  of  shape  stability,  with 
principal  axes  of  its  own.  Variation  along  the  horizontal 
shape  coordinate  of  Q  is  most  predictable,  with  an 
autocorrelation  of  0.89  from  age  8  to  age  14;  variation  along 
the  vertical  shape  coordinate  is  least  predictable,  with  an 
autocorrelation  of  0.62  only.  That  different  shape  variables 
may  be  forecast  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy  is  important 
in  studies  assessing  the  effects  of  orthodontic  therapy.  That 
it  is  so-called  vertical  change  which  is  least  predictable  is  a 
consequence  of  the  dependence  of  vertical  change  upon  size 
change  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Because  the  size 
change  of  an  adolescent  boy  is  essentially  unpredictable,  those 
aspects  of  shape  most  dependent  upon  size  change  will  naturally 
be  themselves  the  most  variable.  This  analysis  is  extended  to 
additional  landmarks  in  Bookstein  (1986). 

Characterizing  Xpert's  syndrome.  The  same  design  we 
applied  to  the  longitudinal  data  of  the  heartbeat  can  be  used 
for  any  other  matched  design.  In  particular,  we  may  construe 
craniofacial  deformity  as  deformation.  Any  instance  of  a 
syndrome  may  be  measured  not  as  a  form  but  as  a  deformation  of 
the  "normal,"  specifically,  of  the  age-  and  sex-matched 
University  School  Study  normative  mean.  For  example,  consider 
Apert's  syndrome,  exemplified  in  Figure  22.  It  is  one  of  the 
craniofacial  synostoses,  which  generally  manifest  premature 
closure  of  the  intracranial  bony  sutures  about  the  maxilla  and 
frontal  bone.  Apert's  syndrome,  or  acrocephalosyndactyly, 
shows  deformities  of  the  extremities  as  well.  Facially,  the 
syndrome  typically  include  a  high,  bulging  forehead  and  a  short 
maxilla  (upper  jaw  positioned  much  higher  and  further  back  than 
normal.  Landmark  configurations  for  patients  afflicted  by  this 
syndrome  were  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Joseph  McCarthy  from  the  data 
bases  he  maintains  at  the  Institute  for  Reconstructive  Plastic 
Surgery,  New  York  University. 

Six  landmarks  bound  the  facial  region  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  Apert's  syndrome.  Assemble  them  into  a  polygon: 
Sella-SER-Nasion-ANS-Menton-Gonion.  We  averaged  coordinates  of 


Figure  19 


Figure  22 
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the  landmarks  in  the  cephalograms  of  the  patients  and  of  the 
matched  Ann  Arbor  normal  children. 

Figures  23  and  24  display  the  mean  deformity  of  these  11 
Apert's  cases  as  the  mean  deformation  into  the  typical  case 
from  the  normal  mean  form.  Figure  23  uses  the  diagrammatic 
style  of  the  interpolated  Cartesian  grids,  while  Figure  24 
summarizes  the  same  homology  map  by  its  biorthogonal  grid  pair. 
Some  dilatations  are  indicated,  too.  In  this  context,  they  are 
ratios  of  abnormality  of  length  segment  by  segment:  deformed 
length  divided  by  homologous  normal  length. 

The  grids  show  an  anteroposterior  compression  in  the 
typical  Apert's  form  that  dominates  relative  normality  of 
vertical  dimension.  Lover  face  height  is  slightly  larger  than 
normal,  in  consequence  of  the  open-bite  induced  by  the 
syndromes.  There  results,  throughout  the  front  of  the  face,  a 
disproportion  of  some  30%  with  respect  to  normal  shape.  The 
grids  are  slightly  tilted  in  the  vicinity  of  Nasion,  where  one 
linear  dimension  appears  to  be  most  abnormal:  the  distance  from 
ANS  to  SE.  A  more  detailed  analysis  (Grayson  et  al.,  1985) 
demonstrates  that  the  point  SE  is  nearly  the  seat  of  the 
syndrome;  it  is  displaced  within  the  shadow  of  the  cranial  base 
by  more  than  half  its  normal  distance  to  the  line  Basion- 
Nasion,  perhaps  in  response  to  hydrostatic  pressure  from  the 
developing  brain. 

An  assortment  of  such  separately  optimal  proportions  can 
be  submitted  to  any  protocol  for  multiple  discriminant 
analysis.  They  are  particularly  suited  to  the  path-analytic 
discriminant  model  of  Bookstein  et  al.,  1985,  Section  4.3. 

Concluding  Remark 

The  medical  study  of  human  anatomy,  whether  in  the  atlas 
or  in  the  clinic,  used  to  pursue  two  purposes  jointly:  the 
depiction  of  the  "normal,"  its  mean  and  its  variants,  and  the 
authoritative  specification  of  anomaly.  Each  of  these  is 
explicitly  a  comparative  theme.  In  the  modern  equation  of 
medical  image  analysis  with  computerized  image  processing, 
unfortunately  the  theme  of  comparison  has  evaporated,  replaced 
by  display  of  a  purely  geometric  scene.  The  biological 
component  of  these  images  is  suppressed,  especially  the 
information  needed  for  morphometries:  the  locations  of  named 
(homologous)  parts  ot  points  in  a  series  of  forms. 

without  this  information,  we  cannot  compare  forms 
intelligently.  We  cannot  make  up  for  its  omission  by  any 
manner  of  enhanced  display.  Rather,  once  a  gray-scale  image  is 
processed  for  the  extraction  of  modest  biometrical 
information — the  locations  of  a  few  carefully  selected 
landmarks — the  pixels  or  voxels  are  best  entirely  scrapped, 
replaced  by  a  pair  of  abstract  polygons,  or  polyhedrons,  and 
their  geometric  and  statistical  derivatives.  Tensor 
morphometric  analysis  of  geometric  data  supports  all  the  great 
themes  of  clinical  anatomy— normal  means,  normal  variation, 
characterization  of  anomalies— whereas  the  gray  images,  however 
much  more  realistic,  wholly  fail  to  do  so. 

In  my  view,  there  are  two  or  three  orders  of  magnitude  too 
much  information  in  medical  images  as  they  are  currently 
displayed.  The  main  need  in  medical  image  analysis  today  is 
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not  for  image  processing  at  all.  Rather,  ve  should  concentrate 
our  professional  energies  upon  algorithms  for  the  detection  of 
landmarks  (aids  to  human  search,  or  prescans  for  human 
corroboration)  and  for  the  flagging  of  abnormal  parts  of  an 
extended  scene.  For  studies  of  form,  the  remaining  grayscale 
information  is  simply  to  be  discarded;  for  studies  of  function, 
it  can  be  analysed  only  in  the  coordinate  system  supplied  by 
the  biometries  of  form,  the  tensor  morphometries  proposed  in 
this  essay. 
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Morphogenec ie  explanations  often  invoke  geometrical 
metaphors.  The  spatial  reference  ray  be  subtle,  os  in  the 
classic  notion  of  induction,  or  explicit,  os  with  polarity  or  the 
recent  construct  of  positional  information.  Thor#  is  •  growing 
literature,  for  instance,  which  argues  at  length  the  relation 
between  experimental  evidence  end  a  model  of  polar  coordinates 
ior  encoding  position  around  •  liob.  In  the  course  of 
regeneration,  it  is  argued,  the  animal  intercalates  missing 
structures  in  the  sequence  vhich,  modeled  as  a  change  of  polar 
coordinate,  is  shortest,  other  uses  of  gcoaecry  have  a  more 
conventional  topology,  aa  in  the  ettenpta  (elsewhere  ia  this 
volume.  Editor?  !t  so.  please  specify]  to  derive  biological 
corpartaent  boundaries  from  the  resonance  geometry  of  diffusion- 
reaction  partial  differential  equation*. 

In  th*  study  of  shapa  change,  thi*  sort  of  speculation, 
whatever  it*  apparent  (it  to  tome  experimental  facts,  is  in  my 
viav  an  ovorsie.pl  if  lent  ion  of  the  logical  and  parametric 
structure  of  geometric  objects.  The  ‘coordinate*  of  a  point  in 
the  plane,  for  Instance  (Sookstein,  1900,  ought  to  be  aecn  not 
as  a  pair  of  quantities  but  as  a  pair  of  curves  through  the  point 
specifying  sets  of  other  points  with  which  it  is,  literally, 
amoral natod.  sharing  a  coordinate  value.  The  manner  In  which 
these  curves  are  interconnected  in  the  large  is  crucial  to  their 
effectiveness  in  explaining  biological  order.  For  instance, 
coordinates  which  appear  radial  with  respect  to  one  polar  center 
may  serve  at  the  sane  time  as  azimuths  about  another  center  at 
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some  distance,  as  in  Figure  la;  or  neighboring  Isopleths  of  on* 
coordinate  axis.  Figure  1b,  tuy  prow#  to  be  opposite  ends  .of  the 
***•  coordinate  curve.  (This  pattern  plays  a  major  rolo  in  root 
neristes  growth  in  plants;  see  Schuepp,  I9»6.  I  Th#  vector  fields 
of  morphogenesis,  presumed  gradients  of  an  underlying  *oorphogcn* 
(scalar  field  or  positional  coordinate),  may  have  singularities 
*1  a  Structure  rich  in  two  dimensions,  even  richer  in  throe. 

This  has  been  arply  shown  by  Winfre*  (1930). 

lut  scalars  and  vectors  are  only  the  seroth  nnd  first  level* 
ef  a  hierarchy  of  complexity  for  the  tensor  fields  which 
represent  the  interactions  of  multiple  geometric  parameters  at  a 
psint.  This  essay  explores  implications  for  marphogenesis  of  tho 
next  level  in  this  hierarchy,  tho  second-order  syrretrlc  tensor 
representing  tvo  positive  strains  or  other  rates  in  two 
perpendicular  directions.  Just  as  scalars  are  indicated 
graphically  by  decimal  numbers  or  contour  lines,  and  vector 
fields  by  little  1 ine-elenonts,  a  symmetric  tensor  field  is 
diagramed  as  a  little  perpendicular  eross  at  every  point. 
Coordinate  systems  based  on  these  tensors  have  tvo  generic  types 
of  singularity  tjuito  different  from  those  arising  In  the  study  of 
vector  fields.  Fart  IV  of  this  essay  will  derive  tho  two  typical 
form*  of  these  singularities,  and  Far*  V  will  speculate  on  their 
role  In  morphogenetic  explanation.  These  sections  aro  preceded 
by  see*  algebraic  preliminaries  which,  beginning  with  tha 
interplay  of  tensor  and  vector  descriptions  for  deformations  of 
triangle*,  ultimately  call  our  attention  to  certain 
transformation*  of  quadrilaterals  that  demonstrate  ♦*+  the  tensor 
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singularities  in  which  we  ere  interested, 

**•  The  symmetric  tensor  field 
*•  a  coordinate  grid  for  deformation 

In  the  biophysical  study  of  embryology  several  mechanisms 
ore  considered  that  right  be  described  by  symmetric  tensors: 
ehongee  In  cell-coil  contacts,  relations  between  layers  of  cell*, 
programs  lor  orientotion  of  cell  division,  when  o  tonsor  theory 
of  moprjihogenesls  finally  confronts  data,  any  of  those  might 
servo  as  actual  encoded  morphogen  over  a  region.  In  this  essay  I 
will  rely  on  the  simplest  embodiment  of  a  symmetric  tensor  field, 
ite  role  In  describing  deformation,  point  by  point,  biological 
form-change  may  be  described  by  two  rates  of  linear  extension  in 
two  directions  at  99*. 

Such  a  representation  begins  with  the  homlogy  rep.  the 
•Cartesian  transformation*  formalised  by  D’Arcy  Thompson  (1961). 
k  biological  homology  is  a  spatial  or  ontogenetic  correspondence 
among  definable  structures  or  ‘pans*  —  separate  bones,  nerves, 
muscles,  etc.  In  the  context  of  mathematical  morphology  it 
becomes  a  homology  map,  a  smooth  gcoeetrical  defomst  Ion  not  of 
parts  to  parts  but  of  points  to  points.  For  any  choice  of  point 
or  curve  upon  or  inside  any  particular  form,  th*  homology  map 
associates  well-defined  and  biologically  acceptable  counterparts, 
the  homologjcs  of  the  point  or  curve,  on  all  the  other  geometric 
forms  In  the  data  set. 

A  homoloqy  nap  eay  be  drawn,  after  the  fashion  of  Thompson, 
the  distortion  of  square  graph  paper  into  a  more  general 
configuration .  The  rap  relating  a  typical  pair  of  four-cornered 
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regions  eight  look  as  in  Figure  2a.  Of  course,  because  dots  oca 
supplied  only  at  the  corners,  what  is  displayed  oust  represent  on 
interpolation  fernula,  realistic,  perhaps,  but  arbitrary.  That 
shown  hare  is  the  bilinear  cap  described  in  Fart  IV;  cany  others 
are  possible  (Qookstein,  >978). 

At  almost  every  paint  interior  to  either  quadrilateral, 
Figure  3b,  there  is  one  cross  of  directions  that  is  orthogonal  in 
both  tores  according  to  the  interpolated  horology  a ap.  I«  the 
neighborhood  of  this  cross,  the  transformation  consists  In 
independent  expansion  or  contraction  of  each  aro  of  the  cross  by 
separate  ratios  without  change  of  angle  between  the  am.  In  one 
of  these  directions,  rata  of  change  ol  length  Is  greatest,  and  in 
the  other,  least,  of  all  directions  across  the  triangle*  These 
directions,  the  principal  P*es  of  the  deformation,  are  at  90*  in 
both  forms.  The  rates  of  change  of  length  along  them,  computed 
as  dimensionless  ratios,  are  called  the  principal  strains  or 
principal  extensions  at  the  point.  The  larger  will  be  denoted 
d|»  the  major  principal  strain;  the  snallef,  d2.  the  minor.  The 

aies  and  principal  strains  together  cake  up  the  principal  cress. 

Ci**  *) 

a  visualisation  of  tne  syzxetrlc  Strain  tenser  familiar  from 
continuum  mechanics  and  engineering. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  locally  the  deformation  has  a  s/*<? 
component  quantified  by  d,  ♦  d^:  the  rate  of  change  of  area, 
unrelated  to  direction.  Complementary  to  this  is  a  S?upC 
Component ,  or  anisotropy,  measured  as  d,  -  dj,  the  difference  of 
the  principal  strains.  This  quantity  expresses  change  over  the 
deformation  in  the  ratio  between  measured  distances  along  the  two 
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principal  axes. 

During  tha  course  of  any  change,  there  appear  translations 
and  rotations  between  larger  parts  of  the  fora.  The  deformation 
model  attributes  these  to  the  net  influence  of  the  local  strains, 
their  magnitudes  and  directions,  tusmated  across  th#  fora.  The 
integration  of  these  principal  strains  into  extended  curves. 
Figure  2c ,  assembles  the  depiction  ol  the  tensor  tiald  into  a 
recognisable  pattern!  a  pair  of  curvilinear  coordinate  cyste*s, 
each  bearing  a  constant  angle  of  90*  In  both  loros.  These  make 
up  the  Piorthoyonal  grid  pair  representing  the  napping,  upper 
and  lower  grids  correspond,  intersection  for  intersection, 
according  to  the  interpolating  a»p  we  arc  using  in  rlgure  2a. 

The  selection  of  these  curves  is  arbitrary,  but  thair  orientation 
is  nott  each  curve  is  precisely  parallel  to  one  aro  or  the  other 
ol  the  principal  cross  at  every  point  through  which  it  pass. 

These  curves  are  at  90*  in  both  forms  wherever  they  Intersect: 
they  constitute  a  coordinate  system  customized  for  this 
particular  chape  transformation.  A  relative  rote  of  extension 
nay  be  read  from  the  grids  as  the  ratio  of  the  two  hooologous 
lengths  (left  and  right)  cut  off  along  one  curve  by  successive 
transects  vith  the  perpendicular  system.  Tha  reader  Interested 
in  further  study  of  these  coordinate  systems  and  their 
application  to  empirically  observed  changes  should  consult 
Dookstsin,  1978,  or  Booksteln  at  al.,  in  prep. 

This  essay  tokes  the  grids  to  represent  reel  eorphogens 
rather  than,  as  Thompson  overred,  mere  expression  of  a  systeo  of 
•forces*  at  a  distance,  in  other  words,  the  cell,  organise,  or 
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tissue  is  assumed  to  generate  its  change  of  fora  actively,  not 
passively,  within  the  region  under  study.  (For  a  related  model, 
see  Jacobson  and  Cordon,  1976.) 

Shape  change  of  a  single  triangle.  For  the  parametric 
treatment  of  deformation  grids,  we  require  some  algebraic 
maneuvers  relating  to  the  apparent  relative  displacements  of 
corners  of  the  form  over  the  course  of  a  deformation, 
explanations  are  simplest  if  we  begin  with  a  single  cross 
representing  a  strain  homogeneous  in  its  little  region.  Wo  may 
refer  this  to  a  set  of  three  vert  Ices,  Figure  3a,  beesuff  a 
Chang#  In  shape  of  any  configuration  of  three  homologous  points 
can  be  modeled  as  a  homogeneous  deformation  of  the  interior  of 
the  triangle  they  define.  The  symmetric  tensor  representing  this 
deformation  everywhere  in  the  interior  Bay  be  visualized  directly 
by  its  effect  on  a  circle.  Figure  lb. 

8;  'hanging  the  scale  of  one  triangle  or  the  other,  we  are 
free  to  superimpose  the  pair  of  triangles  on  any  pair  of 
vertices,  for  instance,  A  and  B.  fn  doing  so.  Figure  3c,  •«  have 
of  course  altered  the  size  component  of  the  deformat ien  relating 
the  triangles;  but  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  and  (if 
the  aits  difference  it  small)  the  anisotropy  ol  the  principal 
strains  aro  left  nearly  unehanqeJ.  Wc  use  these  rescaled 
registrations  to  extract  the  principal  directions  and  extensions 
for  t-all  changes  of  form  by  the  geometric  const  met  ion  shown  in 
Figure  M.  tot  the  earlier  and  later  pjsitions  C,  t"  of  the 
third  vertex  be  Separated  by  the  distance  5,  and  let  h  be  the 
distance  uf  vertex  C  from  the  baseline  AD  if  !!»••  starting  form. 
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Then  the  strains  in  the  principal  directions  are  approx icately 

*i  •  r,  coi!*> 

dj  •  *  H  S»n2a, 

and  so 

d,  -  dj  •  j®  (cos2««sin2a)  •  £  , 

where  e  is  the  onglo  betveen  the  apparent  displacement  CC'  and 
one  principal  axis,  as  drawn.  We  may  olsa  derive  the  relation 

where  8  is  the  angle  between  the  path  CC  and  the  fixed  edge  AB. 
This  construction  ia  explained  in  detail  in  Boohstein,  1964. 

Tha  opparent  displacement  of  point  C  is  made  up  of  two 
vector  components  (Figure  3e):  extension  at  a  rate  dj  of  th* 
length  L,  along  principal  oris  1,  and  extension  ot  a  rata  dj  of 
the  length  L?  along  principal  axis  2,  whert  dj.  dj  are  the  major 
and  minor  principal  strains  as  scaled,  that  is,  after  the  rate  of 
extension  along  the  baseline  AB  is  subtracted.  As  long  as  wa  do 
not  chsngs  the  baseline,  the  ratio  i.t:L2  is  the  same  for  all 
Choices  of  tha  point  C.  If  the  deformation  is  uniform,  then,  it 
will  displace  any  other  point  D  to  its  i*age  D*  by  a  vector  DO* 
parallel  to  CC*.  The  vector  00’  will  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
with  respect  to  CC*  according  to  the  distance  from  0  to  the  sane 
baseline.  (The  position  of  D  along  line  AB  ia  irrelevant,  as 
whenever  a  linear  transformation  leaves  t»o  p>«nis  of  a  line 
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(iied  it  leaves  all  points  of  that  line  filed.) 

Interpreting  the  locations  of  points  A,  D.  C  os  complex 
rubbers,  »e  can  vrito  this  construction  as  the  replacement  of 
point  C  by  (Cyclic  peroutation  of  a,  D,  C.  referring 

point  *,  fer  instance,  to  the  baseline  SC  rather  than  C  to  AS. 
replaces  this  ratio  by  one  of  the  associated  cro5s*ratios 


* ' '  [ii] '  ^  ‘  -[k] 


lie  use  this  formal is*  to  explore  the  consequence  of 
perturbing  two  vertices  for  the  displacement  reparted  at  e  third. 
Suppose  that  landmarks  A.  8  ef  AASC  have  shifted  by  vectors 
l****'**'  1  *  Even  11  vertex  C  of  aacc  is  fixed  in  this 

coordinate  pystes.  Figure  4a,  ve  con  interpret  the  shape 
coopanem  of  the  deformation  of  JASC  as  a  displacement  imputed  to 
C  after  registering  on  A  and  D  os  if  they  had  been  fixed  instead. 
To  siaplify  our  algebra,  let  the  reference  coordinate  system 
place  point  A  at  I0,C)  before  its  shift,  anj  point  D  at  M.Gj. 
Point  A  has  thus  been  shifted  to  point  A*  •  l*A.y*J.  and  D  to  0* 

•  M**E.yj»l>  Assume  C  is  fixed  at  the  point  [r.sj  in  this 
coordinate  system;  ve  vish  to  compute  the  displacement  it 
undergoes  vhen  ve  register  A*  at  l*  and  S’  at  B.  *<’e  will  assume 
that  the  displacements  AA‘ ,  B3*  are  both  small,  so  that  ve  can 
ignore  all  second  and  higher  powers  of  the  x’c  and  y’s. 
lie  have 
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Figure  5a.  The  Fair  ©C  vectors  C  and  C  together  represent  the 
shape  change  with  reference  to  the  particular  diagonal  ve  have 
selected. 

Mr  have  specified  one  diagonal  as  “fixed, “  responsible  for 
the  displacements  of  the  remaining  two  vertices.  Me  night  as 
veil  have  reversed  the  roles  of  the  two  diagonals,  Figure  5b. 
Equations  It]  permit  us  to  cor  putt  the  vectors  ¥ ,  M  which  would 
have  resulted  had  ve  done  so.  For  the  upper  triangle,  ve  use 
f r,s)  •  Jj.  jjr  for  the  lover,  jj,  -  j].  The  components  (*r.yF), 
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!n  this  way  ve  represent  the  same  shape  change  twice  ovor,  using 
eight  coordinates  (lour  two-vectors  E,  F,  C,  Hi  instead  of  the 
■ere  four  coordinates  mathemat ically  required. 


Sene  identities.  Manipulation  cf  these  equations  leads  to 
several  interesting  observations.  w*  note  first  that,  by  virtue 
of  cancellation  of  signs. 
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[(C'B)  kh  -  (C-A)  AB] 

•  - - - - -  . 

(D-A)2 

Reverting  to  a  vector  notation.  Figure  4b,  the  contribution  of 
(xA,yA),  the  variation  at  A,  is  scaled  and  rotated  by  the 
transformation  taking  (t,0)  to  C~D  •  fr-i.s);  the  contribution  of 
(xB,yB),  the  variation  et  8.  is  scaled  and  rotated  by  the 
transforaation  taking  (1,0]  to  A-C  -  I-r.-s).  For  small  changes, 
the  factor  B-A  is  olsose  constant  and  can  ba  dropped.  Then  ve 
have,  for  the  coordinates  of  the  normalised  point  C, 

xc  •  *ACr-i|  ♦  yA(“S>  *  *0(-r)  *  • 

(i) 


yc  •  xA(s)  ♦  yA(r-t>  ♦  xB(-s)  ♦  y0(-r) 


111.  Vector  Components  of  Shape  Change  for  a  Cuadri lateral 


This  section  shows  how  to  generalize  from  triangles  to 
quadrilaterals  the  interpretation  of  shape  change  through 
displacement:  Instead  of  displacing  vertices  one  at  a  time,  ve 
take  the*  two  at  a  tino. 


Superpor.it ion  on  the  diagonal.  It  is  convenient  to  begin 
with  a  starting  configuration  of  landmarks  that  is  exactly 
square.  The  diagonal  of  a  square  divides  it  into  two  triangles 
whose  vertices  aro  endpoints  of  the  other  diagonal.  The  shape 
change  of  the  configuration  of  tour  points  In  a  square  *ay  ba 
represented  by  the  simultaneous  displacement  of  bath  these 
vertices  when  the  other  diagonal  is  fixed  at  bath  ends,  as  in 
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*r  *  *»  m  ’  ue  *  V  • 

y,  *  r»  -  -  Wc  ‘  yQ>  . 

In  other  words, 

E  ♦  r  •  G  ♦  H  •  0  . 

That  is,  the  vector  su*  of  the  four  imputed  displacements,  two 
each  corresponding  to  the  filing  of  rach  of  the  two  diagonals,  is 
exactly  zero.  The  diagram  of  four  vectors  thus  bears  no  net 
shift  component  (Figure  5c). 

Uo  nay  also  verify,  by  o  different  cancellation,  that 

v  *  *m  •  ye  “  y?.  • 

*F  •  *M  *  *E  *  *C  * 

This  cay  be  rewritten  m  terns  of  Cartesian  coordinates  at  45*  to 
the  oet  we  are  presently  using: 

lyt.»El  .  <»,-y(>  .  <-yc-«Gl  •  <-*„"yhl  •  0  . 

<yE-*c)  •  <v»>  *  •-•'c**.1  *  <-’V>h’  '  0  ■ 

That  is,  the  "net  component*  of  change  representing  expansion  or 
contraction  about  the  center  of  the  square  is  exactly  xero,  end 
the  *nmt  component*  representing  rotation  about  the  center  ix 
likewise  exactly  zero. 


Two  components.  There  are  two  other  symmetries  to  be 
extracted  from  this  coupled  set  of  vector  equations.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  E  •  G  ■  (x^.  yfZ),  as  in  Figure  *a.  ly 
substituting  in  equations  [2),  we  find 
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*r  •  *H  •  ”*EG  ' 

-  yT  •  * H  *  “yLC  • 

Thei  is,  if  t«o  opposite  vertices  are  identically  translated  with 
respect  to  the  other  diagonal,  then  the  endpoints  of  that 
diagcnai  show  an  equal  and  opposite  translation  with  respect  to 
the  diagonal  joining  the  first  pair.  The  situation  is  therefore 
a  oot ion  of  either  diagonal  with  respect  to  the  other  without 
change  of  angle.  »e  -ill  call  this  case  pure  translation  or  the 
purely  inrtroecnecus  transformation:  it  will  occupy  our  attention 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  essay. 

instead  of  specifying  E  ■  0,  *e  night  instead  consider .the  . 
case  *  •  -G:  opposite  cornors  of  the  square  displaced  equally  and 
oppositely  after  registration  upon  the  other  pair  of  vertices. 

«E  *  -»0.  ye  -  -y0  i«  HI.  «« 

*,  '  ->'c  • 
v,  *  *e  • 

*11  '  • 

*  '!  • 

Hence  F  is  a  90*  clockwise  rotation  of  E  lor  93*  counterclockwise 
rotation  of  Cl  and  H.  which  equals  -F,  is  a  90*  clockwise 
relation  ct  C  (or  93*  counterclockwise  rotation  of  E),  Figuro  6h. 

in  the  displacements  representing  these  defornat ions,  the 
origins  of  vectors  H  and  F  (or  C  and  Cl  ore  at  equal  and  opposite 
distances  froa  their  common  diagonal  of  reference,  ond  the 
displacements  imputed  to  them  by  the  dcforration  are  likewise 
equal  and  opposite.  It  follows  (recall  Figure  Jcl  that  the 
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defornat ions  of  the  square  with  t»G  •  F*H  •  0  represent  pure  (or 
uniform,  or  heregerveus)  shears,  those  transforeatlcns  which  are 
the  save  on  both  sides  of  (either)  diagonal.  The 
characterizations  of  F  and  H  at  rotated  versions  of  S  or  C  terely 
express  the  effect  of  a  S3*  change  in  baseline  direction  without 
chaogo  of  baseline' length. 

NOW  for  any  veetors  C,  G  whatever,  ft  is  the  cate  that 
t  -  3<E.SI  >  j(t-OI  , 

Q  •  j[f5>  -  jU-C)  . 

In  this  way  ws  decompose  ejw  small  deformation  of  tho  square  into 
the  composite  of  two  deforratient,  one  o  pure  shear  end  the  ether 
o  pure  translation.  If  one  corner  is  disploced  by  C  and  the 
other  by  6,  the  pure  Shear  component  of  the  pair  displaces  one 
corner  by  ^(E-C),  the  opposite  corner  by  the  epposite 
translation;  the  pure  translation  component  displaces  each  of  the 
pair  of  opposite  corners  by  By  the  identities  relating 

E,  G  and  F.  H  that  were  established  above,  the  magnitudes  cf 
these  two  cooponents  are  invariant  under  change  of  the  choice  cf 
diagonal. 

Tho  gtneral  starting  quadrilateral.  Up  to  change  of  size, 
we  have  reduced  all  dcfornat:cMs  c!  a  square  to  four  specific 
components:  pure  sheer,  pure  translation,  pure  shift  (which  ;i 
identically  zerol ,  and  pure  rctation/expansion  (also  identically 
zero).  The  deformation  of  the  general  quadrilateral  manifests 
the  sore  four  components,  bet  us.  for  instance,  compute  the 
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picture  of  a  pure  shear  for  the  quadrilateral  of  Figure  7  (top). 

Suppose  the  northwest  corner  is  displaced  by  a  vector  C  in 
relation  to  the  northeast -southwest  diagonal.  The  vector 
expressing  the  effect  of  this  same  shear  upon  the  southeast 
corner  is  antipurallel  to  f  with  a  length  given  by  the  ratio  of 
the  signed  distances  of  these  two  corners  to  the  other  diagonal. 

There  results  the  vector  C  as  drawn,  were  we  to  register  this 
same  shear  upon  the  northwest 'southeast  diagonal  instead,  wo 
would  have  rotated  the  baseline  clockwise  by  60*  (the  angle 
between  the  diagonals),  and  thus  rotated  the  apparent 
displacement  vector  by  60*  counterclockwise  with  respect  to  the 
baseline.  The  vectors  F.  »  representing  displacements  of  the 
other  two  corners  are  align -d  in  this  new  direction,  and  their 
lengths  are  propart  tonal  to  the  distances  of  the  ms  corners  from 
their  baseline  diagonal,  w*  may  verify  all  this  by  noting  that 
the  two  quadrilaterals  drawn  in  dashes  in  Figure  7  are  exactly 
similar. 

IV.  Tho  Purely  Inhoowgwneous  Transf orcatien  as  a  Mapping 

The  discussion  of  triangular  configurations  In  Part  II  i 

Showed  hew  to  pass  between  two  modes  of  descriptions  change  ns  a 
deformation,  described  by  a  (syr.net  ric)  tensor,  and  change  C3  a 
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displacement  at  the  endpoints  of  just  one  diagonal. 

The  cose  of  the  purely  inhomogeneous  component.  Figure  fa, 
is  rather  less  familiar.  Pert  lit  described  it  only  In  teres  of 
a  displacement:  translation  of  the  diagonals  with  respect  to  cash 
other,  without  rotation.  For  explanation  of  biological  fora- 
change — norphogenet le  theory  or  morphometries — we  must  pass  to 
the  transformational  point  c!  view  and  model  this  pure 
translation  of  diagonals  as  generated  by  a  smooth  deformation 
relating  the  Interiors. 

Consider,  then,  the  task  of  model  in?  the  tapping  of  the 
square  into  the  kite,  rigurt  Ca.  f  will  refer  to  the  left  end  of 
the  square,  the  one  apparently  increasing  in  size,  as  the 
positive  pole,  end  the  right  end,  decreasing  in  size,  as  the 
negative  polo.  This  diagonal  will  be  called  the  polar  oafs:  the 
other,  the  nonpolar  om Is.  Srsotn  raps  of  tie  quadrilateral  to 
the  kite  ought  to  express  the  caper t  of  ‘translation*  in  a  car. her 
analogous  to  the  little  vectors  E,  C  of  Figure  4a:  relative 
extension  or  cc-prcMion  of  le-gth  along  the  polar  axis.  Le*s:h* 
measured  along  the  vertical  diagonal  will  be,  on  the  average, 
unchanged. 

The  deformations  to  be  considered  arc,  like  the  Square  ard 
kite  forms  themselves,  sy?v*etrte  atound  the  paler  axis. 


relative  displecercftt  of  tend' irks,  described  by  a  (baseline- 
dependent)  vector.  This  equivalence  was  extended  to  the 
horoge.neou*  cerp-*nent  ®f  quadrilateral  shape  transformations,  Up 
to  scale  change,  for  instance,  n  horogencous  shear  of  the  square 
night  fc*  interpreted  as  equal  >,nd  opposite  vectors  of 


Everywhere  on  this  axis  of  syr.net ry,  the  principal  cross 


describing  the  deformation  by  its  derivative  must  be  aligned  with 
horizontal  and  vertical,  the  polar  axis  ft'.elf  and  its 
perpendicular .  At  the  right,  the  horizontal  ccrpzesslcn  is  the 
minor  principal  strain,  d. -mated  by  the  vertical  quasi -stasis; 


J*nuatf  *8,  »9f( 
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01  (He  lclt.  (he  horizontal  expansion  is  tho  major  principal 
strain.  This  major  strain  has  thus  rotated  by  90*  as  we  pass 
199*  around  the  fora  (and  by  100*  at  we  pass  160*  around  the 
loro— in  analogy  to  tht  winding  n water  at  a  vector  field,  this 
feature  implies  a  singularity  inside). 

The  rotation  of  this  principal  direction  by  90*  any  be 
clockwise  or  counterclockwise  around  the  top  o!  the  loro,  as 
sketched  in  Figure  ft.  In  one  case,  which  will  be  typified  by 
the  projection  rapping,  the  directions  ©t  greater  principal 
Strain  at  the  top  and  batters  corners  of  the  quadrilateral  pass 
approximately  through  the  negative  pole  of  the  (ora.  In  the 
other  case,  typified  by  the  bilinear  capping,  the  positive  , 
dilatation  lingers  upon  the  positive  pole  of  the  (ora. 

Analysis  ot  asps  irea  either  class  involves  a  single 
parameter  a  characterizing  the  magnitude  of  the  relative 
translation  o(  endpoints  embodying  the  deformation.  in  teres  of 
the  square  starting  fora,  a  may  be  imagined  a  convenient  oultiple 
of  the  shift  in  cither  endpoint  of  either  diagonal,  scaled  to  the 
edge-length  of  the  square.  For  both  the  classes  of  eaps  used  as 
Standard  fores  bclo  ,  there  is  only  one  distortion  and  one 
biorthogonal  grid  tor  the  entire  family  of  transforoations.  The 
starting  square  cuts  Out  a  greater-  or  lesser-sized  ores, 
depending  on  the  value  of  a,  (roe  this  single  grid. 

Projection.  The  reader  will  recall  that  projections,  o 
familiar  class  of  cappings,  take  all  straight  lines  of  the  plane 
into  straight  lines,  are  linear  in  tha  extended  plane  of 
hoasgencous  coordinates,  etc.  The  equations  for  projecting  the 
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square  onto  the  kite  have  a  satisfactory  syrcetry  when  the  square 
is  positioned  and  scaled  as  in  Figure  9a,  with  diagonals  of 
length  2a  centered  at  the  point  {1,0]  and  aligned  horizontally 
and  vertically.  The  kite  shares  the  verticol  (nonpolar)  diagonal 
through  fl.a]  and  these  paints  arc  fixed  by  tho 

transformation-— but  its  horizontal  diagonal  is  shifted  by  the 
distance  o* ,  the  fraction  a/2  of  diagonal  length,  at  either  end. 

The  (unique)  projection  which  caps  the  four  corners  of  this 
squaro  onto  the  corresponding  four  corners  of  this  kite  has  the 
equation 


C*.v3 


(3] 


— one  easily  verifies  that  this  rapping,  a  linear  fractional 
transformation,  leaves  (l.xj)  fixed  and  takes  1 1*4.0]  to 
{1ip-a2,0}.  As  drawn  in  Figure  Sa,  the  nop  looks  like  an  example 
of  foniliar  Renaissance  perspective. 

The  affine  derivative  of  this  projection  at  any  point  lx.y } 
it  given  by  the  matrix 


l-*> 

7 


01 


(operating  from  the  left  on  column  vectors).  At  the  positive 
pole  (1-4,0]  this  matrix  becoaes  diagf  ,  -p—  j — expansion  In 
all  directions,  but  primarily  horizontally .  At  the  negative  pole 
[ 1»J,0]  it  bceomes  diagf  »  1^3  ] — compression  in  all 
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directions,  but  prioarily  hor isontally.  The  map  thus  exemplifies 
the  qualitative  problca  which  interests  us,  the  rotation  of  the 
dominant  principal  strain  by  90*  as  we  pass  >90*  around  the  fora, 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole. 

For  applications  to  morphogenetic  explanation  we  will  find 
post  interesting  the  behavior  of  this  capping  near  its  confornjl 
point ,  the  point  at  which  the  derivative  ie  cere  combination  of 
rotation  end  change  of  scale.  At  such  points,  even  though  the 
principal  strain  values  are  well-defined,  they  are  equal;  the 
principal  axes  do  not  exist,  so  that  a  crucial  geometric 
parameter  is  undefined.  A  plane  rapping  has  a  conformal  point 
wherever  its  offine  derivative  takes  the  form  *j»  skew- 
symmetric  with  diagonal  terns  equal.  Tar  the  projection,  this  is 
the  case  only  at  the  point 

The  projection  (])  of  square  into  kite  was  derived  by  o 
combination  of  translation,  reflection,  and  scaling  from  the 
canonical  involutory  projection  I *,y, *]-♦*(/, y,*J ,  or,  in 
Cartesian  coordinates, 

(*.y]— »[  i  .  J  ]  • 

In  this  version,  (1,0)  is  an  »-nf iconfortpl  point  at  which  angles 
are  charged  lr.  senna  but  not  in  magnitude:  the  conformal  point  is 
at  l*i,0J. 

It  ray  tr  verified  by  direct  substitution  that  this  map 
preserves  the  grid  of  ecnfocal  conics 
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shown  in  Figure  9b.  This  grid  of  conics  is  at  90*;  thtrefore  it 
must  itself  be  the  biorthogonal  grid  pair  (both  coordinate 
mcshesll  for  tho  mapping.  The  action  of  the  rap  is  simply  to 
interchange,  (or  all  fc»i,  the  ellipse  through  (A.0)  with  the 
hyperbole  through  (1/A.0).  The  points  on  the  y-xxis  of  the 
ellipse  go  to  the  points  st  Infinity  on  the  matched  hyperbola. 

Tho  line  *  •  I,  the  nonpolar  axis,  is  pointwiss  fixed  by  the 
transformation;  in  particular,  tha  center  (t,0)  of  the  square  is 
left  fixed.  The  extension  ratio  along  the  polar  axis  Is  graded 
06  *'*.  Nowhere  except  on  the  polar  axis  itself  does  either  ara 
of  any  biorthogonal  cress  point  to  the  conformal  point.  In 
particular,  at  the  ends  of  the  nonpolar  axil,  the  principal 
strains  are  ncorly  at  49*  to  their  orientations  at  the  positive 
or  negative  poles.  As  In  the  left  sketch  of  Figure  6b,  the 
direction  corresponding  to  the  core  positive  strain  points 
approximately  to  the  negative  pole,  and  vice  versa. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  general  project  ten  of  quadrilateral 
onto  quadrilateral  has  exactly  the  same  biorthogonal  grid  pair  as 
this  highly  symmetrical  example.  In  other  words,  up  to  rotation 
and  change  of  scale,  every  projection  of  one  quadrilateral  t*to 
another  can  be  observed  as  the  effect  of  this  specific  Involution 
on  soma  ccnf igurat ion  of  four  starting  corners.  Every 
projection,  whether  the  conf Iguration  of  displacement  it 
represents  it  pure  cheer,  pure  translation,  or  a  combination,  has 
a  single  conformal  point  anj  a-cther  (biological 1  ,■  irrelevant) 
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ant icoMormal  point;  and  its  grids  era  confocal  conies  about  that 
pair  of  points.  (Because  projection  leaves  straight  lines 
straight.  all  finite  angles  measured  at  the  conformal  point  are 
unchanged,  and  all  measured  at  the  ant  icortto:mjl  paint  are  rerely 
reversed  in  sense;  in  this  role  the  paint  has  been  useful  to 
phatograr.net r» st s  for  same  time.)  If  the  conformal  point  lies 
within  the  interiors  o(  the  fores,  the  grids  have  the  aspect  of 
this  focus.  If  it  lies  outside,  then  every  v'-cme  one  direction  of 
gradient  dominates,  and  the  grid  ray  be  seen  as  a  smooth  warping 
of  a  rectangle.  Figure  2c.  These  cases  are  located  on  the 
canonical  confocal  plat  aS  in  Figure  9c. 

The  bilinear  upping.  Projection  takes  straight  lines  into 
straight  lines  but  is  highly  nonlinear  in  its  trratcent  of  length 
along  cost  lines.  The  homogeneous  shear  we  seek  to  escape  • 

likewise  takes  straight  lines  to  straight  lines,  and  furthermore 
is  linear  along  every  line  of  the  plane — which  is  why  it  lacks 
interest  for  the  rorphogenat Icist.  A  compromise  batveen  these 
purposes  is  needed*  a  napping  that  is  linear  on  the  edges  of  the 
q-.airi lateral,  but  that  nevertheless  allows  for  regional 
differences  in  directionality,  in  particular,  for  conformal 
points  where  the  affine  derivative  is  isotropic. 

C-e  class  of  raps  satisfying  these  requircra'ts  is  tte 
SI  linear  family,  while  analytically  almost  as  staple  as  me 
projection,  they  are  nevertheless  fairly  tnlisilii:  to  the 
applied  geometer,  and  so  1  shall  explain  their  algebraic  and 
geometric  properties  in  some  detail. 

The  fundamental  appearance  of  the  bilinear  rapping  relating 
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a  pair  of  quadrilaterals  is  os  in  figure  ICa,  While  projection 
deals  with  the  quadrilateral  os  a  set  of  four  paints  in  any 
order,  bilinear  mapping  requires  that  one  select  four  edges  Iron 
the  six  possibilities.  The  transformation  will  be  linoor  on 
these  four  edges,  but  not  along  the  other  two,  those  serving  as 
the  diagonals  of  ths  construction.  Choose  any  point  (jr.y) 
interior  to  this  quadrilateral,  and  consider  the  set  of  all 
Straight  lines  through  it.  each  line  divides  each  edge  of  the 
quadrilateral  in  soise  ratio.  We  are  interested  in  the  Lines 
through  (x,y)  which  divide  one  pair  of  opposite  edges  in  the  came 
ratio.  For  the  general  quadrilateral  (no  edges  parallel)  this  is 
a  quadratic  criterion  which  results  in  a  single  pair  of  lines 
through  lx,y),  lying  on  the  point  as  drawn.  For  squares,  ths 
lines  we  seek  are  gust  the  lines  through  (x.y)  parallel  to  the 
Sides. 

The  image  of  the  point  lx.y)  under  bilinear  rapping  is  the 
intersection  in  tho  other  fors  of  the  lines  that  divide  the 
homologous  edges  in  the  sane  pair  of  ratios.  In  the  Figure,  for 
instance,  line  AA*  divides  edges  PjPj  end  In  the  ratio  1:2, 
and  line  DD*  divides  both  edges  P,Pj  end  P.P.  in  the  ratio  1:1, 
we  find  the  points  which  divide  the  edges  of  the  opposite  fora  in 
the  Sane  ratio:  Cfresp.  C’)  divides  QjQj  (resp.  In  the 

ratio  1:2  and  a  (resp.  D* )  divides  GjQj  (resp.  02Q;>  in  the  ratio 
t:3.  Then  the  point  (x.y)  at  the  intersection  of  AA*  and  BB*  is 
capped  to  the  point  at  the  intersection  of  CC1  and  CD*. 

The  analytic  geometry  of  thia  construction  becomes  clearer 
when  the  quadr i lateral  ptp2p3p«  th*t  *e  selected  (that  is,  the 
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set  ol  four  edges  chosen  out  o!  six)  is  circumscribed  135.:  a 
parabola.  Figure  tdb..  The  quadrilateral  Q,02a334  nay  .iktwise  be 
circumscribed  about  a  parabola  of  its  own.  Because  all  pirabolss 
are  similar,  up  to  a  change  of  scale  wc  rjy  treat  the  polygon  of 
P*s  and  the  polygon  of  Q’s  as  circumscribed  about  tat  same 
parabola. 

It  is  an  old  theorem  that  for  any  three  tangents  to  a 
parabola,  every  other  tangent  is  cut  by  the  three  in  the  !*r»e 
affine  ratio.  It  follows  that  the  lines  ve  seek  througn  a*/ 
paint  (x,yj  are  simply  the  unique  pair  of  ta-gents  to  tho 
parassla  through  lx.yj.  Jf  v-  assign  cash  edge  of  the 
quadrilateral  a  coordinate  by  its  intersection  with  any  fixed 
tangent  to  the  parabola  (for  exams! a,  the  vertex  tangent.  Figure 
10c),  thrn  the  bilinear  rap  is  linear,  separately,  on  tm.e 
coordinates  of  the  two  tar-cants  through  (x.y). 

For  starting  farm*  unich  are  exactly  square,  a  dlff-rr-.t 
character iration  of  this  rap  is  available,  ore  which  is  of  some 
use  In  cc*pjter  graphics!  the  a: i. near  rap  is  the  sirples: 
0(f*dl*d  fwiCtiS’  1  for  ths  square.  Suppose  cermets  (0.0).  !l,;|, 
10.1).  Ii.if  of  a  square  are  rapped  into  points  0C3.  0,., 

CM  respect  two  Jy.  The  vertical  line  through  a  pi.*t  (x.y)  inside 
the  square  is  the  connection  of  the  point  > J, ,•( »-*JC0|  z.r,  tho 
tep  edge  with  the  point  e?,0*(  on  **«  i rt«ea  tdge.  The 

horizontal  Jin*  through  (s.yj  intersects  this  join  at  thv  feint  a 
fraction  y  of  the  way  from  k'f.o  to  top,  the  point 
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Expanding,  «*e  see  that  the  c«ap  sends  (x,yl  to  the  point 
<!-*l(1-y)Oco  •  «II-W010  •  ll-.lys,,  .  *y0j | 

—a  weighted  averago  of  the  four  image  points  corresponding  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  square,  each  weight  given  by  ths  product 
of  the  distances  from  (x.y)  to  tha  pair  of  grid  lines  through  the 
diagonally  opposite  corner  of  the  square. 

Our  particular  concern  is  the  bilinear  map  corresponding  to 
the  purely  inhomogeneous  tram format  ion  (pure  translation), 
square  onto  kite.  The  algebra  ©1  this  rap  is  simplest  under  a 
standardization  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Figure  9a,  which 
simplified  the  algebra  of  projection.  Regardless  of  the 
parameter  a  of  th*  kite,  place  the  corners  of  the  starting  square 
at  The  image  quadrilateral  for  transf oraations  hawing 

shift  parameter  o  ohifts  the  nain  diagonal  (ths  polar  axis)  by 
th#  vector  (-2o,-J.i),  a  fraction  n  of  its  length.  Hence,  whil* 
the  ends  of  tho  nonpolar  axis,  l  -1.1)  and  (i.-i),  are  left  fiaed. 
the  paint  (-«,•»)  is  mopped  to  and  llkewias  1 1 . 1 ) 

to  (i*23. 1*?jJ.  Tha  bilinear  rapping  for  this  pair  of 
quadr (laterals  is  shown  in  Figure  lie;  its  equation  Is 

[*.yj  *•*[*.)]  *  .■J['*»y.1*xyj  . 

The  derivative  of  this  nap  nay  be  found  by  direct 
calculation  or  by  bilinear  mixing  of  ,t3  derivatives  at  th*  four 
corners;  it  rjy  be  written  ratrix  farm  as 

n 
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The  bilinear  sup  is  potentially  biologically  meaningful 
wherever  the  determinant  l-*(x*y)  of  this  matrix  is  positive, 
whenever  a  is  less  than  0.5,  this  will  be  the  case  throughout  the 
equate,  ret  2*0.5,  the  two  edges  Q,,03|.  0ltQ|()  ol  th*  *ite 
on  the  same  line  (see  figure  tie),  so  that  the  i?aga  Qt,  of  the 
point  (1.1]  is  undefined.  The  projection  nap  likewise  had  a  lire 
of  singularities,  the  real  axis;  while  for  projection  ereas  near 
the  line  *blow  up,*  the  bilinear  cap  squashes  then  fiat. 


[I*S 

* 


At  C - i I  the  derivative  of  the  bilinear  cap  is  |  g  ,,a 
representing  an  increase  in  site  in  all  directions  except  the 
nonpolar  axis;  then  the  polar  axis  bears  the  major  principal 


n.  At  It, 1)  the  derivative  ’*•  represents  a  decrease 


strain. 

of  site  in  ell  directions  except  the  nonpolar  axis;  the  polar 
axis  here  bears  the  minor  principal  strain.  Thus  the  qualitative 
behavior  of  this  tup,  like  that  of  the  standardised  projection, 
suits  the  ieport  of  the  purely  inhomogeneous  transformation:  the 
major  principal  strain  rotates  by  90*  as  -e  travel  halfvay  around 
the  starting  square. 

Notice  that  Along  the  polar  axis,  axis  of  symmetry  of  the 
scene,  the  bilinear  dapping  bears  a  different  nonlinearity  frea 
that  Of  the  projection.  The  inage  of  the  point  [x.x]  Is 
[i*j-/u^,x-4*a*^]{  the  derivative  of  this  cap  is  linearly  graded 
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figure  lie  shows  s  lew  positions  of  the  principal  cross  along  e 
circular  path  from  positive  polo  to  negative  pole.  At  the 
positive  pale,  the  major  strain  axis  passes  through  the  conformal 
point.  As  both  strains  are  rotating  clockvise  along  this 
counterclockwise  circuit,  soon  the  ninor  strain  exit  oust  sweep 
through  the  confaco*!  point;  end  shortly  afterward  the  major 
strain  must  pass  through  that  point  again;  and,  finally,  the 
minor  strain  agaln^but  by  then  we  have  arrived  ot  the  negative 
pale  of  the  for*. 

This  intuitive  deduction  can  be  verifiod  analytically 
without  much  difficulty.  One  *1  the  principal  strains  will  pass 
through  the  conloreel  paint  whenever  the  affine  derivative  map  st 
C»,y)  leaves  orthogo«ol  the  line-elements  (x.y)  end  (-y.x)  upon 
the  square.  The  Images  of  theso  directions  upon  tho  kite  are 


['■-%  .:£]  tl  *  £85]  ■ 
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The  right-hand  sides  ere  perpendicular  whenever  their  dot  product 
vanishes!  there  results  s  single  equation  In  e  and  y, 

UatMly*  •  Mflly*  -  -  a1  •  0. 

One  root  of  this  equation  is  »  •  y.  the  paler  axis.  The  other 
two  roots  satisfy 

.3  .  o 
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from  i *2g  to  i-2*  along  the  polar  axis,  and  tha  derivative 
perpendicular  to  that  axis  is  constant  at  1.  The  ieege  of  the 
center  [0,0]  of  the  square  is  not  the  Intersection  of  the 
diagonals  of  the  bite,  but  rather  the  point  I'd. -ml  dlapliccd 
fro*  [0,0]  by  half  as  much  as  the  endpoints  of  the  major  diagonal 
are  displaced  froa  their  starting  loci.  Notice,  too,  that  the 
minor  diagonal  is  not  left  Straight  under  this  mapping;  It  is 
mapped  (cl.  Figure  <>a)  into  the  arc  of  e  parabola. 

The  representation  ot  this  mapping  by  the  symmetric  tensor 
field  corresponding  to  its  derivative  is  shown  In  figure  lib.  As 
ve  pass  over  the  upper  half  of  the  square  fro*  H.i]  to  (-1,-1], 
the  major  principal  strain  for  the  bilinear  nap  rotates  in  e 
tense  opposite  to  that  for  the  projection,  fit  the  ends  of  the 
nonpolar  axis,  the  principal  strains  are  egein  at  about  45*  to 
those  st  the  endpoints  of  tha  polar  axis;  but  the  greeter 
principal  strain  points  toward  the  positive,  not  the  negative, 
pole.  This  is  associated,  naturally,  with  the  linearity  the 
bilinoar  map  enforces  on  each  edge  of  the  quadrilateral 
separately.) 


Grids  noar  the  conformed  point  of  the  bilinear  map.  There 
is  e  conformal  poine  located  where  i-£y  •  l-ax,  ox  -  -ay, 
l.e.  (0,0).  Tho  behavior  of  the  biorthogonal  grid  system  around 
the  conformal  point  cay  oe  classified  (Dooksteln,  1970, 
pp,  >03-107)  by  studying  the  lines  through  the  conformal  point 
that  sre  thanselves  Included  in  the  biorthogonal  grid,  for 
projections,  there  is  only  one  Such  line,  the  polar  axis  itself, 
for  the  bilinear  map,  we  can  see  that  there  must  be  two  others. 
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(sox*!)**  *  («P***U  ♦  l  •  0 

where  X  •  y/x,  the  slope  of  the  direction  out  of  the  conformal 
point. 

Near  [x,y]  ♦  [0,0],  the  equation  reduces  to  AJ  ♦  41  •  1-0 
with  roots  -2*/J.  but  thest  value*  are  the  tangent  end  cotangent 
of  >05*.  These  roots  arc  at  exactly  s50*  to  the  root  1*1  already 
located  along  the  polar  exit,  so  that  near  our  conformal  point 
the  biorthogonal  grids  hsvo  perfect  hexagonal  oymmetry.  As  ax 
moves  awoy  from  0,  the  orientation  of  these  roots  rotates 
slightly.  All  this  la  visible  In  the  empirically  computed 
biorthogonal  grlda  tor  thia  bilinear  rapping,  figure  lid. 

The  general  bilinear  map  of  the  square,  whether  or  not 
purely  inhomogeneous,  corresponds  to  the  map  of  some  starting 
square  according  to  the  Cartesian  grid  of  figure  lie  and  cession 
biorthogonal  grid  ot  figure  lit.  furely  inhomogeneous  maps  of 
various  parameters  *  correspond  to  squares  of  various  sixes  sfccwt 
‘  tha  common  conformal  point  (9,0)  of  the  mapping;  the  trailer 
squares  have  smaller  shift  peraoeters.  Transforms  with  s 
homogeneous  component  shift  the  starting  square  a*ay  from  the 
conformal  point  (0.01;  it  the  shift  Is  great  enough,  the 
conformal  point  will  pass  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  starting 
square,  and  the  grids  that  result  vill  have  the  simpler  topology 
of  the  distorted  rectangle  vlth  one  polarity  always  dominant, 
figure  3c.  for  tho  general  bilinear  rapping,  which  does  not 
begin  with  e  starting  form  precisely  tquare.  the  for*  of  tha 
grids  near  the  singularity  may  be  shown  to  be  exactly  the  seme.. 
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*»iy  frea  the  singularity,  there  it  an  additional  twisting,  or 
spiral  turning  el  the  system. 

The  generic  difference  between  theta  mappings,  The 
quiliutivt  distinction  between  these  tee  daises  of  grid 
behavior  around  the  conforral  point  is  stable  against  Changes  of 
torn  of  either  the  starting  or  the  finishing  quadrilateral  and 
stable,  slso,  against  changes  of  detail  in  the  interpolated 
heeology  cap.  when  the  direction  of  the  oajor  principal  strain 
coirotates  in  the  passage  from  the  positive  pole  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  fern,  figure  fib  left,  the  conformal  point  bears  a 
singularity  vith  a  single  strain  trajectory  through  it.  In  its 
vicinity,  the  grid  system  rateable*  a  conforal  systen  of  ellipses 
and  hyperbolas  nesr  one  focus— -which,  in  turn,  resembles  the 
parabolie  coordinates  of  classical  net he rat ical  physics,  figure 
ib.  When  the  cjjor  principal  strain  counterrotates  as  we  pass 
fro*  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole*  Figure  fib  right,  the 
conferral  point  supports  three  strain  trajectories.  Ifot  the 
projection  the  additional  two  were  imaginary:  the  isatropie  lines 
l  •  y/M  •  s/^T.l 

To  these  different  senses  o(  the  rotation  of  the  principal 
rajor  strain  correspond  different  behaviors  of  the  napping  along 
the  boundary.  The  bilinear  napping  is  uniformly  linear  on  each 
edge  separately;  the  projection  capping  is  nonlinear  along  each 
edge,  graded  trea  positive  to  negative  as  one  passes  away  from 
the  positive  pole  er.d  fro-  negative  to  positive  as  one  passes 
away  froa  the  negative  pole. 
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V.  Tenser  fields  and  Morphogenetic  Caplasetimm: 

Sea*  Speculations 

Putative  rarphogene  based  on  reaction-diffusion  nodal s  ore 
relative  cheaical  concentrations,  scalar  fields  having  a  uall- 
deterained  value  or  values,  in  principle,  at  every  point  of  a 
region.  The  only  singularities  they  arc  likely  to  have  eve  to 
seroes  in  the  oenoainators  of  ratios.  Cradionts.  along  vith 
related  concepts  such  as  phase,  art  vector  fields  having  a 
direction  and  magnitude  at  every  point;  singulorititi  arise  vhara 
the  Magnitude  is  tero,  for  there  the  direction  is  undefined. 
Symmetric  tensor  fields,  as  depicted  by  a  biorchogonal  grid,  bear 
two  perpendicular  directions  and  two  magnitudes  at  avary  point, 
and  their  singularities  are  ef  •  diffarant  topology  than  those  of 
the  lower-order  fields.  While  at  the  singularity  ef  polar 
coordinates  no  direction  is  defined,  at  the  singularity  ef  a 
syraetric  tensor  field  ve  see  preferred  directions  defined  in  a 
geometrically  new  vay.  While  polar  coordinates  have  only  the  one 
topological  fora  of  singularity,  the  sytrvetc  ic  tenter  field  has 
two  different  ferns:  one  with  a  single  preferred  direction,  the 
other  vith  three. 

I  believe  it  is  tioe  for  a  major  rethinking  of  the  whale 
notion  of  morphogenetic  field.  Current  nctaphars.  such  as  are 
used  in  the  discussions  of  compartment  boundary  formation 
elsewhere  in  this  volume  (editor — true?),  taeitly  assume 
eorphogtns  which  ate  either  scalar  or  vector  fields.  Discussions 
of  singularities  are  thereby  impoverished  end  explanations  of 
experimental  findings  rude  defective  to  an  unknown  estent.  For 
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tensors  are  as  real  as  scalars  and  vectors:  a  cell  or  tissue  has 
Mdunlcal  integrity,  after  all,  so  that  a  structurally  encoded 
orientation  could  as  easily  be  a  strain  axis  (tensor)  as  a 
gradient  (vceto.-J  or  chemical  concentration  (scalar). 

1  have  no  evidence  in  hand  that  this  possibility  is  in  fact 
the  case — 1  knov  of  no  attempts  to  measure  a  real  tensor  field 
and  match  its  singularities  to  organising  renters  for  ensuing 
earphoge-et ic  phenomena.  But  I  vould  never t Tieless  drav  the 
reader* s  attention  to  four  possible  applications  of  tensors  in 
csrphcgenetic  explanation!  It)  the  symmetrical  bifurcation  of 
aaial  gradients  of  growth;  (2)  the  orientation  and  anatomical 
meaning  of  certain  shape-change  grids  observed  c-pirlcally; 

13)  tne  emergence  t!  the  three-root  singularity  from 
juxtaposition  of  tvo  one-root  singularities;  ar.d  It)  the 
emergence  of  reorganisation  from  a  ©cc-para^eicr  colei  rising 
ha-ajeneo-S  or d  ir.ho-.  ;eneous  co-p.-ner: *  of  change. 
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in  spite  ef  the  bifurcation.  This  phenomenon  suggests  a  model 
bearing  tvo  channels  of  information,  one  for  direction  and  one 
for  spatial  gradient  independent  of  direction:  the  model  of  a 
strain  trajectory  seems  vell-sulted,  as  this  construct  ray  have  a 
Singularity  of  direction  while  its  numerical  magnitude  is 
behaving  quite  properly.  The  bifurcation  of  a  pair  ©l  digits, 
then,  might  be  viewed  as  the  splitting  of  the  positive-right 
trajectory  of  rigure  T2b  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parabolic 
singularity. 

An  alternate  roiel  for  this  jam*  bifurcation  is  available 
using  the  other  generic  singularity,  the  cne  with  triple 
Symmetry.  Under  the  bilinear  mapping,  t«o  adjacent  edges  of  the 
boundary  grow  relatively  more  than  the  other  two— ih  elicit,  grow 
P-Ver  the  ether  two  while  the  width  of  the  system  is  maintained 
constant.  This  resembles  the  ect.al  situation  the 
regenerating  «e»t  lire:  while  the  lab  maintains  a  fairly 


I.  bifurcation  of  axial  gradients.  Conventional 
ee^partreu  trdels  locate  .*.xes  by  resenanres  or  catastrophes 
within  the  Interior  sh.-pe:  axes  modeled  to  have  ro  natural 
polarity.  But  in  tie  study  of  growing  systems,  which  are  subject 
at  all  tines  to  real,  ratefial  strains,  the  radel  of 


>  of  tensor  fields  may  be  murii  rore  appropriate  to  on 


exploration  of  thr  physical  branching  structures  which  result, 
for  Instance.  In  regeneration  o!  the  newt  linb  fdaakstein  anJ 
Cor-eity.  in  prep.)  a  longitudinal  aais  bifurcates,  figure  12a, 
as  tacm.ir  digits  a; pear.  The  resulting  bifurcated  fields 
still  p>ir.-,  Mervard*;  the  origin.*!  anal  pilaiity  is  maintained 
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constant  width  after  amputation,  ird  actively  increases  in 
length.  0  cop  cf  epithelium  at  the  rr J,  tbs  ,-ao)  COP.  aoan 
ceases  to  grow,  in  the  literature  of  this  phcnceenon,  the  cap 
has  been  considered  an  inducer  ef  .t ffe rent iut ion  slightly 
proximal  to  itself.  But  it  could  os  veil  Induce  the  bifurcating 
tensor  field  of  figure  t?c.  so  that  condensing  pratoeart i lage 
finds  itself  with  multiple  prmelj  ^1  directions  rather  than  the 
previous  Single  axial  orientation. 


I.  The  singularity  of  human  calvarial  growth.  In  the 
narrel  growth  of  the  human  croftiun  vic-tr  1  laterally,  figure  it, 
there  is  an  apparent  singularity  »>  t*c  vicinity  of  the  Stile 
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Tensor  r.vlds  ar.J  Morphogenesis 

turcica  (pituitary  toss*) — an  apparent  "growth  center."  The  saoe 
pattern  it  seen  in  comparisons  ct  juvenile  with  adult  shapes 
throughout  the  anthropoid  primates  (Ssoastein,  :57S),  Using 
another  mathematical  model,  moss  et  al.  (fiSII  -crated  the  saoe 
center  tor  the  head  as  a  so-called  allc~e:r;c  ccat cr,  s  sort  of 
eean  conformal  point  based  in  cease resent  ef  angles  at  s  distance  . 
rather  than  in  the  local  structure  a!  a  :e';:f  field.  The  same 
authors  later  rejected  this  nation  (moss  ct  el.,  1533),  in  view 
e!  its  statistical  imprecision.  In  cy  view  the  retraction  was  in 
error.  The  locus  they  extracted  «as  of  r«rphc;enet is 
significance;  however,  their  mathematical  model  lacked 
geometrical  language  (or  disc? isinati-ng  the  tensor  interpretation 
from  the  vector. 

The  traditional  explanation  cf  this  gc.-.erai  change  in  fora 
is  the  positive  allonetry  e!  the  jaws  vith  respect  to  the  brain, 
hot  ice.  however,  that  the  invariant  axis  o!  the  singularity  is 
net  oriented  anteroposterior ly,  along  tnat  gradient,  st  all.  The 
shape  change  along  this  axis  bears  s  substantial  component  cf 
shear,  owing  to  the  "orthsrephalisatlsn*  of  cranial  growth,  the 
pavement  of  the  jaws  forward,  out  from  under  the  train-case.  The 
principal  strain  trajectory  through  the  singularity  instead  runs 
pore  or  less  vertically,  from  a  point  in  the  irrehcad  down  to  the 
insertion  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  suggests  additional,  rather 
different  explanations  of  the  regulation  of  the  change, 
explanation*  perhaps  associated  with  pair.tamirg  the  orientation 
of  the  visual  system  or  the  mechanical  advantage  ct  the  muscles 
ef  east  icat ion.  In  any  case,  the  detailed  of 
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deformation  of  the  cranium  carries  more  information  than  a  mere 
scalar  summary  of  rslative  rates  of  ircreose  of  a  sits  measure  in 
the  various  regions. 

3.  emergence  ef  a  thres-root  singularity  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  two  one-root  singularities,  figure  Ms  models 
the  tuo  basic  singularities  of  the  tensor  field,  that  from  the 
projection  and  that  from  the  bilinear  mapping,  using  a  notion  of 
•centers"  under  conditions  of  horizontal  polarity  and  vertical 
constraint.  The  location  of  the  singularity  is  at  the  open 
circle,  the  "constraint"  (which  is  merely  our  measure  of  scale) 
by  arrows  to  the  tuo  landmarks  held  at  (relatively)  constant 
spacing.  We  may  then  sketch  the  principal  aaea  of  the  grid 
corresponding  to  the  projection  as  a  system  of  polarities 
radiating  approximately  from  the  singularity  nt  the  center.  The 
ties  of  tha  grid  corresponding  to  the  bilinear  mapping,  on  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  radiate  instead  frem  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  separately. 

When  vi  juxtapose  two  of  these  parabolic  organizing  fields, 
ea  in  figure  t«b,  in-between  the  two  attracting  centers  emerges 
the  aspect  of  tha  bilinear  field  (vith  its  direction  reversed). 
There  develop  three  positive  gradients  rather  than  two.  In  other 
words,  from  the  abutting  of  tuo  field s,  each  ulth  a  single 
privileged  direction,  there  enrges  a  ncn  field  with  three. 
figure  »<c  demonstrates  this  explicitly,  averaging  the  tvo 
centered  maps  by  the  elastic  algorithm  of  Bookstein  OJ78). 

Thero  is  a  classic  aet  of  morphogenetic  experiments  to  vhich 
this  opservatiort  is  directly  relevant,  when  one  abuts  tvo  same- 
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sided  embryonic  chick  vings  on  the  same  side  of  tbs  embryo,  or 
graft  two  newt  limb  stumps  to  tae  same  reje-*  eras  ion  site,  there 
are  often  observed  not  two  vings  in  the  ad-lt  animal  but  throe, 
and  the  cidJlc  one  is  reversed  in  polarity  .'a  left  wing  between 
tvo  right  vings,  or  vice  vetJj).  These  exponents  have  long 
been  used  to  support  the  model  zl  iftcrealat icn  sf  pjlar 
coordinates.  But  on  the  tensor  model,  the  appropriate  kinematic 
model  is  not  intercalation  of  a  coordinate,  bat  irreversible 
bifurcation  of  a  polarity. 

If  a  full  axis  of  these  parahjllc  pilar  renters  is 
established  (perhaps  as  the  result  of  s-*e  ressnj-.ct  process — I 
am  not  a  tensor  chauvinist),  the  sweated  -.trphjgenetic  field 
vill  induce  a  symmetrical  pair  ef  positive  gradients  at  120"  for 
•very  initial  center.  This  seers  to  re  a  r'.lt  suggestive 
metaphor  for  the  production  of  bi.ateral  str-ttures  by 
segmentation.  •  protest  far  vhich  there  it  c.rre*tly  no 
satisfactory  mathematical  me-cl. 

I.  Timing  ef  roargannat ion  as  aJmetcO  of  components.  1 
Conclude  this  set  of  speculate  s  by  reca.i.'f  Ires  Part  111  the 
tvo  components,  ho-ogeneous  ar.d  inhersgeres.s,  of  quadrilateral 
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inhomogencity  is  seen  only  in  the  gentle  curving  of  the  grid 
lines,  figure  2c,  and  the  shallov  gradients  along  the*; 
nonlinearity  rother  than  polarity. 

I  suggest  a  time-dependent  od«i xturt  of  this  homogeneity  as 
an  alternative  to  current  explanations  cf  crucial  staging  events 
in  morphogenesis.  Catastrophe  models  presume  a  scalar  parameter 
that  is  varied  paBt  the  point  at  which  solutions  of  a  variation 
equation  change  tholr  topological  properties.  In  the  tensor 
model,  the  critical  points  represent  not  bifurcation  of  global 
minimising  criteria  but  spatial  competition  of  gradient  patterns. 
Bifurcation  can  arise  directly  from  the  sum  of  tvo  tensor  fields, 
each  constant  over  tine,  if  the  ratio  of  their  relative  strengths 
varies.  Biological  processes  often  proceed  by  Independent  time 
scales,  suggesting  s  likely  site  for  a  putative  "raster 
morphogen"  regulating  the  combination.  Variation  of  the  nisture 
of  fields  over  tine  Is  equivalent  to  a  drift  of  the  conformal 
paint  in  geometrical  space.  When  it  encounters  tissue,  then  and 
there  geometric  ratifications  of  structure  cay  begin.  This  model 
Is  at  least  as  congenial  as  those  requiring  nonlinear  regulation 
ef  the  entire  system  for  generation  of  global  critical  points, 
resonances,  and  the  like. 


transforratione.  Under  either  bilinear  Cdp?:.*7  cr  projection, 
the  purely  inhemogeneous  transform  o!  e  -are  eamfested  a 
conformal  point  precisely  at  its  center.  b.tplacesent  of  the 
conferral  point  is  equivalent  to  eug-entirg  tfc?  tra*sforration  by 
a  homogeneous  component.  When  thit  ec-po-ent  is  sufficiently 
strong,  the  conforral  point  is  displaced  q.i’e  outside  the 
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conversations  with  Thomas  Connelly  of  tho  Department  of  Anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Captions  tor  rigvrei 

Figure  I.  Two  garden-variety  oddities  of  orthogonal  coordinate 
system .  (see  test.)  (a)  A  bicircular  quart ic  coordinate 
system.  (Front  Oocher,  1C9*.I  (b)  Parabolic  coordinates. 

Flguro  2.  Representation  of  a  horology  cap  by  o  symmetric  tensor 
field,  (a)  The  "Cartesian  grid,"  after  Thompson  (196>), 
smoothly  interpolating  the  correspondence  of  corners  around 
the  boundary  end  throughout  the  interiors  of  the  forms. 

(b)  The  tensor  field  for  the  rapping:  Its  symmetrized 
atfin#  derivative,  point  by  point.  Tho  length  of  each 
cross  »rs  is  drawn  proportional  to  the  principal  strain 
along  It.  <c)  The  biorthogonal  grid  poir,  a  collection  of 
integral  curves  et  tho  tensor  field  of  <b).  Intersections 
of  curvet  are  homologous,  left  to  right,  according  to  tho 
rap  in  (a),  and  are  at  90*  everywhere  in  both  tores,  A  tern 
principal  drains  are  indicated,  ratios  of  lengths 
right: left,  cor  responding  to  l’«  ce-nent*  cf  arc  ever  which 
they  lie. 

Figure  S.  tipmiion  of  deforretian  tensor  by  a  displacement 

•  ith  respect  to  a  baseline.  <ej  A  hamgr-'ravi  deformation, 
•fter  Thompson.  <b!  Th*  tensor  reprorort teg  this 
defonsat  inn,  t  *  s  *trs  the  prm  i  p-»  i  a*es  ol  the  ellipse 
Into  oh tc h  a  cirri*  is  deforced.  (Cl  per position  of  two 
triangles  w*  a  r#n#s«  irJlnf.  A  change  of  scale  *• 
required.  (<?)  r-^tr^tien  of  the  deter**!  ion  tt-ser  (up 
te  a  scele  (»'lor)  fre*  the  displacement  vector. 

(t>  Construction  of  tb»  di tpiarr ser t  vnrior  fro*  the 
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tensor. 

Figure  8.  Propagation  of  displacement,  fa)  Fo,*ts  A  end  ■  are 
shifted  in  a  coordinate  sycten  holding  c  fiaed.  (b)  The 
effective  shift  of  c  vhen  we  register  on  the  shifted  A  end 
»  by  rotation  end  rescaling.  In  the  figure,  the  etter.sk 
represents  eoopje*  multiplication. 

Figure  8.  Dltplace -?nt s  of  corners  of  quaJrl laterals . 
fa)  Diagonal  Fit  fs«ed.  corners  £  ar.d  G  displaced. 

(b)  Diagsul  C3  (uti.  comers  F  ana  M  displaced. 

Figu.a  8.  Th*  two  ce-pcn*nis  ef  shape  <.tplaceb*~t  for  squares. 
<e)  The  purely  l-hcengeneo^s  t ra«tf ornat ion .  translation 
v*thout  relation  cf  ene  diagonal  with  respect  to  th*  other, 
(b)  Fur#  homogeneous  shear. 

Figure  7.  Sketch  of  a  pure  shear  co-ponent  for  a  general 
Starting  Quadft lateral . 

Figure  I.  Mapping  t*e  tguare  into  the  k:t#.  (<,)  Symetnet. 

sales,  a-d  tin  -enttonrj  )n  t*-#  test.  «t>)  There  ere  two 
rassible  semes  of  rotation  *f  the  m.innr  principal  strain 
ever  tk*  path  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole. 

Figure  ».  Freddie*  ef  th*  square  ente  the  kite,  (ei  Flaceoent 
of  fart  (»(  re*. 25.  and  Cartesian  grid  of  the  mapping, 

(hi  The  ceefcrnal  pnmt  and  biorthogonal  grid  of  confers! 
ten,-,  u,  (c)  fvery  project  icn  is  duplicated,  up  to 

•  chan-#  a|  scale,  seoowhnre  on  this  grid. 

Figure  *3.  :*e  hi ii real  rapping.  la)  Through  the  point  |»,y] 

fees  t*0  lints  dividing  opposite  edgts  tt  the  Quadrilateral 
*n  fiji.il  ratios.  The  mage  of  l»,yj  te  th*  irtersortion  in 
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Che  ocher  quadrilateral  of  joins  of  the  points  dividing 
their  edges  in  the  mm  ratios,  (b)  Quadrilaterals  in 
general  position  eon  be  circusseribed  about  a  parabola. 

The  lines  through  (x,y)  in  trace  (a)  are  the  two  tangents 
through  (x,y]  to  this  parsbols.  (c)  The  bilinear  cap  is 
linear,  separately,  on  the  coordinates  ot  the  intersections 
c!  these  tangents  with  any  tired  tangent  to  the  parabola. 

Figurs  II.  Bilinear  rapping  of  the  square  onto  the  kite. 

(a)  Placecent  of  foras  for  a*. 2%,  end  Cartesian  grid  of  the 
rapping,  (b)  The  sycaeeric  tensor  field  representing  this 
rop  by  its  affine  derivative,  (c)  Why  there  oust  be  threo 
lines  through  the  conforeal  point  that  lie  en  tha 
bi orthogonal  grid.  (See  teat.)  (d)  The  biorthogonal  grids 
for  the  napping  in  (a),  with  coo*  principal  strains 
indicated,  (e)  The  full  bilinear  tableau  for  tha  entira 
half 'plane  (cf.  Figure  9c}.  and  its  single  biorthogonal 
grid,  (f)  In  the  napping  Iron  square  to  quadrilateral,  the 
pretence  of  a  homogeneous  component  displaces  the  conforaal 
point  from  the  center  of  the  square.  Changes  In  the  value 
©;  a  alter  the  scale  at  which  this  single  grid  bears  the 
transformation  in  question. 

Figure  12.  Bifurcation  of  the  develeping  vertebrate  lirb 

skeleton,  (a)  Typical  findings,  (b)  enc  model:  jump  to 
another  branch  of  the  projective  singularity,  (c)  another 
model:  development  along  ell  eiial  polarities  of  the  three- 
root  singularity. 

Figure  13.  Biorthogonal  grids  for  the  observed  growth  of  the 
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husan  calvariua.  (Froa  Bookstaia,  1938,  Fig.  Vll-10.)  Kota 
the  one-root  singularity. 

rigors  II.  Bifurcation  of  polarities  froa  juitapotitlon  of 

singularities,  (a)  Sketch  of  tha  two  basic  singularities, 
(b)  The  structure  of  a  three-root  singularity  appears 
betwean  successive  one-root  centers,  (cl  Simulation  of 
this  bifurcation  by  relative  dlsplaceaent  of  eight 
hooologous  points.  Lett,  the  napping;  right.  Its  grids. 
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SURFACES  IN  COMPUTER  AIDED  GEOMETRIC  DESIGN: 
A  Survey  with  New  Results 


R.  E.  Barnhill 
Department  of  Mathematics 
University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112 

Abstract 

"Surfaces  in  Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design"  focuses  on  the  representation 
and  design  of  surfaces  in  a  computer  graphics  environment.  This  new  area 
has  the  dual  attractions  of  interesting  research  problems  and  important 
applications.  The  subject  can  be  approached  from  two  points  of  view:  The 
design  of  surfaces  which  includes  the  interactive  modification  of  geometric 
information  and  the  representation  of  surfaces  for  which  the  geometric 
information  is  relatively  fixed.  Design  takes  place  in  3-space  whereas 
representation  can  be  higher  dimensional.  "Surfaces  in  CAGD"  can  be  traced 
from  its  inception  in  rectangular  Coons  patches  and  Bezier  patches  to 
triangular  patches  which  are  current  research  topics.  Triangular  patches 
can  interpolate  and  approximate  to  arbitrarily  located  data  and  require  the 
preprocessing  steps  of  triangulation  and  derivative  estimation.  New 
contouring  methods  have  been  found  using  these  triangular  patches. 

Finally,  multidimensional  Interpolation  schemes  have  been  based  on 
tetrahedral  interpolants  and  are  illustrated  by  surfaces  in  4-space  by 
means  of  color  computer  graphics. 

Running  title:  Surfaces  in  CAGD 

Key  words:  Surfaces  Coons  patches 

Interpolation  Bezier  patches 

Approximation  Triangular  patches 

Design  of  surfaces  Contouring 

Representation  of  surfaces  Multidimensional  surfaces 

Computer  graphics 

To  appear  in  Surfaces  in  Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design  'HI, 
R.  E.  Barnhill  and  W.  Boehm,  editors,  North-Uol land  Yl9S5)~and 
in  the  .lourna  ^mpu ter  Aided  Geometric  Design. 
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PREFACE 

This  article  is  a  survey  of  an  emerging  subject,  "Surfaces  in  Computer 
Aided  Geometric  Design".  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  some  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  our  subject  and  to  provide  pointers  to  other 
work,  enabling  the  reader  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  (In  our  subject 
many  of  the  results  are  very  new  and  others  are  "folklore",  making 
scholarly  study  difficult.) 

INTRODUCTION  AMD  HISTORY 
Significance  of  Surfaces  in  CAGD 

Most  scientific  representation  of  information  requires  approximations 
at  some  level.  The  approximation  might  occur  at  the  level  of  equations 
that  model  the  ohvsical  reality,  or  at  the  level  of  the  numerical  solution 
of  these  equations. 

As  in  anv  science,  for  creating  surfaces  one  has  some  quantitative 
data  (such  as  scientific  measurements)  and  some  qual ititative  information 
(such  as  intuition  of  a  "good"  shape).  The  quantitative  data  can  be 
thought  of  as  "hard"  data  such  as  given  positions  and  tangents.  The 
qualitative  data  may  be  thought  of  as  "soft"  information  such  as  the 
desired  shape.  The  philosophy  for  the  construction  of  surfaces  can  be 
either  interpolation  or  approximation.  Interpolation  means  that  one 
matches  the  qiven  data  exactly  and  approximation,  a  more  general  term, 
means  one  nearly  matches  the  data.  This  dichotomy  is  discussed  at  some 
length  in  P.  J.  Davis’  (1975)  book. 

Interpolation  and  Approximation. 

At  the  most  general  level  the  tools  employed  to  create  surfaces 
include  differential  qeometry,  numerical  analysis  and  computer  graphics. 
Differential  geometry  is  used  to  define  surfaces.  The  spirit  of 
numerical  analysis  is  used  to  define  surface  interpolation  methods  to 
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display  surface  forms  efficiently  by  means  of  computer  graphics  {Barnhill, 
1983b).  Computer  graphics  itself  is  an  important  research  area  which  has 
undergone  much  growth  in  the  past  few  years  (Newman  and  Sproull ,  1979;  Foley 
and  Van  Dam,  1982).  Computer  graphics  illustrations  play  a  central  role  in 
understanding  and  evaluating  surfaces.  A  graphical  capability  that  is 
tailored  to  surface  schemes  makes  possible  an  immediate  presentation  of 
results  with  minimal  interaction  by  the  user.  This  wedding  of  mathematics  and 
technology  makes  the  subject  more  useful  and  more  difficult. 

History:  Surfaces  in  Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design 

The  representation  and  approximation  of  surfaces  in  a  computer 
graphics  environment  may  be  considered  to  have  been  launched  by  two 
pioneers:  S.  A.  Coons  and  P.  Bezier.  Coons' (1964)  surfaces  and  Bezier's1 
(1966,  1967)  surfaces  each  consist  of  a  network  of  "patches"  which  have  a 
rectilinear  topology.  Coons'  patches  match  exactly  certain  information 
(namely,  whole  curves  of  data).  Bezier's  surface  methods  have  the  different 
flavor  that  some  data  are  matched  exactly  and  the  rest  are  approximated. 

Thus  Coons'  patches  are  a  form  of  interpolation  and  Bezier’s  patches  are  a 
form  of  approximation  which  corresponds  at  a  high  level  to  Davis'  dichotomy 
of  interpolation  and  approximation.  Specifically,  Coons'  "blending 
functions"  are  the  basis  functions  for  Hermite  interpolation  and  Bezier's 
blending  functions  are  the  basis  functions  for  Bernstein  approximation. 
Barnhill  (1982)  briefly  surveys  Coons  patches  and  Barnhill  (1985)  and  Farin 
(1985b)  are  preparing  extensive  surveys  of  Coons  and  Bezier  patches, 
respectively. 

Both  Coons  and  Bezier  were  working  in  engineering  environments  when 
they  discovered  their  patch  methods.  In  order  for  mathematicians  to  analyze 
their  methods,  the  underlying  structures  of  the  methods  had  to  be 
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recognized.  As  we  shall  see,  their  basic  methods  have  been  generalized  and 
improved  in  various  ways. 

W.  J.  Gordon  (1969a)  discovered  that  Coons'  patches  have  the  powerful 
underlying  algebraic  structure  of  forming  distributive  lattices.  Gordon 
described  Coons'  patches  as  Boolean  sums  of  lower-dimensional  "projectors" 
which  were  themselves  interpolants  to  lower-dimensional  information. 

At  about  the  same  time  "Gordon  surfaces"  (Gordon,  1969b,  1969c) 
consisting  of  a  network  of  patches  were  created.  Gordon  surfaces  blend 
together  a  given  rectilinear  network  of  curves.  The  blending  can  be 
achieved,  for  example,  with  univariate  Lagrange  interpolants  or 
interoolatorv  splines. 

A  generalization  of  Coons'  original  patches  was  also  necessary  for 
those  situations  in  which  four-sided  topology  cannot  be  assumed.  Barnhill, 
Birkhoff  and  Gordon  (1973)  initiated  triangular  Coons'  patches  for  the  case 
of  arbitrarily  located  information.  This  innovation  created  many  new 
surface  possibilities.  These  triangular  methods  have  a  more  complicated 
data  structure  through  which  they  solve  the  more  complex  problem  of 
interpolation  to  more  general  data.  Subsequently  additional  triangular 
patches  have  been  discovered  (Barnhill,  1983a,  1983b;  Nielson  and  Franke, 
19H3). 

There  has  been  a  parallel  set  of  developments  for  Bezier’s  methods: 

1)  Gordon  showed  how  Coons'  patches  could  be  analyzed  mathematically.  The 
corresponding  discovery  for  Bezier's  patches  was  done  by  Forrest  (1972)  who 
showed  that  Bezier  curves  and  surfaces  could  be  considered  as  Bernstein 
polynomial  approximations.  This  recognition  has  made  possible  the 
discovery  of  many  important  features  of  Bezier  appoximations,  such  as  the 
convex  hull  property  and  the  variation  diminishing  property. 


2)  The  analogue  to  Gordon  surfaces  is  a  network  of  rectangular  Bezier 
patches:  tensor  product  B-splines  were  discussed  by  Gordon  and  Riesenfeld 
(1974). 

3)  The  analogue  to  the  Barnhill,  Birkhoff,  and  Gordon  triangular  Coons 
patch  is  the  triangular  Bezier  patch  which,  for  an  arbitrary  triangle,  was 
discovered  by  Farin  (1980)  .  Farin's  generalization  has  opened  up  many 
possibilities  for  the  creation  of  new  triangular  interpolants  as 

well  as  useful  descriptions  of  known  triangular  interpolants.  In  fact, 
the  Bezier  method  has  become  the  starting  point  for  generalizations  that 
develop  piecewise  polynomial  schemes  with  desired  geometric  properties,  as 


is  mentioned  by  several  authors  in  this  Volume. 

The  history  of  Coons  patches  and  Bezier  patches  is  summarized  in 
Figure  1.  (The  idea  of  this  Figure  was  conceived  jointly  with  G.  Farin  who 
also  made  the  drawing.) 


Place  Figure  1  here. 

Caption  for  Figure  1:  The  history  of  Coons  patches  and  Bezier  patches. 


Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design 

The  term  “Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design"  was  invented  by  R.  E. 
Barnhill  and  R.  F.  Riesenfeld  in  1974  to  describe  the  mathematical  aspects 

of  Computer  Aided  Design  (hence  the  word  "geometric").  The  term  first 

* 

appeared  as  the  title  of  the  symposium  held  at  The  University  of  Utah  and 
the  subsequent  book  published  by  Academic  Press.  Computer  Aided  Geometric 
Design  focuses  on  design.  In  order  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  new 
emphasis  on  representation  and  to  focus  on  surfaces  instead  of  curves,  the 
new  term  "Surfaces  in  Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design"  was  coined  by 
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Barnhill,  Boehm  and  Farin  in  1981. 

Surfaces  in  Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design 

A  number  of  additional  significant  changes,  central  to  the  direction 
of  the  field,  are  embodied  in  the  new  name,  "Surfaces  in  Computer  Aided 
Geometric  Design."  Let  us  make  these  explicit  here. 

1.  The  research  focuses  on  surfaces,  not  on  curves. 

2.  The  surfaces,  moreover,  need  not  be  built  up  from  curves. 

3.  Geometric  data  for  surfaces  can  be  arbitrarily  located. 

(Surfaces  used  in  practice  have  usually  been  based  on 
rectangularly  structured  tensor  product  data.) 

4.  Multidimensional  surfaces  are  investigated. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Scholarly  Environment  for  a  New  Subject 

Disciplines  that  have  strong  technological  components  tend  to  be 
pursued  in  fragmentary  ways  with  each  problem  treated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
"Surfaces  in  CAGD"  is  an  example  of  such  a  discipline.  The  subject  can  be 
made  more  scientific  and  integrated  by  means  of  research,  training  of  new 
professionals  in  the  field  (Keyworth,  1983),  collaborations,  research 
symposia  such  as  this  one,  books,  and  journals.  Several  books  have 
summarized  the  research  in  this  area:  Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design, 
edited  by  Barnhill  and  Riesenfeld  (1974),  Surfaces  in  Computer  Aided 
Geometric  Design,  edited  by  Barnhill  and  Boehm  (1983)  and  the  Surfaces 
issue  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Journal  of  Mathematics,  edited  by  Barnhill  and 
Nielson  (1984).  The  new  journal.  Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design,  is 
devoted  to  recent  research  in  this  area. 
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SURFACES 

Choice  of  Surface  Form:  Applications 

Surfaces  in  Computer  Aided  Geometric  Design  have  many  applications, 
including  fitting  experimental  data,  tables  of  numbers  and  discretized 
solutions  of  differential  equations;  the  design  of  aircraft,  cars,  and  many 
other  objects;  and  modeling  human  organs  and  robots.  The  term  "Computer 
Aided  Design/Computer  Aided  Manufacturing"  (CAD/CAM)  is  used  to  describe 
some  of  these  applications,  particularly  in  engineering.  The  choice  of  the 
surface  form  depends  upon  the  application,  that  is,  there  Is  no  single 
solution  for  all  problems.  The  variety  of  applications  is  so  great  that 
there  cannot  be  a  universal  panacea.  For  example,  the  surface  form  used  to 
model  the  human  heart  is  unlikely  to  have  the  correct  properties  for 
modeling  a  car  body.  Consequently,  we  shall  consider  several  families  of 
methods  in  both  Interpolation  and  approximation  senses.  We  use  the  term 
“surface  modeling"  to  describe  all  applications  since  in  all  cases  the 
mathematics  describes  a  physical  model. 

Design  and  Representation  of  Surfaces 

"Surfaces  in  CAGD"  has  two  mai>  categories:  the  Design  of  Surfaces  and 
the  Representation  of  Surfaces.  Design  of  Surfaces  involves  making 
interactive  changes  In  surfaces  and  displaying  the  surface  in  real-time. 
Representation  of  Surfaces  involves  using  information  derived  elsewhere  and 
of  viewing  the  surface  in  order  to  understand  its  properties.  These  two 
categories  have  some  common  and  some  different  features. 

The  features  common  to  both  Design  and  Representation  Include: 

1)  Some  smoothness  Is  desirable.  (This  smoothness  might  be  C°,  C1 ,  or 
C2  continuity  or  might  be  "visual  continuity"  of  some  order.) 

2)  Shape  fidelity  must  be  satisfied.  (This  may  be  somewhat  vague. 
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such  as  a  designer's  Idea  of  "sweetness"  or  a  geophysicist's  view 
of  what  a  surface  should  look  like.) 

3)  Methods  may  be  either  local  or  global.  (With  local  methods  the 
evaluation  of  the  surface  depends  only  on  nearby  data.) 

4)  Computer  graphics  are  useful. 

Features  that  differ  for  Design  and  Representation  Include: 

1)  The  data  can  be  modified  and,  possibly,  augmented  for  Design.  The 
data  for  Representation  usually  are  fixed  and  are  expensive  to 
obtain,  e.g.,  results  from  wind  tunnel  tests.  (However,  the 
representation  used  can  affect  the  design  of  the  experiments.) 

2)  Design  surfaces  are  usually  In  three-space  ("three-dimensional 
surfaces"),  but  Representation  can  take  place  in  n-space. 

3)  Finally,  Design  Involves  computer  graphics  allowing  real-time 
modification  so  that  the  designer  can  get  Iranediate  feedback, 
whereas  Representation  involves  viewing  surfaces  in  order  to 
understand  them  but  not  necessarily  to  make  interactive  changes  in 
them.  These  functions  may  be  seen  as  editing  surfaces  and  viewing 
surfaces,  respectively. 


Coons  patches  and  Bezier  patches 

We  now  discuss  Coons  patches  and  Bezier  patches.  As  mentioned  above, 
patches  can  be  either  rectangular  or  triangular.  Let  us  begin  with 
rectangular  Coons  patches.  The  first  case  is  the  bilinearly  blended  Coons 
patch  which  interpolates  to  four  curves  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 


Place  Figure  2  here. 

Caption  for  Figure  2: 

Four  data  curves  for  the  bilinearly  blended  Coons  patch. 
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Gordon  pointed  out  that  this  patch  can  be  written  as  a  Boolean  sum  of 
linearly  ruled  lofting  Interpol  ants,  more  precisely.  If 

P1  =  P,F  =  (1-u)  F(0,v)  +  u  F(l,v) 
and  Pj,  Is  defined  analogously,  then  the  Boolean  sum  defined  by 

p,©p2-p,  .p2-p,  p2 

interpolates  to  the  four  boundary  curves.  We  observe  the  nice  interplay 
between  algebra  and  geometry  here:  one  can  build  up  the  Idea  of  the  Boolean 
sum  by  looking  at  P^ ,  P2,  and  P^  P2,  thus  using  geometry,  and  then 
verify  the  correctness  of  the  solution  by  direct  substitution,  thus  using 
algebra. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  bicubically  blended  Coons  patch  which  can  be 
built  up  algebraically  In  an  analogous  way,  namely,  by  means  of  the  Boolean 
sum  of  univariate  projectors.  The  projector  P1  is  given  by  P^  = 

hg(u)  F(0,v)  +  h] (u)  F ( 1 , v )  +  Tig(u)  Fj  tg(0,v)  ♦  W]  (u)  Fi  q(1 ,v) 
where  the  blending  functions  hg,  hjt  Wg,  and  Tv|  are  the  cubic 
Hermite  basis  functions  and  F^  g  means  partial  derivative  with  respect  to 
u.  The  projector  P^F  is  defined  similarly  In  the  second  variable  v. 

The  tern  P^  PpF  involves  the  following  data: 
positions  tangents 

tangents  twists 

The  twists,  which  are  (1 ,1 ) -derivatives,  can  cause  problems  in  using  this 
natch.  Solutions  to  this  prbblem  are  given  by  Gregory  (1974)  and  by 
Barnhill,  Brown,  and  Klucewicz  (1978).  An  application  of  their  research  to 
reducing  surface  oscillations  by  varying  twists  is  given  by  Brunet  in  this 
Volume. 

We  recently  created  the  multidimensional  compatibly  corrected  C1  Coons 
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patch  for  a  higher  dimensional  representation  problem  (Barnhill  and  Worsey, 

2 

1984).  The  generalization  to  C  Coons  patches  Is  discussed  by  Worsey  In 
this  Volume. 

Coons  patches  are  "transflnlte";  this  term.  Introduced  by  Gordon  (1971), 
connotes  that  whole  curves  of  data  are  Interpolated.  These  data  can  be 
discretized  leading  to  finite  dimensional  Interpol  ants  some  of  which  are 
called  “serendipity  elements"  In  the  finite  element  literature.  An  example 
is  the  discretization  of  the  blcublcally  blended  Coons  patch  to  the  standard 
16  degree  of  freedom  bicubic  patch  obtained  by  replacing  F(u,0),  FQ  ^ ( u ,0) , 
etc.  by  their  respective  cubic  Henmite  Interpol  ants. 

Triangular  Coons  Patches 

Triangular  Coons  patches  were  Initiated  by  Barnhill,  Birkhoff,  and 
Gordon  (1973)  who  considered  the  C1  case  with  the  corresponding  cubic 
Hermite  projectors  along  parallels  to  each  side,  that  is,  P-j  is  the  cubic 
Hermite  lofting  Interpol  ant  along  parallels  to  side  1  etc.  The  "BBG 
triangle"  Is  a  family  of  Interpol  ants  formed  by  taking  Boolean  sums  of  the 
three  lofting  interpolants  Pjf  and  P3.  Twist  incompatibilities 
inherent  in  all  Boolean  sums  must  again  be  resolved  in  order  to  produce 
suitable  schemes.  Little  (1978)  made  the  very  important  step  of 
generalizing  the  "BBG"  schemes  to  an  arbitrary  triangle  (Barnhill  and 
Little,  1984),  a  key  concept  being  a  calculus  for  functions  of  barycentric 
coordinates. 

Other  transfinite  triangular  interpolants  have  subsequently  been 
discovered,  including  Nielson's  radial  schemes  (Nielson,  1979),  Gregory's 
symmetric  schemes  (which  are  generalized  to  n-dimensional  simpllces  in  this 
Volume),  and  Brown,  Dube,  and  Little's  convex  combinations.  Recently 
Alfeld  and  Barnhill  (1984)  constructed  a  C2  BBG  scheme.  Finally,  Little  has 
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devised  a  tri variate  C*  BBG  scheme  (Barnhill  and  Little,  1984). 

Bezier  Patches 

Bernstein-Bezier  approximations  have  recently  become  very  popular  and 
no  fewer  than  1/4  of  the  titles  at  this  symposium  contain  Bezier's  name. 
Bernstein-Bezier  patches  interpolate  some  data  and  approximate  others. 

This  representation  is  described  by  a  “net"  of  "control  vertices",  where 
the  vertices  of  the  net  are  the  coefficients  of  the  Bernstein  basis 
functions.  (See  Figure  1  in  Farin' s  article  in  this  Yolume.) 

Bezier  patches  (like  Coons  patches)  can  be  either  rectangular  or 
triangular.  Rectangular  Bezier  patches  are  tensor  products,  so  their 
properties  follow  from  the  univariate  case.  (For  additional  information 
on  tensor  products,  as  well  as  on  CAGD  in  general,  see  Boehm,  Farin,  and 
Kahmann,  1984.)  Therefore,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
introduction  to  triangular  Bezier  patches. 

A  necessary  tool  for  the  construction  of  a  triangular  interpolant  over 
an  arbitrary  triangle  is  the  concept  of  barycentric  coordinates.  The 
barycentric  coordinates  of  the  arbitrary  point  P  in  a  triangle  with 
vertices  1,  2,  3  are  given  by  b^  *  A^/A  where  A  Is  the  area  of  the 
triangle  and  A.,  is  the  area  of  the  subtriangle  opposite  vertex  i,  i  = 

1,2,3.  This  geometry  for  barycentric  coordinates  appears  in  Figure  3.  The 
definition  of  barycentric  coordinates  implies  that  they  are  non-negative  if 
P  is  in  the  triangle  and  tha^  they  sum  to  one. 


* 


Place  Figure  3  here. 

Caption  for  Figure  3: 

Geometry  for  the  barycentric  coordinates  of  the  point  P. 


The  triangular  Bernstein  polynomial  is  given  by 


where  the  V.  .  .  are  (vector-valued)  "control  vertices."  Imposing 

*  »J 

continuity  between  Bezier  patches  is  important.  This  continuity  has  striking 

geometric  interpretations,  for  example,  to  obtain  continuity  certain 

quadrilaterals  must  be  planar.  See  Figures  2a  and  2b  in  Farin' s  article  in 

1  7 

this  Volume  for  the  C  and  C  cases,  respectively. 

Interpol  ants  for  CAGD  are  most  convenient  if  written  in  a  form  in 

which  the  data  occur  explicitly,  i.e.,  "cardinal"  form.  The  Farin 

generalization  of  Bernstein-Bezier  approximation  is  particularly  useful  for 

finding  the  cardinal  form  of  interpolants,  both  old  »nd  new.  We  mention 

several  useful  polynomial  triangular  interpolants  whose  cardinal 

forms  have  been  found  explicitly  using  Farin's  methods:  the 

"Clough-Tocher  triangle"  (Clough  and  Tocher,  1965;  Farin,  1980),  the 

quintic  "macro-triangle"  with  C2  data  at  its  vertices  (Strang  and  Fix, 

1973;  Barnhill  and  Farin,  1981),  a  C  Clough-Tocher  triangle  discovered  by 

Alfeld  (1984c)  and  a  C2  macro-triangle  (Zenisek,  1970,  1973;  Kolar  et  al., 

1971)  given  explicitly  by  Whelan  (1905)  and  by  Rescorla  (1905).  We  expect 

additional  interpolants  to  be  discovered  using  Farin's  methods.  We  think 

that  the  reason  these  methods  enable  interpolants  to  be  more  easily 

* 

analyzed  than  earlier  methods  is  that  the  effects  of  specifying  the 
geometry  or  the  algebra  are  readily  apparent,  e.g.,  the  first  row  in  a 
Bezier  net  concerns  continuity,  the  second  row  C^  continuity,  etc.  For  a 
comparison  between  Bezier  and  Coons  methods  for  finding  one  interpolant  see 
Barnhill  and  Farin  (1931). 


In  order  to  apply  smooth  triangular  Interpol  ants  for  Interpolation  to 
arbitrarily  located  data  two  preprocessing  steps  are  needed:  1)  triangulati 
of  the  domain  data  sites  and  2)  estimation  of  derivatives  needed  by  the 
interpolants. 

Triangulati on 

Triangulations  of  a  given  set  of  points  are  not  unique.  Moreover, 
several  triangulati on  methods  are  known.  We  recommend  the  following 
algorithm  which  is  due  to  Little  and  to  Petersen: 

1)  Specify  the  boundary,  the  default  being  the  convex  hull. 

“>)  Create  an  initial  triangulati  on. 

3)  Optimize  this  tri angulation  using  Lawson's  exchange  algorithm 
with  the  criterion  min  max  angle  where  the  minimum  is  over  all 
tri angulations  and  the  maximum  over  all  angles  in  a 
tri angulation  T,  that  is,  minimize  maximum  angle. 

all  tri angulations  T 

For  additional  information  on  this  algorithm,  see  Barnhill  (1977),  Lawson 
(1977),  Barnhill  (1903a),  and  Barnhill  and  Little  (1984). 

An  example  is  shown  in  Figures  4a  and  4b.  A  specified  (curved) 
boundary,  including  holes,  and  specified  data  sites  to  be  triangulated  are 
given  in  Fiqure  4a.  The  tri angulation  resulting  from  the  Li ttl e-Petersen 
algorithm  is  displayed  in  Figure  4b. 


Place  Figures  4a  and  4b  here. 

Caption  for  Figures  4a  and  4b: 

Triangulation:  The  boundary  and  data  sites  are  specified. 

Then  the  data  sites  are  triangulated  with  the  boundary  maintained. 


Estimation  of  Derivative  Data 


Users  ordinarily  supply  only  positional  information.  Most  surface 
methods  require  some  derivative  data  which  must  usually  be  created.  A 
survey  of  the  topic  of  derivative  estimation  is  given  in  Stead  (1984). 
Three  useful  possibilities  for  the  estimation  of  derivatve  data  are  the 


f ol 1 owi ng : 

1)  "Triangular  Shepard's  Method"  (Little,  1983;  Piper,  1983)  is  of  the 


form  E  w.  L.F  where  w.  =  A./  E  A., 
i  1  1  -  1  1  j  J 

A.  =  l/[d...d.9d..,]  ,  L.F  is  the  linear  interpolant  over  the 
ith  triangle  and  d,^  is  the  distance  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  kth 
vertex  of  the  ith  triangle,  k  *  1,2,3. 

(The  original  "Shepard's  Method"  is  given  in  Shepard,  1968.) 

2)  "Hardy's  Mul ti quadrics"  (Hardy,  1971;  Franke,  1982)  are  a  family  of 

2  Vi 

schemes  one  example  being  E  c  +  r], 

i  1  1 

3)  The  coefficients  of  an  interpolant  are  computed  by  minimizing  a 
(nonlinear)  functional  such  as  the  L2  norm  of  the  second  derivatives 
(Alfeld,  1983). 

A  note  on  splines  and  norms:  Splines  can  be  constructed  as  the  solution  of 


variational  problems,  more  precisely,  as  interpolants  of  minimum  norm  in 
the  relevant  function  spaces  (de  Boor,  1978).  The  Sobolev  seminorm 
involving  second  derivatives,  that  is,  the  norm  used  by  Alfeld  above,  is 
also  used  to  find  the  "thin  plate  splines"  discussed  by  Franke  (1985)  in 
this  Volume.  A  similar  but  different  norm  for  surface  approximation  is 
used  for  "surfaces  under  tension"  (Nielson  and  Franke,  1984).  Additional 


examples  are  the  rectangular  nu-splines  of  Nielson  and  the  tau-splines  of 
Haqen  in  this  Volume.  (Yet  another  norm  is  used  in  Nielson,  1980.) 


Contouri  nq 

Contouring,  rather  than  finding  a  surface  per  se,  sometimes  is  the 
actual  problem  to  he  solved.  (Recall  that  a  contour  of,  say,  w  =  F(x,y,z)  is 
the  set  of  (x,y,z)  whose  image  is  a  given  w. )  Examples  of  contouring  include 
maps,  silhouette  edges,  and  hidden  surfaces.  Little  (1981)  created  an 
adaotive  subdivision  and  degree  lowering  algorithm  which  Petersen  (1983,  1984) 
implemented.  Intrinsic  use  is  again  made  of  Farin's  representation  of 
polynomials  over  an  arbitrary  triangle,  in  particular,  the  convex  hull 
property  of  this  representation.  Little  suggests  starting  with  a  cubic 
polynomial  over  a  triangle  and  reducing  its  degree  to  linear  polynomials 
over  subtriangles,  since  linear  functions  are  trivial  to  contour. 

Petersen's  adaptation  of  the  algorithm  to  surfaces  in  4-space  is  used  to 
generate  the  three-dimensional  contours  shown  in  Figure  5.  (A  different 
application  o*  this  general  degree  raising  and  lowering  algorithm,  namely, 
to  finding  hidden  surfaces,  is  made  by  Arner,  1985.) 

The  two  test  functions  in  Figure  5  are  the  monomial  F(x,y,z)  =  xyz  and  the 
"trigonometric  function"  g(x,y,z)  =  cos(3.14x)  cos(y-0.5)  sin[3.14(z-0. 5)]. 
Related,  different  color  pictures  are  given  in  Barnhill  and  Stead  (1984). 


Place  Figure  5  here. 

Caption  for  Figure  5: 

Contours  of  two  four-dimensional  surfaces.  The  contours  are  coded  by  color. 
Notice  that  a  contour  can  have  several  branches. 


Four-Dimensional  Surfaces 

We  have  recently  been  asked  to  consider  "surfaces"  in  higher-dimensional 
spaces,  for  examole,  the  data  may  be  of  the  form  (x^ ,y^ ,z^ ;T^ )  where 
x,y,z  are  the  usual  3-space  coordinates  and  T  represents  the  corresponding 


temperature,  that  is,  the  functional  relationship  is  assumed  to  be  of  the  form 
T  *  T(x,y,z).  The  function  T  is  a  trivariate  function  and  the  corresponding 
surface  in  4-space  is  called  a  "four-dimensional  surface"  for  simplicity. 
Problems  that  may  be  usefully  interpreted  as  higher-dimensional  surfaces  occur 
often  in  applications,  although  the  user  may  not  be  aware  that  "surfaces"  are 
involved.  Higher-dimensional  surfaces  that  we  have  encountered  include  the 
above  temperature  problem  as  well  as  some  five-  and  six-dimensional  combustion 
problems  with  Rosemary  Chang  at  Sandia  Laboratories,  tri variate  metallurgical 
problems  of  alloy-mixing  with  Don  Orser  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  the  oblique  wing  problem  with  Sarah  Stead  at  NASA-Ames.  The  rationale  for 
multivariate  approximations,  as  well  as  additional  examples  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Department  of  Energy  applications,  are  given  by  Barnhill  and  Chang 
(1979). 

He  focus  on  four-dimensional  surfaces  here.  In  order  to  construct 
four-dimensional  surfaces,  we  suggest  the  following  high-level  algorithm 
(Barnhill  and  Little,  1984): 

1)  Triangulate  the  domain  data  into  optimal  tetrahedra. 

2)  Create  necessary  derivative  Information  at  the  data  sites. 

3)  Interpolate  smoothly  to  the  dependent  variable  (e.g.,  the  T^) 
using  the  tetrahedral  interpolants  of  Barnhill  and  Little  (1984), 

Alfeld  (1984a,  1984b),  Farin  (1985b),  or  Gregory  in  this  Volume. 

4)  Render  the  resulting  four-dimensional  surface,  perhaps  using  its 
(three-dimensional)  contours.  We  index  these  contours  by  color,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  4.  Additional  examples  of  this  use  of  color 
are  In  Barnhill  and  Stead  (1984). 

In  one  special  form  of  this  general  problem  the  domain  points  lie  on  a 
(known)  three-dimensional  surface.  We  recently  considered  an  aerodynamic 


problem  with  Stead  at  NASA-Ames  (Barnhill,  Piper,  and  Stead,  1984,  1985) 
that  exemplifies  this  variation.  In  this  application  the  problem  is  to 
represent  the  pressure  at  any  point  on  an  oblique  wing,  given  the  pressures 
at  points  with  a  certain  "structure."  Thus  the  pressure  "surface"  is 
defined  on  the  surface  of  the  wing.  Additional  information  on  this  problem 
is  given  in  the  paper  by  Barnhill,  Piper,  and  Stead  in  this  Volume. 

Multistage  Methods 

"Multistage  methods"  utilize  the  successive  application  of  several  surface 
schemes  to  solve  a  given  problem.  We  first  read  this  idea  in  Schumaker 
(1076).  It  has  been  developed  by  Foley  and  Nielson  (1980),  Stead  (1983),  and 
Barnhill  and  Stead  (1984).  An  elementary  example  of  a  multistage  method  is 
the  composition  HS  where  S  is  a  Shepard's  method  (Barnhill,  Dube,  and  Little, 
1983)  and  H  is  tensor  product  Hermite  interpolation.  This  example  illustrates 
why  multistage  methods  can  be  useful: 

1)  S  interpolates  the  given  arbitrarily  located  data,  but  S  is  global 
which  implies  that  its  value  at  a  point  can  be  affected  by  data  far 
away.  Localizing  a  global  interpolant  directly  is  expensive,  so  S 
itself  is  unsuitable. 

2)  Given  the  surface  corresponding  to  S,  the  tensor  product  H  can  be 
applied  to  S.  We  note  that  H  could  not  be  applied  to  the  original 
arbitrarily  located  data  because  H  requires  rectilinear  data  as 
input.  However,  H  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  local  approximation. 

A  reason  for  using  a  tensor  product  approximation  such  as  H  is  that 
rendering  a  surface  requires  many  evaluations  and,  moreoever,  the 
evaluation  sites  are  frequently  on  a  rectilinear  grid,  e.g.,  many 
plotting  routines  require  evaluations  on  a  rectilinear  grid. 

Boolean  sums  are  multistage  methods  which  can  be  used  to  achieve 
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Interpolation  and  polynomial  precision  according  to  the  Barnhill /Gregory 
Theorems  (Barnhill  and  Gregory,  1975).  These  theorems  have  been  used  to 
construct  interpolants  with  desired  properties  by  Barnhill  and  Gregory 
(1975)  and  by  Poeppelmeier  (1975)  with  further  applications  given  in 
Barnhill,  Dube,  and  Little  (1983)  and  to  Foley  and  Nielson's  (1980)  "delta 
sum  iteration." 


m 


Future  Research:  Open  Research  Questions 

We  conclude  our  survey  by  presenting  some  open  research  questions  that 
appeal  to  us.  This  list  does  not  exhaust  our  field's  rich  possibilities 
for  future  research. 

1)  Rendering  of  4-dimensional  Surfaces. 

Many  problems  are  equivalent  to  finding  four-dimensional  (or 
higher-dimensional)  surfaces.  We  render  our  resulting 
four-dimensional  surfaces  by  means  of  color-coded 
(three-dimensional)  contours.  Alternative  possibilities  for 
representing  the  fourth  dimension  in  a  wide  variety  of  problems  are 
needed. 

2)  Tetrahedral  Interpolants. 

Smooth  Interpolants  defined  over  tetrahedra  are  currently  being 
developed.  BBG  transfinite  interpolants  with  their  discretizations 
and  n-dimensional  radial  Nielson  interpolants  are  given  in  Barnhill 
and  Little  (1984).  A  transfinite  interpolant  formed  by  means  of  a 
convex  combination  of  BBG  projectors  is  presented  by  Alfeld 
(1984a).  A  C1  Clough-Tocher  tetrahedral  interpolant  was  discovered 
by  Alfeld  (1984b)  and  a  second  by  Farin  (1985b).  Gregory's 
triangular  "symmetric  scheme"  (another  convex  combination  of 


projectors)  has  been  generalized  to  n-dimensional  simplices  by 
Gregory  (197'),  1985).  (See  also  Mansfield,  1976.) 

These  tetrahedral  interpolants  need  evaluation  and  testing, 

part  of  the  problem  being  to  find  suitable  tri variate  test  examples. 

3)  Surfaces  Defined  on  Surfaces. 

The  task  is  to  use  knowledge  of  the  known  domain  surface  to  create 
suitable  higher-dimensional  surfaces  defined  on  this  domain.  Me 
cited  our  MASA  oblique  wing  example  above  to  illustrate  this  class 
of  problems.  A  second  interesting  example  is  interpolation  defined 
on  a  sphere  (Lawson,  1984). 

4)  Optimal  Triangulation  of  Tetrahedra. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  methods  for  "triangulation"  of 
points  in  3-space  into  tetrahedra:  1)  the  min  max  or  max  min 
algorithms,  one  example  being  to  maximize  over  all  triangulations 
the  minimum  over  all  tetrahedra  in  a  triangulation  of  Rj/Rq  where 
Rj  is  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  sphere  and  Rq  is  the  radius  of 
the  circumscribed  sphere  (Petersen,  1983;  Barnhill  and  Little, 

1084)  and  2)  the  Delaunay  triangulation  corresponding  to  the 
Dirichlet  tessellation  (Bowyer,  1981;  Watson,  1981).^  These  two 
classes  of  methods  have  not  been  compared  for  tetrahedral 
triangulation.  For  planar  triangulations  they  have  different  good 
and  had  points:  1)  the  min  max  criteria  are  based  on  error  bound 
analyses  such  as  Barnhill  and  Gregory  (1976a,  1976b)  and  Gregory 
(1075).^  However,  convergence  of  the  algorithm  is  difficult  to 
prove  for  some  examples.  2)  The  Delaunay  triangulation  of  points 
in  the  plane  has  been  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  (certain)  max  min 
criteria  (Lawson,  1977;  Sibson,  1978).  Max  min  criteria  are  not 


optimal  according  to  the  above  error  bounds  (Caution:  Max  min 
criteria  an?  optimal  according  to  earlier,  less  sharp  error  bounds 
Involving  factors  such  as  l/sinn  (min  angle)  where  n-1  is  the  order 
of  the  method.)  However,  Delaunay  algorithms  always  converge.  The 
min  max  algorithms  are.  In  fact,  examples  of  Lawson  exchange 
algorithms,  which  find  local  optima.  Dirichlet  tessellations  produce 
global  optima.  These  classes  of  methods  must  be  studied  further  in 
order  to  determine  when  each  is  useful. 

5)  Monotone  and  Convex  Surfaces. 

Many  physical  phenomena  Involve  surfaces  that  are  monotone  (in  some 
directions)  or  are  convex,  an  example  being  the  modeling  of 
equations  of  state.  The  corresponding  representation  problem  is 
given  some  monotone  or  convex  data,  find  a  monotone  or  convex 
interpolant.  Standard  Interpol  ants  need  not  be  monotone  or  convex 
even  though  they  match  monotone  or  convex  data.  Fritsch  and 
Carlson  (1983)  have  used  bicubic  interpolants  defined  over 
rectangles  which  are  monotone  for  monotone  data.  Fritsch  gave  a 
Progress  Report  at  this  symposium.  Gregory  and  Delbourgo  (1982)  have 
constructed  monotone  curves  to  monotone  data  which  show  promise  of 
generalization  to  surfaces.  Finally,  convexity  of  the  Bezier 
polygon  can  imply  convexity  of  the  Bezier  approximation.  This  idea 
is  Investigated  for  triangular  schemes  by  Chang  and  Davis  (1984), 
Chang  and  Feng  (1985),  and  Barnhill  and  Whelan  (1985). 

6)  Visual  Continuity. 

Visual  or  geometric  continuity  refers  to  the  perceived  smoothness 
of  a  surface  Instead  of  to  parametric  continuity  (which  is  an 
artifact  of  parametrization).  Nielson  (1974)  initiated  visual 
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continuity  for  planar  curves  with  his  polynomial  alternatives  to 

1  2 

splines  under  tension  which  are  parametrically  C  but  not  C  but 
for  which  "d  y/dx  is  continuous.  A  generalization  of  Nielson's 
nu-splines  to  torsion  continuity  Is  given  by  Hagen  in  this  Yolume. 

The  definition  of  second  order  visual  continuity  for  space  curves 
is  currently  under  discussion.  One  possibility  is  curvature 
continuity,  an  example  of  which  is  Farin' s  (1932b)  B-spline-like 
scheme.  Another  possibility  is  curvature  vector  continuity 
proposed  by  some  of  the  students  in  the  Math  CAGD  class 
at  the  University  of  Utah  in  1984  and  by  Barsky  and  DeRose  (1984). 

We  think  that  these  definitions  do  not  cover  all  cases  (Barnhill, 
Jordan,  and  Piper,  1984). 

First  order  visual  continuity  for  surfaces  is  tangent  plane 
continuity  and  was  considered  by  Coons  (1964)  and  Bezier  (1967,  1972). 
The  definition  of  second  order  visual  continuity  for  surfaces  is  still 
being  developed.  One  possibility  is  continuity  of  the  Dupin  indicatrix 
(Kahmann,  1983). 

7)  Closed  Surfaces. 

General  closed  surfaces  are  not  images  of  planar  domains  and  so 

extra  care  is  required  in  their  construction.  Herron  (1979,  1984) 

and  Farin  (1983)  have  developed  "domainless"  triangular 

interpolants  for  modeling  closed  surfaces.  Very  little  is  known 

« 

about  the  construction  of  general  closed  surfaces. 

8)  Rectangular  and  Triangular  Patches. 

Truly  general  design  systems  include  both  rectangular  and 
triangular  patches,  but  these  different  types  of  patches  are 
difficult  to  blend  together.  "Domainless"  interpolants  such  as 
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those  developed  by  Gregory  (1983),  Gregory  and  Charrot  (1980),  and 
Farln  (1982a)  are  useful  In  blending  rectangular  and  triangular 
patches. 
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Footnotes 

♦ 

1  Bezier  and  de  Casteljau  (1959,  1963)  independently  developed  equivalent 
curve  and  surface  schemes  now  known  only  under  Bezier's  name. 

2 

Bezier  patches  over  equilateral  tri angulations  are  given  by  Sabin  (1976). 

An  algorithm  for  Delaunay  tri angulation  in  the  plane  is  given  by  Green 
r  '  Sibson  (1978). 

4  These  error  analyses  are  built  on  the  work  of  Sard  (1963). 
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ABSTRACT 


This  review  summarizes  concepts  of  neuronal  form  as  based  on 
understandings  of  global  parameters  of  neuronal  dendritic  arbors  and  their 
emergence  from  segmental  parameters.  Furthermore,  evidence  is  provided 
for  determinants  of  dendritic  arbor  parameters  suggesting  the  sources  of 
Intrinsic  controls  defined  by  genetic  expression  of  Individual  neurons 
and  by  extrinsic  controls  subtended  by  determinants  of  interactions 
between  neurons. 

A  simplified  model  of  arbors  is  used  to  define  the  segmental 
parameters  that  give  rles  to  the  global  arbor  shape,  this  model  consists  of 
two  factors:  1)  the  dividing  up  of  a  total  cross  sectional  area  for 
dendritic  processes  that  can  be  generated  by  a  soma.  Secondly  this  cross 
sectional  area  bifurcates  until  a  limiting  terminal  cross  sectional  area  is 
reached.  Between  the  soma  and  the  terminals  segments  of  variable  lengths 
distribute  the  cross  sectional  area  between  the  bifuractions.  The  cross 
sectional  area  for  each  arbor  can  be  modified  between  the  soma  and 
terminals  as  changes  in  the  relative  amount  between  the  daughter  branches 
or  can  be  decreased  or  Increased  as  taper  along  segments  or  at  bifuractions 
(branch  power).  segments  can  be  ordered  according  to  the  number  of 
terminals  that  each  segment  has  distal  and  is  useful  to  make  analysis 
of  segment  sizes,  defining  branch  pattern  classes,  and  in  naming 
arbors  for  reconstruction.  This  model  generates  three  categories  of 
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segmental  parameters,  size  (cross  sectional  area  and  length), 
orientation,  and  pattern  of  segments  which  in  turn  define  the  emergence 
of  global  parameters  for  arbors.  Global  parameters  being  much  more 
difficult  to  define  are  best  described  in  terms  of  parameters  emerging  from 
segments. 

The  determinants  of  shape  parameters  are  from  a  complex  interaction 
of  Intrinsically  and  extrinsically  defined  genetic  expressions  and  from 
epigenetic  influences  that  can  alter  the  course  of  genetic  expressions. 
Intrinsically,  there  appear  to  be  four  parameters  that  are  determined 
intrinsically  by  the  genetic  expression  from  within  an  individual  neuron. 

These  are  the  Total  amount  of  dendritic  cross  sectional  area  that  a 
neuron  can  generate,  the  limit  on  terminal  segment  final  blfuractlons  size, 
tapering  from  the  soma  to  the  terminals  as  segment  taper  as  branch 
power  and  total  volume  that  can  be  generated  by  the  arbor  skeleton. 

Numerous  other  parameters  are  determined  by  genetic  expressions  being 
subserved  between  neurons  as  Interactions  between  specific  neuronal 
types  as  well  as  with  glia.  These  parameters  are  distribution  of  total 
cross  sectional  area  for  dendritic  processes  into  stem  segments  of  arbors, 
distribution  of  segment  cross  sectional  area  between  daughter  segments,  length 
of  segments,  orientation  of  segments  and  pattern  of  segment 
interconnections . 

Globally,  these  interactive  parameters  generate  much  of  the  neuronal  shape 
seen  in  dendritic  arbors  and  are  guided  by  underlying  constralts  determined 
intrinsically  by  each  individual  neuron.  These  are  due  to  specific 


subcellular  structures 


The  subcellular  elements  that  are  responsible  for  the 
intrinsically  determined  parameters  of  dendrites  are  neurotubules  and 
neurofilaments.  Neurotubules  generate  the  skeleton  on  which  other 
subcellular  elements  are  supported.  The  number  of  neurotubules  that 
can  be  generated  by  a  soma  represents  the  basis  of  the  total  cross  sectional 
area  of  dendrites  that  can  emerge  from  a  soma.  The  smallest  terminal 
segments  that  can  be  supported  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  minimum 
number  of  neurotubules.  The  total  volume  of  the  arbor  seems  to  be 
represented  by  the  total  amount  of  assembled  tubulin  generating  length  and 
cross  sectional  area  to  generate  volume.  Finally,  the  negative  taper 
produced  along  arbors  is  related  in  part  to  the  occurrence  of 
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Neuronal  form  Is  determined  from  sources  both  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  to  each  neuron  (Rakic  1974).  Those  determinants,  having  an 
intrinsic  Influence,  stem  from  within  individual  neurons  and  are  primarily 
genetic  in  origin  (Fig.l).  This  intrinsic  driving  force  acts  specifically 
through  subcellular  structures  directing  form  internally  through  chemical  and 
physical  factors  of  development  while  outwardly  specifying  interactions  for 
extrinsic  control. 

Extrinsic  factors  have  both  genetic  and  epigenetic  sources.  The 
extrinsic-genetic  source  arises  by  genetic  expression  from  neurons  and  glia 
and  directs  Interactions  between  individual  neurons  and  also  between  neurons 
glia  (Fig.l).  This  extrinsic-genetically  determined  order  augments  intrinsic 
expression  of  neuronal  form  through  molecular  interactions  from  two  sources. 
These  molecular  Interactions  affect  growth  generating  neuronal  arbors  and 
forming  neuronal  circuitry.  This  expression  also  provides  maintenance 
connectivity  well  as  directs  plasticity  due  to  functional  and  perturbative 
influences  on  the  system. 

The  epigenetic  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  environmental 
factors  that  impinge  on  the  events  of  development  or  affect  the  adult 
complement  of  neurons  and  glia  (Fig  1).  For  example,  in  development,  the 
surrounding  neuronal  elements  can  invade  the  territory  of  other  neurons  by 
their  expansion  through  growth.  This  can  also  be  viewed  as  a  passive 
genetic  action.  Other  factors  that  impact  neuronal  form  are  physical  and 
chemical  Interactions  which  affect  the  macromolecular  organization. 
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X-irradiatlon  and  some  kinds  of  chemicals  influence  genetic  expression  by 
reducing  neurogenesis  of  specific  neuronal  types.  These  disproportions  in 
neuronal  types  are  also  produced  in  conjunction  with  malnutrition,  and  viruses 
(See  Hillman  and  Chen  1986  for  references). 

In  determining  factors  responsible  for  the  emergence  of  shape  of  neurons  ft 
and  their  arbors,  generation  of  specific  pertubations  with  analysis  of 

parameters  of  shape  are  useful  tools  to  characterize  factors  as  being  either 

\ 

intrinsic  or  extrinsic  determinants.  Parameters  that  have  minimal  change  are  ft 
the  least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  environment  and  is  most  likely  to 
have  an  intrinsic  origin  (Hillman  1979).  Thus  a  useful  approach  is  to 
analyze  parameters  for  their  invariance  (Hillman  and  Chen  1984)  following  a  ft 
series  of  perturbations.  When  a  number  of  parameters  change  but  a  related 
parameter  does  not,  the  latter  has  a  higher  likelihood  of  being 
intrinsic.  One  such  example  is  the  constancy  of  total  contact  area  of  ft 

postsynaptlc  membrane  specializations  while  the  values  for  number  and  size  of 
individual  sites  were  altered  reciprocally  following  various  degrees  of 
deafferentatlon  (Hillman  and  Chen  1984). 
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2.0  PARAMETERS  OF  NEURONAL  SHAPE  The  overall  shape  of 
neurons  and  their  arbors  have  so  far  defied  quantitative  characterization 
due  to  a  lack  of  concise  descriptors  for  specific  shapes  of  arbors. 
Nevertheless,  the  basis  of  global  arbor  shape  can  be  defined  in  geometrical 
terms  by  parameters  for  size  and  orientation  of  segments  in  a  relative 
coordinate  system.  Segmental  parameters  yield  readily  definable  global 
parameters  for:  volume,  surface  area,  and  total  length  of  processes  (Fig. 
2).  Another  major  parameter  of  global  arbor  shape  is  branch  pattern.  This 
is  represented  by  the  connectivity  of  segments  forming  arbors  and  is 
definable  as  branching  pattern  irrespective  of  the  arbor  size  or 
orientation. 

A  method  of  ordering  segments  of  arbors  for  their  position  on  the  arbor 
now  makes  it  possible  to  give  a  complete  description  of  any  neuron. 

Analysis  of  neuronal  form  by  morphometric  measures  of  segment 
parameters  is  currently  the  only  effective  means  of  establishing  the  rules 
for  describing  global  shape  of  dendritic  arbors.  There  are  3  principal 
categories  for  segment  parameters:  the  relative  size  of  segments  (diameter 
and  length) ,  the  relative  orientation  of  segments  to  each  other  and  to  the 
soma,  and  the  relative  connectivity  pattern  of  segments  (branching 
pattern.  Fig. 2). 

The  size  parameters  of  segments  are  represented  by  the  relative  scaling 
of  length  and  diameter  for  all  segments  throughout  the  arbor.  Diameter  is 
best  considered  as  cross  sectional  area  for  segments  along  the  arbor.  The 
length  of  segments  can  be  expressed  as  the  separation  of  bifurcation  points  or 
as  the  path  length  that  processes  follows. 
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The  direction  of  segments  originating  from  the  soma  and  from  bifurcations 
gives  rise  to  global  orientation  of  arbors  around  the  soma.  This  domain  is 
further  defined  by  segment  length  and  the  direction  of  segments  from 
bifurcation  to  bifurcation.  The  direction  between  bifurcations  can  vary  as 
tortuosity  that  can  be  expressed  as  a  difference  in  vectors  between 
bifurcations  as  compared  to  the  direction  along  the  path  that  the  segment 
encounters.  The  fundamental  orientation  parameter  of  segments,  however,  is 
best  expressed  in  terms  of  the  direction  between  the  soma  and  the  first 
bifurcation  or  between  bifurcations. 

The  relative  connectivity  pattern  of  segments  is  the  arrangement  of 
segments  in  the  arbor  yielding  global  branching  pattern  of  the  arbor  and  has 
been  called  topology  (Berry  et  al.  1965).  Branching  pattern  can  be  defined 
by  a  method  of  terminal  ordering  of  segments  establishing  connectivity 
relationships  (Hillman  et  al.  in  preparation). 

The  relative  size  dimensions  of  the  soma  and  the  dendrites  form  a  major 
part  of  neuronal  shape.  These  together  with  descriptions  of  orientation  and 
pattern  of  segments  makes  up  essentially  complete  arbor  representations  that 
geometrically  define  neuronal  shape.  A  working  model  of  arbors  can  serve  as  a 
basis  for  determining  parameters  most  likely  involved  in  arbor  shape. 
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3.0  NEURONAL  ARBOR  MODEL 


An  understanding  of  factors  defining  dendritic  arbors  globally 
can  be  gained  from  5  concepts  of  arbors.  The  first  is  that  the  soma 
intrinsically  defines  a  potential  for  emergence  of  a  process  or  a  number 
of  processes.  This  potential  is  expressed  as  the  specific  amount  of  total 
cross  sectional  area  for  processes  that  can  be  generated  from  the  soma  (Fig. 
3).  The  cross  sectional  area  can  be  contained  all  in  one  process  or  divided 
between  many  of  them  (Fig  3). 

A  second  part  of  the  model  is  that  each  process  emerging  from  the  soma 
has  a  stem  cross  sectional  area  that  is  distributed  by  bifurcations  of 
each  segment  and  by  their  length  until  a  limiting  terminal  segment 
diameter  is  reached  (Fig.  3).  This  distribution  of  the  cross  sectional  area 
as  length  generates  the  cylinder  component  of  this  model. 

A  third  part  of  the  model  is  that  the  cross  sectional  area  can  be 
altered  in  a  number  of  ways  along  the  course  of  processes  from  the  soma  to 
the  terminals.  First,  the  cross  sectional  area  can  Increase  or  decrease 
along  segments  and  is  called  segment  taper  (Fig.  4).  Secondly,  a  taper 
may  occur  across  bifurcations  (Fig. 4)  and  is  classically  known  as  branch 
power  (Rail  1959).  These  two  parameters  markedly  alter  the  number  of 
bifurcations  needed  to  reach  a  limiting  terminal  diameter. 

A  third  parameter  for  cross  sectional  area  is  the  distribution  of 
the  cross  sectional  area  between  the  respective  daughter  segments  called 
daughter-branch  diameter  ratio  (Fig  5).  The  cross  sectional  area  can 

be  equal  between  the  daughter  segment  or  one  can  be  as  small  as  the  cross 
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sectional  area  of  a  terminal  segment.  This  parameter  markedly  alters 
the  shape  of  neurons  as  a  primary  determinant  of  branching  pattern  of  arbor 
shape.  A  final  part  of  the  model  describes  the  orientation  of 
processes.  The  projected  direction  of  each  stem  segment  arising  from  the 
soma  establishes  the  direction  of  the  arbor.  At  each  bifurcation,  the 
directions  are  altered  and  together  with  length  generate  a  spread  resulting 
in  the  spatial  domain  of  the  arbor. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  correlating  models  of  neurons  to  actual 
neurons  results  from  changes  in  cross  sectional  area  between  the  stem  and 
the  terminals.  Both  length  and  diameter  vary  from  segment  to  segment  yielding 
patterns  that  are  difficult  to  define.  A  means  of  ordering  segments 
for  establishing  the  variability  along  the  segments  composing  the  arbor  is 
available  as  terminal  ordering  of  segments  (Hillman,  Gelbfish  and 
Chu jo) . 

A  method  of  placing  order  values  on  segments  1b  useful  to  analyze 
arbors  and  correlate  arbor  shape  with  subcellular  structure.  Each 
successive  level  of  segments  from  the  terminals  to  the  soma  are  labeled  with 
values  that  represent  the  number  of  terminals  that  are  distal  along  the  arbor 
at  any  segment  level.  This  method,  called  terminal  ordering,  is  very 
useful  for  comparing  segments  of  essentially  the  same  cross  sectional  area 
for  various  segmental  parameters.  These  order  values  also  are  used  to 
define  a  numerical  nomenclature  of  branching  patterns  providing  a  means  to 
reconstruct  branch  patterns  at  a  later  time.  Most  importantly,  the 
values  can  be  applied  to  a  scheme  for  classifying  branch  patterns  according 
to  their  asymmetry  and  thus  they  establish  up  to  8  types  of  branching 
patterns.  Neuronal  classification  can  be  generated  from  branch  patterns  and 
other  types  of  parameters  that  numerically  distinguish  one  type  of  neuron 
from  another. 


4.0  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SEGMENTAL  PARAMETERS  AND  ARBOR  SHAPE 


1 

An  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  segmental  parameters 
to  global  arbor  shape  is  essential  for  a  meaningful  conceptualization  of 
neuronal  form.  Global  parameters  of  arbors  emerge  from  a  combination  of 
intrinsically  determined  segmental  parameters  and  interactions  with  other 
neurons  and  glia.  The  shape  of  neurons  can  be  further  modified  by 
epigenetic  influences  affecting  genetically-defined  interactions  and 
sometimes  even  by  intrinsic  control.  The  latter  occurs  in  conditions 

where  specific  neuronal  components  may  be  destroyed  or  fail  to  develop 
(Hillman  and  Chen  1984). 

The  emergence  of  global  arbor  parameters  from  segmental  parameters 
is  from  a  combination  of  intrinsic  control  and  interactions  which  both 
contribute  restrictions  on  dimensions  that  arbors  can  obtain.  This 
produces  a  complexity  that  obscures  the  source  of  factors  determining  neuronal 
form.  The  determinants  can  subtly  define  aspects  of  shapes  through  their 
Interactions  that  must  be  critically  tested  to  distinguish  intrinsic 
sources  from  extrinsic  or  epigenetic  sources. 

Analysis  of  the  relative  size  parameters  of  component 
segments  reveals  strong  interrelationships  between  segmental  parameters 
in  generating  global  shape  of  arbors.  The  parameters  of  diameter  are:  1) 
stem  segment  diameter,  2)  terminal  segment  diameters,  3)  segment  taper,  4) 
branch  power,  and  4)  daughter  branch  ratio.  Together  these  parameters 
express  the  distribution  of  cross  sectional  area  from  the  soma  to  the 
terminals.  Segment  length  is  the  principal  length  parameter  which 
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Interacts  with  diameter  to  yield  the  foundations  for  volume,  surface 
area,  total  length,  and  branch  pattern.  The  orientation  of  the  stem 
segment  from  the  soma  and  successive  branch  angles  defines  the 
orientation  of  the  arbor.  The  interrelationship  between  orientation 
and  size  parameters  are  not  readily  definable. 


4.1  Size  Parameters  of  Dendritic  Arbors 


4.1.1  Stem  Segment  and  Terminal  Segment  Diameter. 


The  generation  of  single  or  multiple  stem  segments  from  somas 


reflects  an  invariance  that  is  related  to  soma  size  ( 


) .  This  is 


seen  in  the  relationship  between  the  combined  trunk  cross  sectional  area 
and  the  diameter  of  the  soma.  A  strict  relationship  is  seen  in  comparing 
a  number  of  different  neuronal  types  (Fig.  7  ).  A  plot  of  soma  diameter 

to  that  for  the  combined- trunk  cross  sectional  area  generates  a 
deflnatlve  1:1  slope  for  motoneurons  alone.  Pyramidal  cells  and  granule 
cells  fall  on  the  same  line  as  motoneuron.  Purklnje  cells  have  the  same 
slope  but  have  an  offset  representing  a  difference  in  gain. 

The  meaning  of  this  soma  diameter  to  the  comblned-t trunk  cross 
sectional  area  relationship  remains  obscure  but  may  represent  a  coupling 
of  single  dimensional  element  of  the  soma  to  the  cross  sectional  area  of 
the  processes.  The  logical  dimensional  relationship  is  the  number  of  some 
substructures  that  generate  the  combined-total  cross  sectional  area  for 
all  processes  arising  from  the  soma.  The  likely  structures  are 
Neurotubules  (see  below).  At  another  dimensional  level,  the  volume  of 


the  arbor  is  related  to  the  area  of  soma  structure  such  as  the  surface  of 
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the  nucleus,  plasma  membrane,  endoplasmic  reticulum,  etc.  Thus,  the 
total  amount  of  cross  sectional  area  that  a  neuron  can  produce  is  limited  by 
the  active  area  of  some  subcellular  structure. 

The  cross  sectional  area  of  stem  segments  represents  much  of  the  extent 
of  the  arbor  since  this  area  must  be  distributed  to  terminals.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  bifurcations  on  the  arbor  reflects  the  cross  sectional 

area  of  the  stem  segment.  Furthermore,  the  cross  sectional  area 
of  terminal  segments  influences  the  total  number  of  bifurcations  in  the 
arbor  by  specifying  whether  or  not  a  bifurcation  can  occur.  Thus,  stem 
and  terminal  diameters  determine  the  size  of  the  arbor  by  limiting  the 
number  of  segments  that  make  up  the  arbor. 


C 


4.1.2  Branch  Power  and  Segment  Taper 

Two  cross  sectional  area  parameters,  branch  power  and  segment 
taper,  alter  the  relative  size  of  the  arbor  by  affecting  the  distribution  of 
cross  sectional  area  across  bifurcations  and  along  segments  lengths  (Hillman 
1979).  Both  represent  parameters  of  taper  and  can  be  positive  or  negative. 
Positive  taper  results  in  larger  branch  patterns  because  more  bifurcations 
are  needed  to  reach  the  limiting  terminal  diameter.  For  example,  the 
numerous  terminals  generated  in  Purklnje  cells  result  from  a  positive  taper 
for  segments  and  for  bifurcations.  Arbors  with  large  stem  segments  such  as 
motoneurons  have  few  bifurcations  because  of  a  large  negative  taper. 

This  occurs  along  segments  and  to  a  degree  at  bifurcations.  The  amount  of 
sharply  localized  change  in  cross  sectional  area  occurs  the  bifurcation  as 
compared  to  the  segment  taper  over  the  measureable  length  involving  the 
bifurcation. 
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The  most  marked  segment  taper  is  seen  in  the  stem  segment  and  in 
terminal  segments.  The  latter  may  occur  because  limits  for  bifuracation  are 
met  but  the  process  continues  to  extend  for  some  distance  and  looses  some  of 
its  substructure. 

4.1.3  Branch  Pattern  and  Diameter  of  Daughter  Branches. 

The  analysis  of  segmental  parameters  shows  that  branch  pattern  of 
arbors  is  highly  related  to  the  ratio  of  cross  sectional  area 
distributed  between  the  pairs  of  daughter  branches.  The  pattern  of 
branching  can  be  near  symmetrical  but  often  has  a  degree  of  asymmetry  that 
ranges  to  nearly  maximum.  The  maximum  asymmetry  is  produced  when  the  ratio 
of  the  daughter  branches  are  the  greatest,  ie.  the  size  of  the  smaller 
segment  is  equal  to  a  terminal  branch  and  the  side  branches  can  no  longer 
bifurcate.  Equal  distribution  of  cross  sectional  area  allows  continued 
bifurcation  to  the  same  amount  for  all  branches.  The  result  is  a  symmetry  of 
the  arbor.  As  the  ratio  becomes  more  asymmetrical,  the  branch  pattern 
is  more  asymmetrical.  Intermediate  patterns  of  branching  occur 
from  intermediate  patterns  of  cross  sectional  area  symmetry  and  from  a 
mixture  of  ratios  from  the  soma  to  the  terminals.  These  patterns  have 
distinct  functional  implications  as  based  on  cable  properties  of  dendrites. 
Branch  pattern  has  been  impossible  to  describe  because  of  a  lack  of  methods 
specifying  the  order  of  segments  along  the  arbor. 


A  classification  of  branching  pattern  was  recently  specified  by  Pelter 
and  Wehr  based  on  ambilaterality  (  ).  An  alternative  method  using 

terminal  segment  ordering  (Hillman  1986)  provides  a  means  of  ranking 
arbors,  naming  them,  and  classifying  types  of  arbor  patterns  as  based  on 
symmetry.  Using  the  terminal  ordering  method,  a  symmetry  index  can  be 
generated  for  any  arbor.  When  the  symmetry  index  values  are  applied  to  a 
numerical  scheme  for  classifying  arbor  types,  the  amount  of  branch  pattern 
asymmetry  is  defined  and  the  arbors  can  be  placed  in  one  of  four  or  eight 
classes  of  branch  patterns. 

4.1.4  Segment  Length. 

Segment  length  varies  considerably  though  each  neuronal  type  has  a 
range  for  each  segment  level  between  the  soma  and  terminals.  For 
example,  Purklnje  cell  terminal  segments  are  uniformly  short  as  are  the 
claws  forming  granule  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  pyramidal  cells  have  very 
long  terminal  segments  and  may  continue  to  grow  in  aging  (Buell  and  Coleman 
).  Length  of  segments  separates  the  bifurcation  points  and 

interacts  with  cross  sectional  area  as  a  component  of  taper.  Length  is 
also  a  major  counterpart  of  orientation  for  lndivdual  segments.  The 
extent  of  the  arbor  as  total  length  is  generated  exclusively  through  length 
while  the  volume  and  surface  area  of  arbors  are  formed  in  combination  with 
cross  sectional  area.  The  distribution  of  length  for  segments  of  various 
cross  sectional  areas  can  be  a  major  factor  in  regulating  surface  area 
and  volume  relationships. 
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The  Intrinsic  control  of  length  is  unlikely  produced  at  the  segmental 
level.  Rather,  length  is  indirectly  controlled  as  total  length  through  volume 
of  the  arbor  occurring  as  an  interrelationship  between  cross  sectional  area 
and  length.  Most  evidence  points  to  total  arbor  volume  of  each  neuron 
as  being  controlled  intrinsically.  This  is  logically  a  product  of 
subcellular  structure  (see  below). 


Orientation. 


The  orientation  at  the  segmental  level  is  represented  by  three 
major  factors:  direction  of  the  two  ends  of  segments  emerging  from  the 
soma,  direction  between  segment  ends  from  the  parent  segment,  and  change  in 
direction  between  the  two  ends  of  the  segments  as  tortuosity.  A  parameter 
for  the  latter  can  be  obtained  by  comparing  path  length  with  vector  length 
between  the  ends  of  the  segments. 

Orientation  of  segments  is  determined  largely  by  Interactions  with 
other  cellular  elements.  There  are,  nevertheless,  predisposing  forces 
that  are  dictated  by  each  neuron.  These  are  seen  as  the  tendency  for  side 
processes  of  growth  to  emerge  at  right  angles  to  other  processes  and 
emergence  of  the  parallel  fiber  axon  from  the  two  opposite  ends  of 
the  premigratory  neuron. 
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5.0  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PARAMETERS  OF  ARBOR  SHAPE 
AND  SUBCELLULAR  STRUCTURE 


* 


to 


Substructural  elements  (in  conjuction  with  extrinsic  factors)  play 
major  roles  in  defining  branch  patterns  and  the  relative  size  of  segments. 
Microtubules  are  best  known  for  their  role  in  dendritic  shape  while 
neurofilaments  are  the  major  constituents  of  axons.  Additionally, 
internal  membrane  structures,  endoplasmic  reticulum  and  mitochondria 
influence  neuronal  shape  as  less  regular  elements  that  add  volume  and 
indirectly  augment  shape.  Together  with  associated  proteins  and  cytoplasmic 
fluid,  these  subcellular  components  form  segments  giving  rise  to  arbors 
through  bifurcation  to  form  patterns.  These  subcellular  components  are  the 
skeleton  for  a  number  of  segmental  parameters  whch  together  generate  defined 
global  parameters  of  arbor  shape. 

5 . 1  Neurotubules . 

Neurotubules  form  a  base  for  process  extension  as  a  skeleton  that 
provides  stability  to  length  (  Yamada  and  Spooner  ).  The  longitudinal 
orientation  of  neurotubules  and  their  cross  sectional  spacing  suggest  that 
the  neurotubules  form  the  axial  core  of  process  development  and  long 
term  stability.  Thus,  neurotubules  form  the  volume  core  of  dendritic 
arbors  by  generating  the  cylinder-basis  of  processes.  The  distribution  of 
neurotubules  through  bifurcation  and  length  affects  volume  distribution 
along  the  arbor,  thus  affecting  the  surface  area  of  neurons  globally. 
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Reconstruction  of  microtubules  indicates  that  they  are  continuous 
rather  than  consisting  of  short  segments  telescoping  in  dendrites  (Table 
1).  Microtubules  can  be  considered  to  begin  in  or  near  the  soma  and  extend  to 
or  near  terminals.  A  few  may  have  beginnings  away  from  the  soma  or  end 
before  a  final  bifurcation  9Fig  ).  In  dendrites,  the  microtubules  have 
relatively  uniform  patterns  with  exception  of  spiny  dendrites  of  Purkinje 
cells  and  the  predominante  neurons  of  the  striatum.  The  loose  pattern  has  no 
regular  arrangement  and  the  density  is  lower  due  to  numerous  mitochondria 
and  in  some  cases  prominent  endoplasmic  reticulum.  In  large  dendritic 
segments  without  taper,  neurotubules  density  is  closely  maintained  throughout 
the  cross  sections  of  a  large  range  of  segment  sizes.  The  relatively 
constant  density  of  neurotubules  in  dendritic  arbors  of  various  sizes  in 
the  absence  of  filaments  reveals  that  tubules  are  the  principal  elements 
defining  the  cross  sectional  area  of  all  dendritic  arbors  (Filaments 
can  add  to  this  dimension;  see  below). 

Analysis  of  the  stem  segments  of  Purkinje  cells  (  having  only  one 
dendrite  emerging  from  the  soma)  reveals  that  a  consistent  maximum 
number  of  neurotubules  emerges  from  the  soma.  This  is  seen  as  a 
plateauing  of  the  neurotubule  number  in  dendritic  cross  sections  as  the 
Purkinje  cell  soma  is  reached  (Fig.  ).  Each  neuronal  soma  appears  to 
have  a  definative  number  of  neurotubules  which  form  the  core  for  cross 
sectional  area  of  processes  as  they  emerge  from  the  soma. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  number  of  neurotubules  arising  at 
the  soma  and  extendind  into  a  number  of  processes  forms  the  basis  of 
multipolar  neurons.  These  can  emerge  in  different  directions  from  the  soma 
to  give  an  array  of  soma-arbor  patterns. 


At  bifurcations,  the  microtubules  are  clearly  separated  into  bundles 
having  sizes  that  match  the  cross  sectional  area  of  each  branch  (Hillman 
1979).  Although  a  few  neurotubules  may  continue  for  a  short  distance 
within  the  larger  straighter  segments  at  bifurcations,  they  soon  loop  back 
and  exit  into  side  branches.  This  strongly  suggests  that  neurotubules  play  a 
role  in  determining  the  ratio  of  cross  sectional  area  (daughter-branch 
diameter-ratio,  DBDR;  daughter-branch  cross  sectional-area  ratio,  DBCSAR)  at 
bifurcations.  Therefore,  since  the  branching  pattern  of  the  arbors  is 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  cross  sectional  area  between  the  two  arbors, 
neurotubules  must  have  a  role  in  branching  pattern.  The  actual  determination 
of  the  bifurcation  site  and  the  dividing  up  of  the  cross  sectional  area 
(directing  of  the  neurotubules  into  the  appropriate  process)  is  an 
interactive  event.  Nevertheless,  the  force  to  bifurcate  appears  to  be 
intrinsic  with  generation  of  fllopodia  as  pilot  elements  that  test  the 
Immediate  surrounding  region  for  interactive  elements.  The  selection  of 
these  fllopodia  is  then  made  interactively. 

Another  major  role  of  neurotubules  in  determining  arbor  shape  is  a 
limitation  on  the  diameter  of  terminal  segments.  The  minimum  number  of 
neurotubules  that  can  be  divided  between  two  segments  appears  to  be  in  the 
12  to  14  range.  This  limit  produces  terminal  segments  that  contain  a 
range  of  neurotubules  from  3-4  up  to  12  orl3  (Fig.  ).  Those  terminal 
segments  that  have  less  than  10  either  were  subject  to  a  minimum  number  at 
the  final  bifurcation  or  have  lost  neurotubles  as  is  evident  from  the  marked 
taper  in  long  terminal  segments.  The  diameter  of  terminal  segments 
just  after  the  final  bifurcation  point  is,  thus,  highly  determined  by 
intrinsic  factors  limiting  the  minimum  number  of  neurotubules. 


An  example  of  such  limitation  on  neurotubule  number  is  seen  in  the 
clustering  of  neurotubules  when  quantitating  them  in  terminal  segments  of 
Purklnje  and  pyramidal  cells.  A  maximum  of  12-14  neurotubules  appear  to  be 
the  optimum  number  at  the  base  of  the  final  bifurcation.  Fewer  occur  along 
the  course  of  terminal  segments,  however,  they  would  represent  the 
number  obtained  from  bifurcations  of  the  24-28  neurotubule  group.  A  taper 
over  the  length  of  terminal  segments  is  common  and  adds  to  this  decrease 
yielding  some  areas  of  terminal  dendritic  segments  with  as  few  as  three 
neurotubules.  For  example,  dendrites  can  lengthen  with  aging  (Buell  and 
Colman  198  ).  Currently  it  appears  that  3  tubules  constitute  a  viable 

limit  for  dendritic  processes. 

5.2  Neurofilaments. 

In  neurons  that  have  much  taper  along  their  processes, 
neurofilaments  Interact  with  -the  regular  pattern  of  microtubules  to  expand 
the  cross  sectional  area  at  the  base  of  the  arbor.  The  gradual  loss  of  the 
filaments  or  their  colessing  to  fewer  number  alters  the  density  of 
microtubules  between  the  base  of  the  arbor  and  the  more  distal  dendritic 
segments  (Hillman  1979).  This  rapidly  reduces  the  expanded  cross  sectional 
area  from  the  base,  distally,  so  that  fewer  bifurcations  are  needed  to 
reach  the  limiting  terminal  diameter.  The  change  in  total  cross  sectional 
area  between  the  soma  and  the  terminals  occurs  as  segment  taper  and  as 
branch  power  less  than  2/2.  It  must  be  assummed  that  the  associated 
proteins  of  neurotubules  and  neurofilaments  are  additional  elements  that 
support  cross  sectional  area  and  may  be  also  a  major  factor  in  taper  along 
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5.3  Endoplasmic  Reticulum  and  Mitochondria. 

The  amount  of  cross  sectional  area  capable  of  being  generated  by 
neurotubules  and  neurofilaments  and  their  associated  proteins  is  augmented  by 
the  presence  of  endoplasmic  reticulum  and  mitochondria.  In  Purkinje 
cells,  a  combination  of  subsurface  membrane  reticulum  and  lattice  sheets  of 
reticulum  perforated  by  neurotubules  form  a  major  constituent  of  the  main 
dendritic  arbor.  The  reticulated  network  channel  follows  the  plasma 
membrane  to  form  a  cylinder  that  is  bridged  across  the  diameter  by  a 
continuous  lattice  of  membrane  channels.  The  density  of  this  reticulum  is 
so  extensive  that  some  sheets  of  the  membrane  channel  appear  perforated  by 
microtubules  since  the  lie  within  the  minimum  distance  of  the  channel 
enclosing  membranes. 

In  spiny  branchlets,  mitochondria  add  considerably  to  the  cytoplasmic 
mass,  however,  the  lattice  organization  is  lost.  The  endoplasmic  reticulum 
extends  from  the  subsurface  reticulum  to  into  the  spines  to  form  a  complex 
folding  within  the  head  of  the  spine.  In  pyramidal  cells  this  has  been 
called  the  spinous  apparatus. 
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6.0  INTRINSIC  VERSUS  EXTRINSIC  CONTROL  OF  NEURONAL  FORM. 

The  intrinsic  control  of  neuronal  arbor  shape  is  evident  in  only  three 
segmental  parameters  and  in  one  global  parameter  of  arbors.  These  segmental 
parameters  are  limited  to  cross  sectional  area  and  are:  total  amount  of 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  stem  segment,  limiting  cross  sectional  area  of 
individual  terminal  segments,  and  taper  along  segments.  The  generation  of 
the  3  parameters  is  primarily  from  substructures,  neurotubules  and 
neurofilaments  which  constrain  the  cross  sectional  dimension  of  arbor 
segments . 

The  principal  subcellular  effect  appears  to  arise  from  the  total 
number  of  neurotubules  and  Intermediate  neurofilaments  together  with 
asssociated  proteins  that  space  these  structures.  These  alone  appear  to 
generates  a  relatively  predictable  cross  sectional  area  for  each  type  of 
neuron.  This  Invariance  in  cross  sectional  area  related  to  the  number  of 
neurotublules  arising  from  the  soma  is  carried  into  each  of  the  stems 
of  arbors.  However,  the  dividing  up  of  this  maximum  number  of  neuro tubules 
into  individual  arbors  is  not  determine  intrinsically  by  the  neuron. 

Stem  segment  diameter  is  largely  a  product  of  Interactive  forces  that 
control  process  growth  through  directing  of  neurotubules  into  selected 
fllopodla  arisiing  from  the  soma  during  development.  The  final  number  of 
neurotubules  at  the  terminal  bifurcations  appears  to  be  a  limit  to  the 
ability  of  interactive  forces  to  divide  up  a  small  number  of  neurotubules. 

The  final  number  of  neurotubules  to  support  a  process  appear  to  be 
intrinsically  determined  by  a  limit  of  three  neurotubules. 

Taper  is  generated  when  large  neurofilaments  are  present.  These 
intrinsically  determined  structures  may  in  combination  with  some  asssociated 
proteins  generate  an  enlargement  of  the  arbor  segments  near  the  base. 
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The  total  amount  of  assembled  tubulin  may  may  control  volume  tnrough 
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cross  sectional  area  in  combination  with  segment  length.  The  total  length 
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of  assembled  tubulin  as  segments  arranged  in  dendritic  processes  may  be 
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intrinsically  determined.  This  would  explain  strict  relationships  between  | 

I 

the  size  of  the  soma  and  the  volume  of  the  arbor. 

Much  of  arbor  shape  is  determined  by  extrinsic  interactions  with 
processes  of  other  neurons  as  well  as  by  epigenetic  influences  from 
the  surrounding  neuropile  (fig.  1.  Cross  sectional  area  of  individual 
stem  segments  arising  from  the  soma  and  ratio  of  cross  sectional  size 
between  daughter  segments  are  interactively  controlled. 

The  intrinsic  control  of  length  is  unlikely  at  the  segmental  level, 
however,  most  conceivably  length  is  indirectly  controlled  as  total  length 
through  volume  of  the  arbor.  This  occurs  in  the  interaction  between  cross 
sectional  area  and  length  to  yield  volume.  Most  evidence  points  to  total 
arbor  volume  of  each  neuron  as  being  controlled  intrinsically.  This  is  most 
logical  from  the  stand  point  of  subcellular  structure. 

Surface  area  of  neurons  is  generated  by  the  distribution  of  the  volume 
through  positioning  of  segment  length  along  various  segments  having  larger  or 
smaller  cross  sectional  areas.  Length  of  segments  is  primarily  determined  by 
Interactive  factors.  Neuronal  masses  and  fiber  bundles  form  barriers 
that  influence  shape  of  the  arbors  in  a  passive  mode.  Other  barriers  are  the 
vasculature  and  brain  surfaces  formed  by  pia  and  ependyma.  The 
physical  presence  of  somas  and  processes  of  both  neurons  and  glia  contribute 
to  tortuosity  of  processes  and  some  case  postions  of  entire  groups  of 
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SUMMARY 

An  understanding  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  (interactive  and  epigenetic) 
control  of  neuronal  form  requires  correlations  between  substructure  and 
shape  parameters  for  neuronal  somas,  dendrites  and  axons.  Descriptors  of 
neuronal  shape  are  the  size  of  the  soma  and  the  size,  orientation  and 
patterning  of  segments  making  up  the  axonic  and  dendritic  arbors.  The  minimum 
essential  parameters  for  describing  the  soma-dendritic  pole  of  neurons  are 
the  diameter  of  the  soma,  the  total  cross  sectional  area  of  all  dendritic 
segments  emerging  from  the  soma,  the  cross  sectional  areas  of  individual 
stem  segments  of  arbors,  the  limiting  cross  sectional  area  restricting 
further  bifurcation,  and  segment  length. 

Additionally,  the  shape  and  size  can  be  further  elaborated  by 
changes  in  cross  sectional  area  occurring  between  the  soma  and  the 
terminations  of  final  segments  for  each  bifurcation  path.  These  size 
changes  are  taper  (segment  taper  and  branch  power),  and  the  ratio  of 

cross  sectional  area  distributed  to  the  two  daughter  branches.  The  length 
of  segments  can  be  expressed  in  two  useful  parameters,  bifurcation  to 
bifurcation  distance  and  segment  path  length.  The  orientation  of  segments 
from  the  soma  to  the  first  bifurcation  and  between  bifurcations  provides 
the  principle  directions  of  the  arbor  with  a  tortuosity  parameter  expressing 
deviations  that  the  segment  takes  between  bifurcations.  The  complexity 
of  the  arbor  is  largely  the  result  of  variations  in  parameters  for 
length,  taper,  and  ratio  of  cross  sectional  area  for  the  various 

segments.  A  complete  description  requires  a  means  of  labeling  the  segments  so 
that  the  variations  can  be  properly  defined  for  all  parts  of  the  arbor. 


Based  on  the  variability  of  these  parameters  in  various  neuronal 
types  one  can  conclude  that  neuronal  shape  parameters  are  intrinsically 
controlled  by  the  neuron  through:  1)  total  cross  sectional  area  of  stem 
dendritic  segments,  2)  a  minimum  cross  sectional  area  of  terminal  dendritic 
segments,  3)  taper  of  dendritic  arbors  occurring  along  segments  and  across 
bifurcations,  and  4)  total  volume  of  dendritic  arbors  of  neurons. 

The  subcellular  structures  that  are  most  responsible  for  these 
parameters  are  neurotubules  and  neurofilaments.  In  the  stem  segments  of 
arbors  the  Invariance  in  the  total  number  of  neurotubules  projecting  from 
the  soma  define  the  core  of  a  relatively  invariant  total  cross  sectional 
area  of  the  combined  stem  segments.  The  ability  of  neurotubules  to 
distribute  into  two  smaller  bundles,  until  they  reach  a  limitation  on 
their  number,  repesents  the  basis  of  the  bifurcation  principle.  The 
result  is  that  bases  of  terminal  segments  are  in  a  range  of  diameter 
that  supports  a  neurotubule  core  from  12-14  down  to  3-  4  neurotubules. 
Further  reductions  from  12  to  three  tubules  appear  to  occur  with  loss 
of  tubules  and  results  in  taper  commonly  found  in  terminal  segments. 

Some  neuronal  types  have  bundles  of  intermediate  neurofilaments  in 
their  dendrites.  These  cells  also  have  a  taper  along  the  segments  and 
across  bifurcations.  Intermediate  neurofilaments  appear  to  be  altering  the 
distribution  of  cross  sectional  area  from  the  base  of  the  dendritic  arbor 
to  terminals  by  displacing  the  relatively  regular  arrangement  of  neurotubules 
in  the  segments  near  the  base  of  the  arbor.  In  distal  segments,  the 
filaments  disperse  among  the  neurotubules  and  the  density  of  neurotubules 


Increases 


A  fourth  intrinsic  affect  is  related  to  the  volume  of  the  arbors.  The 
total  volume  of  dendritic  arbors  is  closely  correlated  with  the  size  of 
the  soma.  In  dendrites,  the  core  for  this  volume  appears  to  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  assembled  tubulin  in  conjunction  with  spacing  produced 
by  associated  proteins  that  generates  the  neurotubule  spacing. 

The  intrinsic  determination  of  neuronal  shape  is  also  influenced 
by  other  subcellular  organelles  such  as  ER  and  mitochondria.  The  axial 
stabilizing  effect  of  the  neurotubules  and  associated  proteins  serves  as  a 
pliable  skeleton  on  which  filaments  and  aother  elements  may  be 
interspersed  if  present. 

The  ER  interlaces  along  the  axis  of  this  skeleton  as  continuous 
channels  adding  to  the  cross  sectional  component.  A  major  channel 
follows  the  plasma  membranes  and  is  bridged  across  the  diameter  by  channels 
that  Interconnect  as  both  a  axial  and  coranal  lace.  Elaborations  of  the  cross 
sectional  area  of  processes  occurs  as  spines  which  are  composed  of  an 
extension  of  the  continuous  endoplasmic  reticulum  channel  and  a 
microfilament  matrix.  Mitochondria  are  interspersed  along  the  axis  in  varying 
densities  but  do  not  enter  true  spines. 
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Fig.  1.  Diagram  showing  a  proposed  relationship  between  intrinsic , 
extrinsic  and  epigentic  factors  affecting  neuronal  form.  The  intrinsic 
influence  is  defined  largely  by  the  genetic  codeon  expressed  through 
subcellular  structure.  The  extrinsic  control  is  genetically  expressed 
through  interactions  with  other  cellular  components.  Passive  or  indirect 
genetic  expressions  also  occur  as  barriers  that  alter  the  spatial 
domain.  Epigenetic  Influences  from  the  environment  further  affect  the 
interactive  expression  through  sensory  input  and  direct  effects  on  the 
cellular  elements  such  as  by  preventing  development  or  eliminating 
cellular  components.  Interactions  may  be  affected  by  direct  effect  on 
chemical  constituents  necessary  for  Interactions. 

Fig.  2.  Global  parameters  of  dendritic  shape  and  their  derivation  from 
segments.  The  3  major  parameters  of  segments  are  cross  sectional  area, 
length  and  orientation.  These  can  be  defined  in  a  general  coordinate  system 
which  completely  describes  the  arbor  in  a  global  sense.  A  set  nof  global 
parmetes  that  completely  describe  arbors  has  not  yet  been  defined. 
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Fig.  3  Diagram  showing  generation  of  neuronal  processes  from  a  soma  as 
total  cross  sectional  area  and  its  distribution  to  terminals  by 
bifurcation.  In  this  model,  cross  sectional  area  for  generating  dendritic 
processes  emerges  from  the  soma  as  a  single  process  or  is  divided  between 
a  number  of  processes.  In  either  case  the  total  cross  sectional  area  is 
constant.  The  distribution  of  the  cross  sectional  area  to  the  terminals  is 
made  by  bifurcation.  The  terminals  have  a  limiting  size  that  restlcts 
further  bifurcations.  The  total  amount  of  cross  sectional  area  reaching 
terminals  is  the  same  if  taper  modifications  does  not  occur  along  their 
course. 


Fig.  A.  Arbor  taper  represents  changes  that  can  occur  in  the  cross 
sectional  area  between  the  stem  segment  and  the  terminal  segments.  This  may 
Involve  length  as  a  segment  taper  or  possibly  sharp  Increments  at 
bifurcations  and  is  defined  by  branch  power.  The  cross  sectional  area  can 
become  larger  (positive  taper)  or  it  can  decrease  (negative  taper).  Doth 
positive  and  negative  tapers  can  occur  on  the  same  dendrite. 

Fig.  5.  A  second  major  variation  in  cross  sectional  area  occurs  at 
bifurcations  as  a  differential  in  distribution  of  this  area  between  the 
two  daughter  segments.  The  degree  of  this  differential  alters  the 
number  of  bifurcations  that  are  needed  along  each  path  from  the  soma  to 
terminals  for  attaining  the  limiting  diameter. 
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INTRINSIC  DETERMINANTS  OF  DENDRITE  SHAPE 

Number  of  Neurotubules  Generated  by  Neuron  - -  Total  Dendritic  Cross  Sectional  Area 
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Neuronal  Shape  Parameters  and 
Substructures  as  a 
Basis  of  Neuronal  Form 


D.  E.  HILLMAN 


abstract  Computer  technologs  has  provided  a  means  to 
record  neuronal  arborizations  in  three  dimensions  and  to 
analyze  the  data  for  fundamental  parameters  of  neuronal 
shape.  Quantitative  values  for  the  elements  comprising  the 
cytoskeleton  correlate  with  the  parameters  of  shape  and 
subcellular  structure. 

Seven  parameters  are  needed  to  define  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  dendritic  shape.  The  basis  for  this  assumption  is 
that  the  cross-sectional  area  of  a  process  that  emerges  from 
the  soma  is  divided  successive!)  by  branching  until  a  lim¬ 
iting  terminal  diameter  is  reached.  Branch  points  serve  to 
define  segment  length,  branch  power,  daughter-branch  ra¬ 
tio.  and  segment  orientation.  Tapering  may  occur  between 
branch  points. 

Underlying  neuronal  shape  are  prominent  structural 
components  of  arborizations  (tubules  and  filaments!  com¬ 
prising  a  cytoskelcton  that  mar  be  involved  in  maintaining 
the  diameter  of  dendrites.  This  is  evident  in  some  neuronal 
types  where  microtubule  density  is  constant  throughout  the 
arbor  and  the  branch  power  equals  two  (cross-sectional  area 
is  preserved  along  the  extent  of  the  arbor!.  In  motoneurons 
the  branch  power  equals  3/2.  Here  both  filaments  and 
tubules  shape  the  dendritic  processes.  Filaments  produce 
a  geometrical  tapering  of  the  tree  (beginning  at  the  soma, 
the  cross-sectional  area  is  decreased  at  and  between  branch 
points). 

The  determinants  of  form  are  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  variability  of  the  fundamental  parameters.  It  is  shown 
that  stem  diameter,  segment  length,  daughter-branch  ratio, 
and  orientation  are  considerably  variable  and  thus  are  most 
likely  determined  through  interactive  influences  during 
development.  Total  stem  diameters  arising  from  soma, 
branch  power,  segment  taper,  and  terminal  diameters  are 
much  more  tightlv  constrained  and  may  be  largely  deter¬ 
mined  bv  the  intrinsic  influences  acting  through  the  sub- 
cellular  components  of  the  cell. 

Introduction 

Oi  R  prfsi  nt  concepts  regarding  neuronal  form  have 
evolved  over  the  last  150  years  and  have  been  largely 
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dependent  on  the  development  of  microscopic  tech¬ 
niques.  In  particular,  new  staining  methods  and  re¬ 
finements  in  light  optics  ushered  in  a  morphological 
revolution  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  this  time,  using  cerebellar  tissue,  neuronal 
cell  bodies  were  first  seen  with  the  light  microscope 
(Purkinje,  1837).  Later,  groups  of  cell  bodies  were 
found  in  various  regions  (Deiters.  1865).  Although 
the  subsequent  visualization  of  a  network  of  processes 
lacing  throughout  the  brain  (Schulze.  1871)  was  in¬ 
strumental  to  the  development  of  a  concept  of  the 
form  of  neurons,  the  key  development  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Golgi  technique,  which  first  allowed 
visualization  of  individual  neuronal  somata  together 
with  their  processes  (Golgi.  1874). 

An  early  concept,  held  by  the  reticularists,  viewed 
the  nervous  system  as  composed  of  a  syncytium  of 
cells  and  fibers.  This  concept  was  largely  due  to  the 
development  of  the  reduced  silver  reaction,  which 
revealed  within  the  cell  processes  fibrillar  material 
that  appeared  to  form  a  continuous  meshwork  con¬ 
necting  the  various  neuronal  elements  (Apathy,  1897; . 
Bielschowskv.  1902). 

It  was  not  until  the  Golgi  technique  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  numerous  areas  of  the  nervous  system  that 
a  compelling  case  was  made  for  the  existence  of  neu¬ 
rons  as  independent  cellular  elements  (Ramon  y  Ca- 
jal,  1909,  1911).  This  view  was  initially  stated  by  Wal- 
deyer  (1891)  and  Kolliker  (1891)  as  the  neuron 
doctrine.  The  strongest  support  for  this  concept  came 
from  the  work  of  Ramon  v  Gajal  (1911).  who  dem¬ 
onstrated  not  only  that  the  nervous  system  was  com¬ 
posed  of  several  cell  types,  but  that  particular  types 
of  neurons  were  characteristic  of  given  regions  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  work  also  revealed  that  the 
meshwork  previously  described  actually  consisted  of 
an  overlapping  of  many  orderly,  treelike  processes 
emerging  from  the  cell  bodies. 
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The  final  demonstration  that  the  nervous  system 
was  composed  of  individual  neurons  and  was  not  a 
continuous  network  came  with  the  advent  of  the  elec¬ 
tron  microscope.  The  high  resolution  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  revealed  that  each  neuron  was  a  separate  cel¬ 
lular  entity  and  that  "contact  sites"  were  actually 
separated  by  extracellular  space  or  synaptic  clefts 
without  continuity  of  the  neurofibrillar  material  (Pa- 
lay.  1956).  Throughout  this  history,  a  vast  amount  of 
information  has  been  collected  regarding  the  differ¬ 
ent  neuronal  processes  and  the  circuits  they  generate. 

Neurons  and  neuronal  circuits  were  initially  under¬ 
stood  and  displaced  in  drawings  b\  such  people  as 
Purkinje  (1837).  Golgi  (1874).  Kblliker  (1891).  Ra¬ 
mon  y  Cajal  (1909.  191 1).  and  Lorente  de  No  (1934). 
Although  drawings  remain  a  principal  way  to  depict 
neurons,  this  method  has  obvious  drawbacks  (Figure 
I ).  For  example,  a  true  three-dimensional  image  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  and  the  size  of  the  cells  can  only  be 
approximated.  Methods  have  therefore  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  describe  nerve  cells  quantitativelv  (Bok. 
1936a:  Slmll.  1953)  and  to  displas  these  constructs  in 
three  dimensions  (Mannen.  1966). 

An  important  advance  along  these  lines  was  made 
when  computer  technology  was  applied  to  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  neuronal  morphology  (Glaser  and  Van  der 


Loos,  1965).  Many  nerve  cells  could  be  reconstructed 
in  the  computer  and  rotated  and  displayed  from  any 
viewpoint:  dissimilarities  as  well  as  consistencies  in 
the  shape  of  neurons  could  then  be  fully  appreciated. 
F.ven  here,  however,  the  need  to  view  neuronal  cir¬ 
cuits  in  three  dimensions — as  in  holograms — became 
apparent.  Thus,  as  the  tools  we  have  for  "seeing" 
neurons  improve,  what  we  see  changes  because  our 
concept  of  neuronal  form  changes. 

Although  the  term  “form"  is  often  used  by  mor¬ 
phologists.  what  is  usually  meant  is  “shape."  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  paper  “shape"  is  used  in  a  geometric 
sense  and  refers  to  the  three-dimensional  outline  of 
each  cell  including  its  processes.  Shape  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  content  and  size.  “Form"  is  used  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  sense  and  refers  to  the  combination  of  shape 
with  structure  (form  is  also  independent  of  size).  I 
introduce  these  definitions  here  because,  with  the 
refinement  of  techniques,  the  quantification  of  neu¬ 
ronal  shapes  and  their  underlying  cytoskeletal  ele¬ 
ments  is  now  possible:  thus,  for  the  first  time,  we  can 
truly  speak  of  neuronal  form.  Developmental  studies 
(Rakie.  1974:  Bern  and  Bradley,  1976b)  show,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  shape  of  nerve  cells  is  influenced  not 
only  by  intracellular  structural  elements  but  also  by 
the  environs  of  the  neurons  during  development: 
that  is,  a  study  of  neuronal  form  must  consider  on- 
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Fm.i  hi  I  Illustrations  of  neuronal  dendritic  arborizations 
b\  Ramon  s  Cajal.  (A)  Pw.imid.il  tells  are  multipolar  with 
a  single  apical  dendrite  <l>).  which  gives  rise  to  brant  liing 
patterns  dial  diller  I lom  basal  arbors  (a).  (Bi  The  human 
Purkinje  tell  lias  two  majoi  trunks  (other  mammalian  forms 
usuallt  have  onl\  one).  An  elaborate  arborization  that 
spreads  in  a  single  plane  through  the  molecular  laser  of 
the  cerebellum  has  more  numerous  terminals  and  brant  It 
|» tints  than  psramidal  tells.  (C)  Motoneuron  dendrites  base 
large  stems  anti  few  Inaut  h  points.  (I)l  The  small  tt-iehellar 
grannie  tell  tistialb  has  mils  3-6  dendrites,  whit  It  etui  in 
tlawlikc  formations.  (F.l  The  stellate  tell  has  long  terminal 
dendritii  segments.  (From  Ramon  s  Cajal.  1909:  Figures 
K.  9.  and  129:  Ramon  s  Cajal.  1911:  Figures  23  and  21.) 


togcnetic  influences. 

Thus,  w  ith  a  quantitative  description  of  neurons  in 
hand,  we  can  proceed  to  explore  both  the  ulirastrue- 
tural  and  the  developmental  basis  for  cell  shape.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  thought,  this  paper  has  been  organized  in 
three  parts.  First,  from  the  mass  of  quantitative  in¬ 
formation  available  on  cell  shape,  the  fundamental 
parameters  of  form  arc  extracted  (i.e.,  those  meas¬ 
urements  essential  to  providing  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  neuron).  Next,  the  number  and  distribution 
of  the  subcellular  structures  underlying  these  param¬ 
eters  arc  determined.  Finalh .  this  information  is  used 
to  establish  which  factors  in  ontogeny  determine  the 
values  of  the  various  parameters,  utilizing  a  quanti¬ 
tative  determination  of  variance  within  the  parame¬ 
ters.  The  amount  of  variability  is  used  as  a  key. 
together  with  the  vast  amount  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  developmental  process,  to  establish  (al¬ 
though  tentatively)  which  of  these  parameters  may 
be  determined  by  intrinsic  and  which  by  interactive 
(extrinsic)  factors. 

Quantitation  of  neuronal  morphology 

Although  the  polymorphic  character  of  neuronal  ar¬ 
borizations  has  long  been  known,  the  quantitative 
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analysis  of  these  elements  has  been  attempted  only 
recently.  Among  the  first  to  develop  techniques  for 
the  quantitation  of  neurons  were  Bok  (1936a)  and 
Sholl  (1953).  These  early  methods  were  modified  and 
used  extensively  in  studies  concerning  the  effects  of 
various  perturbations  on  neuronal  shape  (Eayrs. 
1955;  Clendinnen  and  Eayrs,  1961:  Schadeand  Groe- 
nigen,  1961;  Coleman  and  Riesen.  1968;  Schade 
and  Caveness,  1968)  and  have  since  been  altered  to 
eliminate  certain  artifactual  results  (Colon  and  Smit, 
1970,  1971;  Berry,  Anderson.  Hollingvorth.  and 
Flinn,  1972).  A  recent  advance  has  been  the  use  of 
computer  methods  to  record  and  analyze  neurons: 
following  the  pioneering  work  of  Glaser  and  Van  der 
Loos  (1965),  these  methods  have  been  elaborated  and 
a  number  of  approaches  developed  (see  Brown. 
1976;  Lindsay  1977a).  Network  analysis,  an  entirely 
different  and  very  fruitful  approach,  has  been  used 
by  Berry  et  al.  (1975)  to  define  branch  patterns  and 
their  progressive  change  (e.g..  during  development). 

The  application  of  these  techniques  has  generated 
a  large  literature  in  which  neuronal  shape  has  been 
measured  in  multiple  ways.  In  an  attempt  to  unify 
some  of  these  results,  a  set  of  parameters  has  been 
established.  The  criteria  are  that  each  parameter 
must  (1)  be  easily  measurable.  (2)  be  consistent  with 
and  meaningful  to  the  development  of  electrophys- 
iological  models.  (3)  be  useful  for  comparing  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  arborizations,  and  (4)  be  nonredundant. 
Finally,  the  full  set  of  parameters  must  be  sufficient 
to  describe  the  shape  of  neurons.  These  parameters 
would  then  serve  as  a  fundamental  basis  for  analyzing 
and  evaluating  numerous  more  complex  aspects  of 
neuronal  morphology. 

In  the  following  section,  each  of  the  parameters 
will  be  defined  and  the  techniques  utilized  to  obtain 
*  them  described.  Then  the  distribution  of  these  pa¬ 
rameters  in  several  cell  types  will  be  presented. 

Parameters  of  Net-rite  Shape  From  an  analysis  of 
the  length,  diameter,  and  spatial  orientation  of  the 
dendritic  trees  (see  Figures  1  and  2),  the  following 
fundamental  parameters  have  been  abstracted; 

1.  stem  diameter  (/)), 

2.  terminal-segment  diameter  (T). 

3.  segment  taper  (A.4), 

4.  segment  length  ( L ), 

5.  branch  power  (it), 

6.  ratio  between  cross-sectional  areas  of  daughter 
branches  (R), 

7.  spatial  orientation  of  segments  (including  branc  h 
angle). 
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R  -  Rofto  of  Doughier  Brooch  Diameters 
*A  -  Segment  Taper 

Spatial  On*ntotion  of  Stem  ond  Brooch  Segments 

Distribution  for  Variation  of  the  fundomentoi  Parameters 

Figcri  2  Neuronal  shapes  can  be  defined  bv  seven  vari¬ 
able  parameters  that  describe  the  form  of  neuronal  arbor¬ 
izations.  Variations  in  the  distribution  of  these  fundamental 
parameters  over  the  tree  produce  differences  in  tree  types 
as  well  as  the  individual  characteristic  s  of  neurites. 

These  parameters  describe  dendritic  trees  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way.  The  base  of  the  tree,  the  stem  .segment 
(with  diameter/)),  is  divided  at  the  first  branch  point. 
Here  the  stem  length  is  determined  and  two  daughter 
branches  formed.  (Trifurcation  sites  occur,  but  so 
infrequently  that  they  will  not  be  considered  here: 
see  Berry  and  Bradley,  1976a.)  At  each  successive 
branch  site,  segment  lengths  ( L )  are  determined,  and 
the  diameter  is  reduced  until  the  terminal  diameter  (T) 
is  reached.  The  division  of  the  cross-sectional  area  of 
a  parent  segment  into  daughter  branches  is  described 
by  two  parameters,  the  branch  power  (n)  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter-branch  ratio  (R).  Branch  power  relates  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  parent  segment  to  the  total  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  daughter  segments.  The  daugh¬ 
ter-branch  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  cross-sectional  area 
of  the  two  daughter  branches.  Between  branch 
points,  the  diameter  may  decrease  as  a  segment  taper 
(A A).  Also  at  branch  points  the  three-dimensional 
orientation  of  the  segments  is  defined  by  the  direction 
of  the  segments  with  respect  to  the  soma. 

The  size  of  the  dendritic  tree  is  governed  by  the 
stein  and  terminal  diameters,  branch  power,  segment 
taper,  and  segment  lengths;  shape  is  defined  by  all 
seven  parameters.  Variations  in  these  parameters 
contribute  to  the  variety  and  complexity  of  neuronal 
arborizations. 

Tiiree-Dimensionai.  Rh.onsi  ri  «  tion  and  Parame¬ 
ter  Extraction  Three  major  approac  hes  are  iur- 
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rcntlv  in  use  for  tracking  neurites  in  dye-injected  or 
Golgi-impregnated  neurons.  The  first,  designed  by- 
Glaser  and  Van  der  Loos  (1965)  and  adopted  by 
Wann  et  al.  (1973),  employs  a  fixed  cursor  located  in 
the  center  of  the  microscopic  field  while  the  X,  Y.  and 
Z  coordinates  are  obtained  by  operator-controlled 
stage  movements  and  focusing.  The  second  approach 
employs  a  movable  cursor  in  conjunction  with  stage 
displacements.  This  method  facilitates  the  manual 
tracking  operations  (Llinas  and  Hillman.  1975;  Hill¬ 
man.  Llinas,  and  Chujo.  1977:  Paldino  and  Harth. 
1977a;  Lindsay.  1977b)  and  was  used  to  develop  a 
semiautomatic  method  (Garvey  et  al.,  1973;  Coleman. 
West,  and  Wyss,  1973;  Coleman  et  al.,  1977).  The 
last  approach  records  the  structures  by  interactive  or 
automatic  extraction  of  the  perimeters  from  profiles 
of  neurons  and  their  processes  in  serially  sectioned 
preparations  (Levinthal  and  Ware.  1972;  Reddy  et  al., 
1973:  Selverston,  1973;  Levinthal.  Macagno.  and 
Tountas.  1974;  Glasser  et  al..  1977:  Hillman,  Llinas, 
and  Chujo,  1977).  This  modern  version  of  the  wax 
sheet  reconstruction  method  (Born.  1883)  not  only 
allows  viewing  from  every  perspective  (Hillman.  Lli¬ 
nas.  and  Chujo.  1977).  but  also  provides  the  necessary 
data  base  for  an  analysis  of  global  parameters  such 
as  surface  area,  volume,  and  process  lengths  (Glasser 
et  al..  1977;  Hillman.  Llinas.  and  Chujo,  1977). 

In  our  approach,  the  Cartesian  coordinates  and 
diameters  of  neuronal  somata  and  their  processes 
were  recorded  with  the  aid  of  a  graphics  computer 
interfaced  to  a  light  microscope  (Llinas  and  Hillman, 
1975;  Hillman,  Llinas.  and  Chujo.  1977).  The  system 
has  been  specifically  configured  to  provide  maximum 
resolution,  0.2-0. 4  //m,  in  X  and  Data  points  are 
defined  for  the  origin  of  the  dendrites  (al  the  soma), 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  process,  branching  sites, 
.terminals,  and  cut  ends  (for  alignment  to  subsequent 
sections). 

The  data  consist  of  the  soma  diameter  and  the 
length,  diameter,  and  spatial  orientation  of  each  den¬ 
dritic  segment.  Analysis  programs  extract  and  com¬ 
pare  values  from  the  data  file  for  parameters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cells  and  cell  types  and  compute  values  for  the 
global  parameters  of  arborizations  (e.g.,  total  length, 
volume,  and  surface  area).  Finally,  this  information 
is  displayed  as  bar  graphs  or  point  plots.  The  exam¬ 
ples  included  in  this  paper  were  obtained  from  an 
analvsis  of  rat  and  cat  cerebral  pyramidal  cells,  cer¬ 
ebellar  Purkinje.  stellate,  and  granular  cells,  and  mo¬ 
toneurons  (see  Figure  1).  Analysis  at  the  light-micro¬ 
scopic  level  was  based  on  Golgi  material,  while 
subcellular  structures  were  studied  from  electron 
micrographs.  In  ultrastructural  studies,  the  entire  re¬ 


gions  of  the  dendritic  fields  of  Purkinje  cells,  moto¬ 
neurons,  and  pyramidal  cells  were  analyzed  for  mi¬ 
crotubules  and  neurofilaments.  These  records  were 
quantitated  on  an  image-analvsis  computer  and  re¬ 
corded  with  reference  to  the  diameter  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  dendritic  profile. 

The  Fundamental  Shape  Paramiters 

Stem  diameter  (D)  The  diameters  of  stem  dendrites 
range  from  over  10  pm  to  less  than  I  pm.  This  range 
is  largely  due  to  the  variable  diameters  of  individual 
primary  dendrites  in  multipolar  neurons  (Bok 
1936a, b;  Haggar  and  Barr.  1950;  Chu.  1954;  Bok. 
1959;  Balthasar,  1962).  The  sum  of  these  diameters 
shows  little  variability  (Table  I).  Furthermore,  for  a 
number  of  multipolar  cell  tvpes.  this  summed  cross- 
sectional  area  was  found  to  bear  a  consistent  relation¬ 
ship  to  soma  size  (Figure  3).  This  is  in  agreement 
with  Rail  (1959),  who  found  that  motoneuron  stem 
diameters  (represented  by  the  sum  of  their  diameters 
to  the  3/2  power  “combined  trunk  parameter")  cor¬ 
related  well  with  soma  surface  area.  The  significance 
of  this  finding  lies  in  the  relationship  between  the 
summed  stem  cross-sectional  area  and  the  volume  ol 
the  dendritic  tree  (see  below  ).  The  diameters  of  cells 
with  only  one  stem  dendrite  are  less  variable  (e.g.. 
see  Purkinje  cells.  Table  I);  although  this  parameter 
has  a  similar  correlation  with  soma  size,  the  dendritic 
cross-sectional  area  is  somewhat  smaller. 

Terminal  diameter  (T)  As  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 
the  minimum  diameter  of  terminal  segments  is 
sharply  delineated  (there  are  very  few  segments 
smaller  than  0.5  /cm).  Furthermore,  although  termi¬ 
nal  diameter  is  the  least  variable  parameter  (Table  I). 
two  groups  are  found,  the  first  with  a  mean  diameter 
of  1.1  /cm,  the  second  with  a  mean  of  0.76  /cm. 

Segment  taper  (AA)  In  a  number  of  cell  types,  the 

FltU'RE  3  The  sum  of  cross-sectional  areas  of  all  stem 
dendrites  that  arise  from  the  soma  shows  a  correlation  to 
the  soma  diameter.  Granule  cells,  pvramidal  cells,  and  mo¬ 
toneurons  form  a  series  of  somas  with  increasing  diameter, 
and  when  plotted  as  the  square  with  the  cross-sectional  area 
for  the  sum  of  emerging  dendrites,  a  strict  correlation  is 
found.  The  slope  of  this  relationship  (a)  is  3/2.  indicating 
that  this  dendritic  cross-sectional  area  is  proportional  to  a 
spherical  volume  related  to  the  soma  A  second  patallel 
slope  (b)  is  formed  b\  Purkinje  cells  Thus  multipolar  neu¬ 
rons  have  more  cross-sectional  area  emerging  from  a  soma 
ol  particular  si/e  than  do  unipolat  cells  of  comparable  si/e. 
These  data  are  consistent  with  the  relationship  of  the  "com¬ 
bined  trunk  parameter"  to  soma  surface  area  (Rail.  1959). 
Soma  and  stem  tliumelcis  obtained  bs  computerized  inter¬ 
active  rec  oi  ding  ol  Golgi  ptcpaiations  (1'nptlhlishfd  re¬ 
sults.) 
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Table  I 


Parameters  of  form 


Cross-sectional  area  (jem*) 

Diameter  of 

Length  (fiw) 

Daughter- 

branch 

ratio 

Cell  type 

Individual 
stem  dendrites 

All  stem 
dendrites 

terminal 
segments*  (jim) 

Terminal 

segments 

All 

segments 

Branch 

power 

Taper 

Pyramidal 

Apiral 

dendrites 

12.8  £  IS 
(100)* 

76.8  £  21 
(26) 

1.17  £  0.34 
(29) 

120  £  59 
(49) 

70.8  £  65 
(91) 

1.99  £  0.79 
(40) 

markedh 

2-6 

Basal 

drndntes 

1.11  £  0.33 
(29) 

2.28  £  0.89 
(39) 

not  evident 

<2 

Purkinje 

109.3  £  14 
(13) 

109  £  14 
(13) 

1.04  £  0.30 
(29) 

15.2  £  10 
(79) 

1 1.6  £  9.2 
(79) 

2.36  £  1.2 
(51) 

none  (ex¬ 
cept  stem) 

low 

and 

high 

Granule 

1.51  ±  0.79 
(52) 

5.48  £  0.94 
(17) 

0.66  £  0.25 
(38) 

0.76  £  0.29 
(32) 

4.58  £  3.7 
(81) 

10.7  £  8.4 
(78) 

2.58  £  1.8 
(71) 

not  evident 

low 

Stellate 

2.75  £  1.35 
(49) 

11.0  £  3.4 
(3!) 

0.73  £  0.30 
(4!) 

23.9  £  29 
(100)* 

31.7  £  23 
(72) 

2.24  £  1.2 
(53) 

not  evident 

low 

Moto¬ 

neuron 

88.4  ±  56 
(64) 

886  £  71 
(11) 

— 

— 

— 

1.69  £  0.48 
(28) 

marked1. 

low 

Mean  values  £  S.D.  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  coefficients  of  variation,  defined  as  the  standard  deviation  as  a  percentage 
of  the  arithmetic  mean. 

*  As  measured  near  the  final  branch  point. 

*  Test  assumes  a  normal  distribution  and  is  actually  inappropriate  for  these  skewed  distributions. 

*  Unpublished  observations. 

r  See  Barrett  and  Grill  (1974a)  and  Lux.  Sc  hubert,  and  Kreutzberg  (1970). 
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Terminal  Diameter  (gm) 


F iGi'Rt  4  Diameters  of  terminal  segments  are  consistently 
constrained  bv  minimal  and  maximal  limits.  Purkinje  (PC) 
and  pyramidal  (PY)  cells  tend  to  hare  somewhat  larger 
terminal  diameters  than  do  granule  (GRAN)  and  stellate 
(STF.L)  cells.  These  different  es  mas  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  Purkinje  and  pyramidal  tells  base  numerous  spines 


along  their  course  while  granule  and  stellate  cells  for  the 
most  part  lark  spinelike  structures.  The  diameter  was  re¬ 
corded  on  Golgi-impregnated  neurons  near  the  final  bi¬ 
furcation.  (Hillman.  Llinas.  and  Iberall.  unpublished  re¬ 
sults.) 


diameter  of  the  dendritic  process  decreases  between 
branch  points.  Taper  varies  between  cell  types;  a 
marked  taper  has  been  found  in  some  cells  while 
others  show  none  (see  Table  I;  Lux,  Schubert,  and 
Kreutzberg,  1970;  Barrett  and  drill.  1974a). 

Segment  length  (L)  Marked  variations  are  found  in 
the  length  of  dendritic  segments  (Table  1;  Figure  5; 
see  also  Smit,  Uylings,  and  Vledmaat-Wansink,  1972; 
Berry  and  Bradley,  1976b;  Lindsay,  1977c).  The 
shortest  segments  result  from  trichotomous  branch¬ 
ing  in  which  the  daughter  branches  arise  very  close 
together  (Berry  and  Bradley,  1976a).  In  contrast,  ter¬ 
minal  segments  can  reach  from  30  #zm  to  over  200 
H m  (Bok,  1936a;  Peters  and  Bademan.  1963).  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  stem  segments  have  a  smaller  group 
range.  Pyramidal  cells  arc  unusual  in  that  their  ter¬ 
minal-segment  length  is  drastically  different  from 
that  of  other  segments. 

Since  the  distribution  of  segment  lengths  over  the 
tree  varies  widely,  this  factor  no  doubt  contributes  to 
the  range  of  shapes  as  well  as  sizes  of  dendritic  trees. 

Branch  power  ( n )  Tree  shape  is  influenced  by 
changes  in  the  cross-sectional  area  at  branch  points. 
One  way  to  assess  if  such  a  change  has  occurred  is  to 


determine  the  branch  power  n,  defined  as  the  expo¬ 
nent  that  satisfies 

D"  =  Vrf;  ,  (|) 

> 

where  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  parent  dendrite  and 
dj  is  the  diameter  of  the  /th  daughter  dendrite  (Figure 
6).  This  equation  describes  a  geometric  relationship 
between  tree  branches  and  has  been  found  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  describing  the  cable  properties 
of  neurons  when  both  geometric  and  electric  factors 
must  be  brought  together  (Rail,  1959). 

A  first  step  in  developing  the  equation  for  branch 
power  is  to  determine  the  input  conductance  of  an 
individual  dendritic  segment.  When  considering  elec- 


Fk.iri  6  Two  branch  power  rules:  n  =  3/2  and  n  -  2. 
The  3/2  power  law.  postulated  In  Rail  (1959).  was  believed 
to  be  important  for  conservation  of  electrical  charge  for 
electronic  spread  from  distal  parts  of  the  dendritic  tree.  In 
contrast,  a  conservation  of  cross-sectional  area  results  from 
a  square  law  when  the  volume  remains  constant  throughout 
the  dendritic  tree.  The  equivalent  volume  and  equivalent 
electrical  cylinders  are  illustrated  for  each  rule.  Surface 
area  (not  shown)  would  be  considerably  increased. 
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Figiri  5  Segment  lengths  are  sariable  within  dendritic 
trees:  however,  there  are  characteristic  limitations  on  the 
maximum  lengths.  Here  in  an  example  of  pyramidal-cell 
dendrites,  stem  segments  and  intermediate  segments  ex¬ 
tend  up  to  50-60  pm  (dots)  while  terminal  segments 
(squares)  exceed  200  pin.  Note  the  constrained  diameter 
range  of  the  terminal  segments.  The  diameters  were  re¬ 
corded  near  the  final  branch  point,  and  the  terminal  seg¬ 
ments  were  defined  In  the  Strahler  ordering  method. 

trotonic  properties  of  neurons,  it  is  common  prac  tice 
to  idealize  axons  and.  therefore,  dendritic  segments 
as  uniform  cylinders. 

The  input  conductance  G  of  a  cylinder  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  3/2  power  of  the  diameter  d. 

G  «  (2) 


where  R m  is  the  resistance  across  a  unit  area  of  mem¬ 
brane  and  R ,  is  the  specific  resistance  of  the  internal 
medium. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  treatment  of  electrotonus 
in  dendrites,  the  tree  was  collapsed  into  a  uniform 
cylinder.  In  order  to  perform  this  simplification, 
however,  passive  electrical  properties  of  cables  dictate 
that  the  input  conductances  on  each  side  of  a  branch 
point  must  be  the  same,  so  that  charge  is  not  lost. 
Thus 

f'pamit  =  -*  f'diuihlm  •  (3) 

Combining  Equations  2  and  3. 

'*D' *  =  {RJt.V'  ‘Vrf/2.  (4) 

J 

so  that 

D»  *  =  £<//”.  (51 

t 

This  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  3/2  power  rule. 

On  the  basis  of  published  photographs  of  Golgi- 
impregnated  motoneurons.  Rail  (1959)  found  that 
the  3/2  power  rule,  derived  from  theoretical  consid¬ 
eration.  did  indeed  hold  for  this  cell  type.  More  re¬ 
cently.  Lux.  Schubert,  and  Kreutzberg  (1970).  Bar¬ 
rett  and  Grill  (1974a.b),  and  our  own  studies  (Figure 
7)  have  verified  these  first  measurements. 

Similar  measurements  for  branching  in  pyramidal 
and  Purkinje  cells  do  not  support  the  3/2  power  rule 


Branch  Power  Rules 
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Fk.im  7  Histogram  for  branch  power  in  motoneurons. 
The  values  of  branch  power  for  individual  motoneuron 
branches  cluster  near  3/2.  Branch  power  was  obiained  bv 
solving  the  branch  power  equation  b\  successive  approxi¬ 
mation  (\ewton-Raphson  algorithm).  The  spread  for  the 
smaller  population  of  the  branch  powers  is  primarils  due 
to  the  sensitivity  of  the  method  for  very  large  daughter- 
branch  ratios.  Data  recorded  from  Golgi  preparations  of 
rat  spinal  cord. 

(Table  I;  Figure  8),  but  rather  approximate  a  square 
rule.  In  these  cells  charge  is  not  conserved  across 
branch  points.  The  important  point  to  be  considered 
here,  however,  is  that  in  cells  following  the  3/2  power 
rule,  cross-sectional  area  is  reduced  at  branch  points, 
but  in  those  following  the  square  rule,  cross-sectional 
area  is  conserved.  The  f  unctional  significance  of  these 
power  rules  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  (For 
a  detailed  discussion  see  Jack,  this  volume.) 

Daughter-branch  ratio  (R)  The  ratio  of  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  daughter-branch  processes  at  each  bifurcation 
defines  the  daughter-branch  ratio  R  (the  usual  range 
is  I- 10).  Equal  daughter  branch  diameters  (R  =  I) 
are  seldom  observed;  values  of  1.5-4  are  more  often 
found.  Clearly  this  parameter  (together  with  branch 
power)  alters  tree  shape  at  branch  points.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  a  bifurcation  having  a  daughter  ratio  of  4, 
the  larger-diameter  daughter  branch  will  require 
many  further  bifurcations  to  reach  the  terminal  di¬ 
ameter  than  will  the  smaller  daughter  branch.  If  this 
disparity  is  common,  the  entire  pattern  of  branch 
distribution  is  affected.  From  this  relationship  alone 
it  is  evident  that  daughter-branch  ratio  can  have  a 
deep  influence  on  tree  shape.  Specifically,  pyramidal- 
cell  apical  dendrites  have  very  high  (2-6)  daughter- 
branch  ratios  and  therefore  have  numerous  unequal 
bifurcations.  This  produces  a  relatively  narrow  tree 
growing  from  a  single  thick  trunk.  In  contrast,  the 
basal  dendrites  have  a  daughter  ratio  less  than  two. 


BRANCH  POWER 

(PYRAMIDAL  AND  PURKINJE  CELLS) 


Fit.  cm  8  In  pvramidal  and  Purkinje  cells,  branch  power 
was  determined  by  a  graphic  method  for  solving  the  power 
equation.  Plots  were  made  for  a  3/2  power  and  for  a  power 
of  2.  It  was  found  that,  on  average,  a  least-squares  fit.  for 
a  power  of  2.  had  a  slope  of  one  (this  illustration!.  Thus 
d]  =  d\  +  d\.  where  rf,  is  the  diameter  of  a  parent  and 
and  are  the  diameters  of  its  daughter  branches.  (Rat 
pyramidal  and  Purkinje  cells.) 


and  the  branching  number  at  each  level  is  almost 
constant  from  the  stem  to  the  terminal  segments  (Fig¬ 
ure  9B).  Thus  a  "bushy"  tree  is  produced  (compare 
Figures  I  A,  B  and  9). 

Although  mammalian  Purkinje  cells  also  have  close 
to  equal  bifurcations  throughout  the  tree,  numerous 
smaller  daughter  branches  are  also  found  on  large 
dendrites.  This  interspersion  of  small-diameter 
branches  (R  >  2)  results  in  a  very  dense  arbor. 

Spatial  orientation  A  complete  description  of  den¬ 
dritic  trees  requires  defining  the  tridimensional  ori¬ 
entation  of  each  segment.  Of  the  many  schemes  de¬ 
veloped  toward  this  end.  two  are  particularly  useful; 
the  application  of  principal-component  analysis 
(Brown,  1977)  and  the  use  of  polar  coordinates  (Pal- 
dino  and  Harth.  1977b).  Other  methods  in  use  only 
approximate  or  describe  limited  aspects  of  the  three- 
dimensional  relationship  of  processes  (see.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Uvlings  and  Smit,  1975;  Lindsay,  I977d).  We 
have  instituted  a  simplified  spherical  coordinate  sys¬ 
tem  very  similar  to  that  used  by  Paldino  and  Harth 
(1977b).  This  system  is  capable  of  defining  spatial 
relationships  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  catalog  the 
position  of  individual  segments  and  is  at  the  same 
time  flexible  enough  to  be  used  to  define  the  position 
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Apical  Dendrite 

Fir.i'RK  9  Daughter-branch  ratios  vary  consistently  over 
various  tree  types.  Topological  patterns  are  displaced  at- 
cording  to  Berry  et  al.  (1975)  for  each  reconstructed  den¬ 
drite.  The  numbers  at  the  bif  urcations  are  daughter-branch 
ratios.  In  apical  dendrites  of  pyramidal  cells  (A)  the  bifur¬ 
cations  of  the  main  stem  have  very  high  daughter-branch 
ratios  (2-6)  Basal  dendrites  (B).  on  the  other  hand,  have 
daughter-branch  ratios  less  than  two.  We  believe  that  this 
factor  is  most  important  in  determining  topological  type  in 
neuronal  form. 


of  an  entire  neuron  including  its  dendrites,  soma, 
and  axon.  Thus  the  location  and  extent  of  a  great 
number  of  neurons  can  be  compiled  for  comparative 
analysis.  (This  method  is  discussed  below.) 

Global  Parameters  The  combination  of  certain  of 
these  fundamental  parameters  (e.g.,  segment  length 
and  diameter)  forms  a  new  set,  that  of  global  param¬ 
eters.  These  parameters  are  important  because  they 
go  beyond  specific  aspects  of  shape  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  size  and  orientation  of  trees.  It  is 
at  the  level  of  global  parameters  that  cell  form  is  most 
clearly  related  to  function. 

Volume  Volume  is  a  measure  of  the  size  of  the 
dendritic  tree  and  has  a  close  correlation  to  soma  size 
(Mannen,  1966).  In  fact,  all  measurable  global  pa¬ 
rameters  (surface  area,  summed  segment  lengih, 
maximum  continuous  length)  are  correlated  with 
soma  size  (Shod.  1955;  Mannen,  1966;  Gelfan.  Kara, 
and  Ruchkin,  1970).  Likewise,  we  have  found  that 
the  volume  of  each  individual  dendritic  tree  is  cor- 


Bosol  Dendrite 

"Topological  tvpe"  refers  to  branching  patterns  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  length,  diameter,  and  orientation.  According  to  the 
dendritic  model  this  relationship  in  neurites  ran  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  four  fundamental  parameters:  branch  power,  seg¬ 
ment  taper,  terminal  diameter,  and  daughter-branch  ratio. 
The  most  marked  influence  is  that  of  the  daughter-branch 
ratio;  the  other  three  parameters  are  relatively  consistent 
within  cell  tvpes  and  thus  do  not  significantly  alter  the 
number  of  branch  levels  necessary  to  reach  the  terminal 
diameter. 

related  with  the  diameter  of  its  stem  (Figure  10B). 
Thus  the  distribution  of  each  of  these  parameters 
among  individual  dendrites  can  be  discerned  by 
measuring  the  diameters  of  the  stem  dendrites.  The 
correlation  of  global  parameters  with  soma  size  is  to 
be  expected  as  all  these  parameters  ultimately  reflect 
the  amount  of  cytoplasm  and  membrane  in  the  den¬ 
drites.  These  are  composed  of  molecular  entities 
which  must  be  maintained  by  the  machinery  of  the 
cell  factories  located,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cell 
soma  (Llinas  and  Iberall,  1977). 

Surface  area  The  dendritic  surface  area  is  the  larg¬ 
est  interactive  part  of  the  cell,  comprising  more  than 
809c  of  the  surface  in  some  neurons  (Mannen.  1966). 
Furthermore,  dendrites  have  recently  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  presynaptic  (Shepherd,  this  volume) 
as  well  as  postsynaptic  and  nonsynaptic  (Kreutzlierg. 
this  volume)  interactions.  The  surface  area  then  re¬ 
flects  the  capacity  of  a  cell  to  receive  (Rail,  1970)  and. 
in  many  cells,  to  contribute  inputs. 

Lcugf/i  The  length  of  dendritic  processes  has  been 
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Fit. cm  10  Correlation  tor  stem  diameter  with  total  length 
and  volume  ot  individual  dendritic  trees.  Each  point  rep- 

measured  in  a  number  of  ways  (Sh.oll.  1953:  Fox  and 
Barnard.  1957:  Schade  and  Van  Groenigen,  1961; 
Glaser  and  Van  der  Loos,  1965;  Mannen,  1966;  Gel- 
fan.  Kara,  and  Ruchkin.  1970;  Wann  et  al..  1973; 
Hillman,  Chtijo.  and  Llinas,  1974;  Lindsay  and  Schei- 
bel.  1974).  One  of  the  most  useful  measurements  is 
the  maximum  continuous  dendritic  length  (Gelfan. 
Kara,  and  Ruchkin.  1970)  since,  when  this  value  is 
combined  with  the  process  direction  (with  reference 
to  the  soma),  the  vector  quantity  spread  is  formed. 
Information  is  then  available  concerning  how  far  and 
in  which  direction  a  cell  sends  its  dendrites.  Used  in 
this  way.  length  is  the  only  global  parameter  to  com¬ 
bine  size  with  another  aspect  of  neuronal  morphol¬ 
ogy.  Furthermore,  when  length  and  diameter  are 
combined  with  orientation  (see  below),  a  complete 
description  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  cell  emerges. 

Orientation  Orientation,  as  a  fundamental  param¬ 
eter  (see  above),  describes  the  location  of  dendritic 
segments  and  processes  with  respect  to  each  other 
and  to  the  soma.  As  a  global  parameter,  orientation 
first  places  the  neuron  with  reference  to  major  brain 
landmarks  (e.g.,  hippocampus,  corpus  callosum)  and 
then  in  the  context  of  neighboring  structures  (e.g., 
other  neurons,  glia,  blood  vessels).  From  a  functional 
viewpoint,  the  most  important  of  these  structures  are 
the  neighboring  neurons,  for  these  comprise  the  cir¬ 
cuit  in  which  the  cell  functions. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  demonstrating  the 
specificity  of  cell  orientation  in  both  laminar  and  nu¬ 
clear  structures  (e.g..  Ramon  y  Cajal,  1909,  1911; 
Lorente  de  No,  1934;  Palay  and  Chan-Palay,  1974). 
Other  studies  have  been  most  valuable  in  determin¬ 
ing  precise  shifts  in  dendritic  projections  following 
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resents  a  single  tree  from  a  granule,  stellate,  or  pyramidal 
cell.  (Unpublished  results.) 

perturbations  (Clendinnen  and  Eayrs.  1961;  Schade 
and  Van  Groenigen,  1961;  Peters  and  Bademan. 
1963;  Colonnier,  1964;  Mungai,  1967;  Wong.  1967; 
Schade  and  Caveness,  1968:  Smit,  Uylings,  and  Vled- 
maat-Wansink.  1972;  Smit  and  Uylings,  1975;  Cole¬ 
man  et  al.,  1977;  Lindsay.  1977d;  Paldino  and  Harth, 
1977b).  Despite  the  important  contributions  of  this 
recent  work,  a  universal  method  capable  of  defining 
spatial  relationships  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  cata¬ 
log  and  compare  neurons  and  their  locations  has  not 
been  developed.  We  have  instituted  a  simplified 
spherical  coordinate  system,  similar  to  that  recently 
used  by  Paldino  and  Harth  (1977b),  which  may  meet 
this  need  (cf.  Peterson,  1955). 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  primary  reference 
point  is  the  soma  center,  around  which  an  imaginary 
sphere  is  drawn.  The  intersection  of  a  dendritic  proc¬ 
ess  with  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  defined  by  lati¬ 
tudinal  (range  0  to  180  degrees)  and  longitudinal 
(range  0  to  360  degrees)  coordinates.  The  application 
of  this  system  to  a  cortical  pyramidal  cell  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  11.  In  this  example  latitudinal  coordinates 
greater  than  90°  indicate  that  the  dendrite  projects 
away  from  the  pial-glial  surface  (Figure  11B).  Lon¬ 
gitudinal  coordinates  less  than  180°  indicate  that  the 
processes  project  caudally. 

Essentially  this  method  utilizes  two  common  ref¬ 
erences  to  yield  two  coordinate  points  for  each  site 
of  interest.  The  orientation  of  dendritic  stem  seg¬ 
ments  and  segments  at  branch  points  can  be  defined, 
thus  facilitating  descriptive  comparisons  and  catalog¬ 
ing  of  spatial  orientation.  (The  cell  body  itself  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  three-dimensional  Cartesian  coordinate 
system  which  is  fixed  for  a  given  brain  or  region.) 
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Ficurk  1 1  A  spherical-coordinate  method  for  dehning 
orientation  and  comparing  dendritic  branching.  Two  ref¬ 
erence  axes  are  established  in  order  to  limit  the  number  of 
coordinates  to  two  for  each  segment.  One  reference  is  an 
axis  that  might,  for  example,  extend  from  a  surface  of  a 
laminar  structure  perpendicularly  into  the  depth  of  the 
nervous  tissue.  This  axis  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
soma,  tree  base,  or  branch  point  and  represents  the  center 
of  the  sphere  (A).  The  orientation  of  the  dendritic  seg¬ 
ments  relative  to  this  axis  is  defined  by  two  coordinates: 
First,  a  latitudinal  (La)  coordinate  extends  from  0  to  180°. 
representing  a  north-south  relationship  (B).  where  north 
is  the  surface  of  a  laminar  structure  in  the  brain.  A  dendrite 


Topological  types  Each  dendritic  tree  can  be  cate¬ 
gorized  according  to  its  topological  type  (Berry  et  al„ 
1975).  The  assignment  of  a  tree  to  a  particular  cate¬ 
gory  depends  on  the  patterning  of  its  segments  and 
is  independent  of  their  length,  diameter,  or  orienta¬ 
tion  (Hoopen  and  Reuver,  1970).  The  four  funda¬ 
mental  parameters  determining  the  number  of 
branch  points  (stem  diameter,  terminal  diameter, 
branch  power,  daughter-branch  ratio)  influence  these 


that  extends  above  the  equatorial  zone.  90°.  projects  toward 
the  surface  and  has  an  (La)  angle  within  the  0-90°  range. 
Those  below  the  equatorial  zone  have  angles  between  90° 
and  1 80°.  Second,  the  orientation  of  these  dendrites  around 
this  north-south  axis  are  made  bv  longitudinal  (Lo)  coor¬ 
dinates  that  range  from  0°  to  360°_(C.).  The  zero  reference 
for  the  longitudinal  coordinates  is  related  to  another  com¬ 
mon  landmark  such  as  an  afferent,  efferent,  or  identifiable 
dendrite  that  is  consistently  limited  to  the  same  side  of  this 
north-south  axis.  It  is  important  that  this  reference  reflect 
the  convolution  and  the  curvature  of  the  cortex  so  that 
accurate  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  cells. 


patterns.  The  most  variable  of  these  (next  to  stem 
diameter),  daughter-branch  ratio,  makes  the  most 
significant  contribution  and  plays  a  major  role  in  de¬ 
termining  the  topological  type  of  a  dendritic  tree. 

This  approach  to  categorizing  neuronal  trees  has 
been  used  to  compare  the  probability  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  particular  branching  patterns  in  normal 
adults  (Berry  et  al.,  1975)  with  the  probability  of  their 
occurrence  in  animals  at  various  stages  of  develop- 
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mem  (Berry  and  Bradley.  1976b)  or  following  alter¬ 
ations  to  the  adult  nervous  system  (McConnell  and 
Berry.  1978). 

Arbonzatwnal  taper  Taper  in  neuronal  branches  is 
extremely  important  because  of  its  significance  in 
electrotonus  (Rail,  1959.  1962).  A  means  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  this  factor  is  to  determine  the  power  relationships 
for  each  arborization.  This  parameter  expresses  both 
branch  power  and  segment  taper  as  a  power  for  the 
entire  dendritic  tree  and  is  given  by  the  relationship 

=  +*,*,  +  •■•  +</,\  =  £</,*,. 

j 

where  £>s  is  the  diameter  of  the  stem  and  is  the 
diameter  of  the  jth  tree  terminal.  The  approach  is  a 
modification  of  Ralls  (1959,  1962)  branch-power 
equation  and  is  a  means  of  approximating  changes 
in  cross-sectional  area  for  the  entire  tree.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  power  equation  is  generated  by  software 
for  a  method  of  successive  approximation.  Further¬ 
more,  the  difference  in  cross-sectional  area  between 
the  stem  and  the  sum  of  the  terminals  can  be  com¬ 
bined  w  ith  length  to  establish  tree  taper.  Hillman  anti 
Gelbfish  (unpublished  observations)  have  determined 
the  arborizational  taper  of  basal  dendrites  of  pyram¬ 
idal  cells  and  produced  encouraging  results.  Further 
work  will  determine  its  usefulness. 

Structural  components  of  neuronal  form 

Having  established  basic  parameters  of  neuronal 
shape,  we  can  ask  what  intra-  or  extracellular  ele¬ 
ments  provide  the  structural  basis  for  neuronal  form. 
The  most  general  hypothesis  is  that  of  Porter  and 
Tilney  (1965),  who  suggested  that  the  subeellular  ele¬ 
ments  form  a  structural  core  underlying  the  shape  of 
cells.  Basically  it  is  assumed  that  cell  shapes  deviating 
from  a  sphere  require  an  intracellular  scaffold  or 
framework.  Thus  elongation  of  cells  would  require 
the  support  of  a  cvtoskeleton  composed  of  specific 
subeellular  organelles  (Tilney  and  Porter,  1967;  Ya- 
tnada.  Spooner,  and  Wessells,  1970).  Following  the 
ultrastructural  identification  of  microtubules  and 
neurofilaments  by  Schmitt  and  Geren  (1950).  inves¬ 
tigators  have  suggested  that  these  elements  may  be 
the  principal  components  of  this  cytoskeleton. 

Sl'Bcn  t.ci.AR  Strccti  rkn  Quantitative  analvsis  of 
neuronal  ultrastructure  has  been  limited,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  soma  and  axon.  Studies  determining 
soma  size  and  the  nucleus-to-< ytoplasm  ratio  are  the 
most  numerous  (Bok,  1956b.  1959;  Sholl.  1955;  Gel- 
fan.  Kara,  and  Ruchkin.  1970).  Little  information  has 


been  forthcoming  regarding  subeellular  structures 
that  may  be  correlated  to  nuclear  or  somatic  size. 

In  axons,  microtubules  and  neurofilaments  have 
been  the  primary  focus  for  analysis  (see  Schmitt. 

1968;  Wuerker  and  Kirkpatrick.  1972).  Most  quan-  q 
titative  studies  of  these  structures  have  been  limited 
to  correlating  tubule  and  filament  number  to  axon 
diameter  (Friede  and  Samorajski.  1970;  Zenker. 

Mayr.  and  Gruber,  1973).  However,  there  have  been 
two  attempts  to  determine  whether  axonal  tubules 
branch  or  are  lost,  after  they  leave  the  soma,  by  com-  ^ 

paring  the  number  of  tubules  in  the  axon  after  it 
emerges  from  the  central  nervous  system  with  the 
number  in  the  telodendron  (Weiss  and  Mayr,  1971; 

Zenker  and  Hohberg,  1973).  These  studies  are  not 
in  agreement,  and  further  investigation  is  needed. 

Qualitative  descriptions  of  filaments  and  tubules  in  * 
dendrites  of  pyramidal  and  Purkinje  cells  (Wuerker 
and  Kirkpatrick.  1972).  cerebral  cortical  cells  (Peters. 

1968,  1971).  motoneurons  (Wuerker  and  Pala\. 

1969).  and  Clarks  column  cells  (Smith.  1973)  have 
found  that  when  dendrites  are  viewed  in  cross  sec¬ 
tion.  tubules  are  evenly  dispersed  but  filaments  are  << 
usually  found  in  groups  (Figure  12).  Also,  the  den¬ 
sities  of  these  elements  vary  among  cell  types. 

In  studies  counting  both  filaments  and  tubules,  we 
have  verified  these  findings  for  three  cell  types  (Fig¬ 
ure  13 A.  C;  Table  II).  Specifically,  pyramidal-  and 
Purkinje-cell  dendrites  maintain  a  constant  microtu-  - 
bular  density  (Figure  13 A),  whereas  a  second  pattern 
is  found  in  motoneurons.  Here  the  tubule  density 
decreases  sharply  toward  the  base  of  the  tree  while 
the  smallest  branches  have  concentrations  close  to 
those  found  in  pyramidal-cell  dendrites  of  similar 
diameter  (Figure  13C). 

The  distribution  of  neurofilament'  also  depends 
on  cell  type.  Motoneurons  and  pyramidal  cells  have 
a  relatively  ronstant  filament  density.  In  fact,  in  most 
motoneuron  processes,  filament  density  surpasses 
tubule  density  (see  Figure  I3A.  B).  Purkinje  cells,  for 
the  most  part,  lack  neurofilaments. 

T SHI  i  II 
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Ficari  12  Distribution  of  tubules  and  filaments  in  a  mo¬ 
toneuron  dendrite.  Here  an  elettron  mic  rograph  from  the 
sentral  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  demonstrates  the  general 
distribution  of  mit  rotubules  and  neurofilanients  in  (m« 
section.  Preparation  stained  with  uransl  acetate  and  lead 
citrate.  (T.  tubules:  F.  filaments;  FR.  smooth  endoplasmic 
retie  uhim.) 

CoRRH-A TIONS  BfTWFFN  StlAPt  P.ARAMt  Tt.RS  AM) 
Si’BCFU.i  i.AR  Componknts  One  of  the  major  ques¬ 
tions  generated  by  these  findings  is  whether  mil  ro- 
tuhules  and  neurofilaments,  or  indeed  other  cellular 
organelles,  represent  components  of  a  structural 
framework  that  helps  define  the  shape  of  neuronal 
somata  and  processes.  This  is  a  problem  we  are  just 
beginning  to  explore,  and  the  following  results  are 
the  first  from  an  approach  that  promises  to  play  an 
important  part  in  our  studs  of  neuronal  form. 

Stem  Ammeter  The  clearest  correlation  between  c\- 
toskeletal  structures  and  parameters  of  form  is  found 
with  stem  diameter.  In  fact,  this  is  true  for  the  di¬ 
ameter  not  just  of  the  stem,  hut  of  all  segments.  For 
this  reason  all  segments,  including  stem  and  terminal 
segments,  will  he  considered  here.  There  is  a  clear 
correlation  between  number  of  microtubules  and 
neurofilaments  and  segment  diameter  in  Purkinje 
cells  (Figure  12).  pyramidal  tells  (Figure  13A).  and 
motoneurons  (Figure  13C).  In  order  to  understand 
the  relationship  of  mil  rotubules  and  neurofilaments 
to  segment  diameter,  one  must  consider  not  onl\  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  elements  with  in¬ 
creases  in  diameter,  hut  also  ( 1 )  <  hanges  in  the  density 
of  these  elements  and  (2)  the  ratio  of  inicrotuhiile  to 
neurofilament  density  (’Fable  II).  The  three  cell  types 


studied  will  be  considered  sequentially,  beginning 
with  the  simplest  rase — the  Purkinje  cell. 

In  Purkinje  cells,  microtubule  numbers  increase 
with  segment  diameter  and  maintain  a  constant,  al¬ 
though  relatively  low,  density  (28//xm2).  This  cell  con¬ 
tains  almost  no  neurofilaments;  therefore  the  tubules 
are  clearly  correlated  with  and  may  play  a  major  role 
in  establishing  segment  diameter  (Figure  13B).  Py¬ 
ramidal  cells  have  a  higher  densitv  of  tubules 
(71/jim2)  and  also  contain  neurofilamenis.  Although 
the  tubule-to- filament  ratio  is  1 4;  1 .  the  filament  densitv 
is  fairly  constant,  and  both  these  elements  doubtless 
contribute  to  determining  the  segment  diameter  in 
this  cell  type  (Figure  13B). 

The  most  complicated  case  is  the  motoneuron. 
Here  tubule  density  decreases  with  increased  seg¬ 
ment  diameter,  but  there  is  a  significant  number  of 
filaments  and  their  densitv  is  constant  (Figure  13D). 
Again,  at  least  one  element,  the  neurofilament,  can 
he  clearly  correlated  with  diameter. 

This  correlation  between  segment  diameter  and 
rytoskcletal  elements  suggests  that  these  structures 
may  provide  the  framework  for  dendritic  processes 
and  so  may  contribute  significantly  to  determining 
the  diameter  of  the  branches  of  dendritic  trees.  While 
the  observation  that  the  total  stein  cross-sectional  area 
is  proportional  to  soma  volume  is  intriguing  (see  Fig¬ 
ure  3).  very  little  can  be  said  about  this  relationship 
since  little  is  known  about  the  ultrastructural  basis  of 
soma  si/e. 

Terminal  diameter  There  are  two  aspects  of  termi¬ 
nal-segment  diameter  that  bear  further  considera¬ 
tion:  (1)  the  sharp  lower  size  limit,  and  (2)  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  terminal  segments  with  spins 
branches  and  those  without.  First,  the  clear  and  con¬ 
sistent  relationship  between  segment  diameter  and 
tubule  number  suggests  that  the  smallest  diameters 
may.  in  fact,  reflect  the  space  needed  to  contain  a 
certain  number  of  tubules — the  number  required  to 
maintain  the  process.  This  suggestion  finds  support 
in  the  observation  that  terminals  hearing  spines  ate 
wider.  Preliminary  studies  of  electron  micrographs 
indicate  that  these  processes  do  not  contain  more  tu¬ 
bules  hut  have  more  endoplasmic  reticulum  than  do 
the-  narrower  terminal  processes. 

Segment  taper  Although  the-  tapering  between 
branch  points  decreases  the  process  surface  area,  it 
reduces  the'  process  volume  even  more.  Thus,  as  a 
segment  tapers  either  the  density  of  the  cvtoskeletal 
elements  must  increase  or  t licit  number  must  de¬ 
crease.  These  results  suggest  that  the  latter  mas  he 
the  case  and  that  tapering  is  associated  with  a  de¬ 
crease  in  neurofilament  niiinbei.  Although  this  re¬ 
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quires  further  investigation.  I  have  found  that  while 
cells  with  the  most  marked  taper — motoneurons — 
contain  the  highest  densits  of  filaments  (38.6//tinr), 
this  density  remains  constant  as  the  diameter  of  proc¬ 
esses  decreases. 

The  uhrastruclural  basis  for  the  unusually  large 
taper  seen  in  motoneuron  (Barrett  and  Crill,  1974a) 
and  pyramidal-cell  stem  segments  is  different.  In 


these  instances  the  stem  taper  is  correlated  with  the 
extension  of  Golgi  complex  and  rough  endoplasmic 
reticulum  (see  Peters,  Palay,  and  Webster.  1976)  into 
the  base  of  the  arbor. 

Branch  power  The  finding  of  cell  types  obeying  the 
3/2  power  rule  (motoneurons)  and  the  square  power 
rule  (pyramidal  and  Purkinje  cells)  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  if  one  considers  the  distribution  of  microtu- 
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Figure  13  Microtubule  and  filament  densities  and  their 
correlation  to  branch  power.  (A)  Tubules  (broken  lines) 
within  Purkinje-  and  pyramidal-cell  dendritic  trees  follow 
a  constant  density  throughout  the  range  of  cross-set  lional 
profiles  for  different  parts  of  the  arbor.  Pvramidal-tell  tu¬ 
bules  have  the  highest  density  while  Purkinje  tells  are 
somewhat  less  concentrated.  Filament  densitv  (solid  lines) 
in  pyramidal  cells  is  nearlv  uniform.  The  Purkinje-cell  fil¬ 
aments  are  not  prominent  or  lacking  and  thus  could  not 
be  quantitated.  (Compiled  from  data  bv  Hillman.  Gelbfish. 
Llinas.  and  Iberall.)  (B)  The  diameter  of  a  bifurcating  tree 
(right)  and  an  equivalent  cylinder  (left)  are  illustrated  for 
a  branch  power  of  2  (e.g.,  pyramidal  and  Purkinje  cells). 
Note  that  as  the  segments  bifurcate,  the  diameter  decreases 
while  the  equivalent  cylinder  maintains  the  same  diameter 
over  the  tree:  thus  cross-sectional  area  is  conserved.  The 
subcellular  filaments  (solid  lines)  and  microtubules  (broken 
lines)  maintain  uniform  tubule  and  filament  concentra¬ 
tions.  (C.)  Filaments  (solid  lines)  in  motoneurons  have  a 
uniform  density  throughout  the  extent  of  cross-sectional 
profiles  for  dendrites  of  different  diameters.  In  contrast, 
the  microtubules  in  the  same  profiles  decreased  in  densitv 
for  profiles  with  larger  diameters.  Note  that  in  the  larger 
profiles,  the  densities  of  filaments  and  tuhules  are  nearlv 
equal.  It  appears  that  filaments  take  over  the  role  of  main¬ 
taining  diameter  for  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  subtellular 
structures  were  quantitated  in  the  ventral  horn  of  the  rat 
spinal  cord.  (Compiled  from  unpublished  data  bv  Hillman 
and  Gelbfish.)  (D)  The  diumcHT  of  a  bifurcating  arl>or 
having  a  3/2  power  and  taper  (right)  and  its  equivalent 
cylinder  (left).  The  reduction  in  diameter  at  each  bifurca¬ 
tion  for  branch  power  3/2  is  significantlv  greater  than  that 
which  occurs  for  branching  with  a  power  of  two  (B  above). 
In  the  equivalent  cylinder  each  branch  point  results  in  a 
decrease  in  diameter  and  thus  in  cross-sectional  area.  Fc li¬ 
the  two  branches  illustrated,  the  first  level  represents  the 
diameter  for  a  cross-sectional  area  from  two  daughters, 
while  the  second  represents  this  equivalent  diameter  for 
four  daughters.  As  shown  in  C.  filament  densitv  remains 
constant,  thus  they  end  (D.  solid  lines)  or  condense  into 
fewer  structures  for  each  branch  level.  Tubules  (broken 
lines),  on  the  other  hand,  converge  centripetallv  or.  con¬ 
versely,  decrease  their  density  toward  the  base. 


bules  and  neurofilaments,  and  their  relationship  to 
diameter,  in  these  neurons. 

Consider  first  Purkinje  and  pyramidal  cells.  Since 
the  cross-sectional  area  is  maintained  throughout  the 
arborizations  (n  =  2),  the  trees  can  be  modeled  as 
simple,  uniform  cylinders  (Figure  13B).  (The  simpli¬ 
fying  assumption  that  branch  power  is  constant 
throughout  the  tree  has  been  made.  Our  data  show 
a  large  amount  of  variability — see  Table  I  and  Figures 
7  and  8 — but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  technical 
difficulties  encountered  in  determining  the  diameters 
of  small  segments.)  This  finding,  coupled  with  the 
observation  that  the  microtubules,  the  major  den¬ 
dritic  cytoskeletal  elements  in  these  cells,  maintain  a 
constant  density  throughout  the  tree,  supports  the 


hypothesis  that  microtubules  (together  with  neurofil¬ 
aments  in  pyramidal  cells)  are  important  determi¬ 
nants  not  onlv  of  process  diameter  but  ultimately  of 
branch  power  and  dendritic  volume. 

Motoneurons  present  a  more  complex  case  in  that 
neurohlaments  and  microtubules  must  both  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Because  these  cells  have  a  branch  power  of 
3/2.  the  cross-sectional  area  and  volume  of  each  proc¬ 
ess  are  reduced  at  branch  points;  that  is.  the  dendritic 
tree  must  be  represented  as  a  tapering  cylinder  (Fig¬ 
ure  13D).  (Note  that  this  is  a  geometric  rather  than 
an  electrical  representation  of  the  cell.  Furthermore, 
the  total  membrane  surface  area  increases  toward  the 
dendritic  terminals:  thus  volume  and  surface  area 
must  be  considered  separately.)  Neurofilaments 
probablv  determine  this  taper,  since  their  numbers 
must  decrease  toward  the  peripherv  if  their  densitv 
is  to  be  kept  constant.  The  filament  number  is  prob¬ 
able  reduced  gradually  between  branc  h  points,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  taper  found  in  the  individual 
segments  of  these  cells  (see  Lux.  Schubert,  and 
Kreutzberg.  1970:  Barrett  and  drill.  197-la). 

In  motoneurons  the  findings  that  the  microtubule 
densitv  is  increased  at  branch  points  and  that  »  =  3/2 
(i.e..  the  volume  decreases  at  branches)  support  the 
view  that  the  number  of  microtubules  is  constant  in 
this  cell  type.  This  proposal  finds  support  in  the  work 
of  Weiss  and  Mavr  (1971)  who  studied  microtubule 
numbers  in  sensory  and  motoneuron  axons  and 
found  that  tubule  numbers  were  constant  across 
branch  points.  They  concluded  that  tubules  begin  at 
the  soma  and  extend  to  the  terminals  without  branch¬ 
ing  or  being  lost  (this  mav  not  be  the  case  in  all 
motoneuron  axons:  see  Zenker  and  Hohberg.  1973). 
Hence,  our  results  suggest  that  tubule  numbers  are 
constant  in  the  dendrites  of  motoneurons  and  pvram- 
idal  and  Purkinje  cells  (in  the  last  two  cell  types, 
tubule  density  and  process  volume  are  both  constant). 

Thus  both  those  cells  in  whit  h  the  dendritic  volume 
can  be  modeled  as  a  uniform  c  ylinder  (pvramidal  and 
Purkinje)  and  those  in  which  it  is  best  modeled  as  a 
tapering  cylinder  (motoneurons)  have  cvtoskeletal 
elements  whose  densitv  is  constant  throughout  the 
dendritic  tree:  tubules  in  the  former  tase.  filaments 
in  the  latter.  Cvtoskeletal  elements  tan  therefore  lie 
closely  correlated  with  the  diameter  of  dendritic 
processes  and  with  their  volume.  In  fact,  although 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  these  structures  "de¬ 
termine"  the  si/e  of  dendrites.  I  would  support  this 
viewpoint  rather  than  its  converse  (i.e..  that  the  si/e 
of  the  dendrites  determines  their  contents). 

Finallv,  I  would  pro|>ose  that  the  reason  ftfamrnt 
density  (not  tubule  densitv)  is  maintained  in  ta|ter ing 
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trees  is  that  microtubule  numbers  are  held  constant 
in  dendritic  trees  and  therefore  cannot  serve  alone 
as  the  shaping  scaffold  of  tapering  processes  (al¬ 
though  they  can  provide  structural  support). 

Daughter-branch  ratio  This  parameter  is  essentially 
one  of  diameter  (daughter-branch  ratio  is  a  ratio  of 
diameters);  thus  the  arguments  for  the  ultrastruc- 
tural  basis  for  segment  diameter  are  applicable.  The 
relevant  question  here  is  whether  the  cytoskeletal  ele¬ 
ments  contribute  to  establishing  the  ratio  itself.  Al¬ 
though  Weiss  and  Mayr  (1971)  determined  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  components  between  daughter 
branches,  they  did  not  report  the  diameters  of  the 
branches,  and  their  data  do  not  shed  any  light  on  this 
problem.  There  is,  in  fact,  reason  to  believe  that  ul- 
trastructural  elements  contribute  to  the  cytoskeleton 
as  an  underlying  base  for  the  daughter-branch  ratio. 
This  question  bears  further  study. 

Segment  length  and  orientation  The  orientation  and 
length  of  dendritic  segments  are  both  parameters  lor 
which  there  are,  at  this  time,  no  direct  ultrastructural 
correlates. 

Developmental  determinants  of  the  fundamental 
parameters  of  shape 

The  ontogenetic  process  that  gives  rise  to  form  in  the 
CNS  has  been  studied  extensively  for  over  100  years 
(Boll.  1873).  From  more  recent  studies  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  major  factors  operating  during 
development  fall  into  two  classes,  those  contfolled 
directly  by  the  genome  of  each  cell  (intrinsic  factors) 
and  those  arising  from  interactions  between  cells  (ex¬ 
trinsic  factors)  (see  Rakic.  1974,  1975;  Berry  and 
Bradley,  1976a. b;  Lash  and  Burger,  1977).  In  neu¬ 
rons,  intrinsic  /actors  control  cell  division  and  the  elon¬ 
gation  of  the  cytoplasmic  structures  and  membrane 
into  elaborate  ramifications.  As  shown  in  culture,  iso¬ 
lated  neurons  and  neuroblasts  branch  and  form  ar¬ 
borizations  characteristic  of  neurons  (Bray,  1970, 
1973).  Extrinsic  factors  arise  from  the  specific  inter¬ 
active  properties  of  glia  (Guillery,  Sobkowicz,  and 
Scott,  1970;  Rakic,  1971,  1974)  and  nerve  cells.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  arrival  of  the  afferent 
plexus  (Morest,  I969a.b)  and  the  subsequent  forma¬ 
tion  of  synapses  (Skoff  and  Hamburger,  1974; 
Vaughn.  Henrikson,  and  Grieshaber,  1974).  In  ad¬ 
dition.  fiber  bundles,  blood  vessels,  and  brain  surface 
areas  passiveh  influence  the  shape  of  developing 
neurons. 

A  major  question  here  is  whether  correlations  can 
be  found  between  the  parameters  of  form  and  the 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic  developmental  factors.  Certainly 


shape  parameters  will  not  be  determined  entirely  by 
intrinsic  or  by  extrinsic  factors  but  will,  rather,  result 
from  their  cooperative  interaction.  Nevertheless,  cer¬ 
tain  parameters  may  be  dominated  by  one  or  another 
of  these  factors. 

Because  consistent  aspects  of  cell  shape  are  likely 
to  be  controlled  by  the  genome  (for  example,  through 
the  synthesis  of  subcellular  components),  one  expects 
that  cytoskeletal  elements  and  those  shape  parame¬ 
ters  that  they  influence  will  be  determined  largely  by 
intrinsic  factors.  One  approach  to  testing  this  reason¬ 
ing  is  to  search  for  invariances  or  constraints  in  shape 
parameters  within  cell  types.  On  the  other  hand,  var¬ 
iable  parameters  are  more  likely  to  be  dominated  by 
extrinsic  factors  and  would  reflect  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  usually  found  in  the  environment  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  each  developing  cell.  In  this  type 
of  analysis  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  a  uniform 
external  field  (such  as  is  found  in  the  cerebellum)  can 
be  responsible  for  the  consistent  spatial  orientation 
found  in  some  cell  types  (for  example,  the  planar 
character  of  the  Furkinje-cell  dendritic  tree). 

In  pursuit  of  this  line  of  thought  I  have  included 
(when  appropriate)  the  variance  of  the  values  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  f  undamental  parameters  of  shape  (see 
Table  1).  I  would  suggest  that  those  aspects  of  cell 
shape  that  show  the  least  variability  (e.g.,  sum  of 
cross-sectional  areas  of  stem  dendrites,  terminal-seg¬ 
ment  diameter,  branch  power)  are  controlled  by  in¬ 
trinsic  factors  and  that  those  that  vary  widely  (e.g., 
segment  length  and  orientation)  are  controlled  by 
extrinsic  factors.  Some  support  for  this  hypothesis 
can  be  found  in  the  published  studies  of  neuronal 
development  that  are  described  below. 

PARAMETERS  DOMINATED  BY  INTRINSIC.  FACTORS 
These  and  other  investigations  (Rail,  1959;  Lux. 
Schubert,  and  Kreutzberg,  1970;  Barrett  and  Grill, 
1974a)  have  demonstrated  that  some  parameters  of 
form  show  little  variability. 

Although  the  size  and  shape  of  the  soma  are  two 
or  the  most  constant  features  of  cells  (Bok.  1936b. 
1959)  and  represent  the  basis  of  cvtoarchitectonic 
classifications  (Campbell,  1905),  the  underlying  ultra- 
structural  basis  for  soma  size  is,  to  date,  unknown. 

Although  neuronal  processes  are  not  as  constant  as 
the  soma,  there  are  three  aspects  that  are  relatively 
invariant  and  about  whose  ultrastructural  basis  some 
speculations  can  be  made.  The  factors  are  (I )  the  sum 
of  the  cross-sectional  areas  of  the  stem  processes,  (2) 
the  terminal-segment  diameter,  and  (3)  branch 
power.  These  three  parameters  of  tree  shape,  and 
segment  taper  as  well,  are  all  measurements  of  di- 
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ameter  and  thus  probably  depend  ultimately  on  the 
number  of  cytoskeletal  elements  such  as  neurotubules 
and  neurofilaments  whose  synthesis  and  organization 
into  a  cytoskeleton  is  presumably  controlled  by  the 
genome  of  each  cell  and  little  influenced  by  external 
factors. 

Studies  by  Yamada  and  co- workers  (1970)  showed 
that  microtubules  were  essential  to  neurite  length¬ 
ening.  When  microtubule  formation  was  stopped  by 
application  of  colchicine,  all  processes  failed  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  some  retracted.  Thus  the  microtubules  were 
believed  to  form  a  structural  framework  which  was 
necessary  for  the  elongation  and  stabilization  of 
newly  formed  processes. 

The  role  of  microtubules  in  determining  the  three 
parameters  listed  above  has  not  been  addressed.  One 
might  speculate  how  the  volume  of  a  cell  dendritic 
tree  may  be  established  genetically  through  limiting 
the  number  of  tubules,  filaments,  or  other  cytoskel¬ 
etal  elements.  In  the  simplest  case,  tubules  alone  are 
considered.  One  may  propose  that  a  cell  generates  a 
given  number  of  tubules  (composed  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  tubulin)  which  continue  to  the  terminals 
without  dividing.  If  a  constant  tubule  density  is  main¬ 
tained,  then  regardless  of  the  topology  of  the  den¬ 
dritic  tree,  the  total  volume  of  the  tree  is  predeter¬ 
mined  by  the  number  of  stem  microtubules  and  their 
density.  The  conditions  listed  above  are  not  unreal¬ 
istic,  for  our  results  indicate  that  they  are  met  in  at 
least  one  cell  type — the  pyramidal-cell  basal  den¬ 
drites.  In  light  of  this  suggestion,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  sum  of  the  stem  segments  is  correlated  to 
soma  size  (Figure  3).  since  the  stem-segment  diame¬ 
ters  merely  reflect  the  number  and  density  of  their 
microtubules. 

Parameters  Dominated  by  Extrinsic  Factors 
There  are  four  fundamental  parameters  of  form  that 
show  considerable  variability:  (I)  the  number  of  den¬ 
dritic  stems  emerging  from  the  soma,  (2)  segment 
length,  (3)  segment  orientation,  and  (4)  daughter- 
branch  ratio.  These  parameters  are  determined  by 
the  interactive  influence  (extrinsic)  of  properties  of 
the  interacting  elements.  Added  to  these  influences 
are  passive  factors. 

Stem  diameter  The  diameter  of  individual  stem  seg¬ 
ments  and  their  distribution  over  the  soma  surface 
vary  considerably  from  cell  to  cell.  There  is  some 
support  for  the  proposal  that  this  feature  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  interaction  of  the  developing  cells  with 
the  environment.  For  example,  although  mammalian 
Purkinjc  cells  show  a  marked  potential  to  form  more 
than  one  dendrite  (as  demonstrated  by  the  appear¬ 


ance  of  numerous  filopodia),  adult  cells  have  but  one 
dendritic  tree  (Ramon  y  Cajal,  191 1,  1929).  This  sin¬ 
gle  tree  may  result  from  the  strong  influence  of  a 
climbing  fiber  (Kornguth  and  Scott,  1972).  Following 
the  capping  of  one  pole  of  the  soma  by  this  afferent 
(Ramon  y  Cajal,  1911,  1929;  Bradley  and  Berry. 
1976),  the  only  successful  process  extends  from  this 
pole.  Subsequently  all  available  microtubules  and 
neurofilaments  have  but  two  pathways — the  single 
dendrite  and  the  axon. 

In  contrast,  pyramidal  cells  migrate  away  from 
their  strong  afferent  (and  in  doing  this,  awav  from 
the  cortical  surface)  (Ramon  y  Cajal.  1929;  Rakic. 
1972).  In  this  process  the  soma  moves  “downward." 
leaving  the  future  apical  dendritic  process  in  its  wake 
(Rakic,  1972).  Alter  arriving  at  its  destined  cortical 
level,  multiple  afferents  interact  with  certain  filopo¬ 
dia  to  direct  the  basal  dendrites  (see  Schade  and  Van 
Groenigen.  1961;  Figures  4  and  5). 

In  the  same  way.  cells  developing  in  a  completelv 
isotropic  field  (e.g.,  the  spiny  cells  of  the  caudate 
nucleus  and  central  inferior  olivary  cells)  have  spher¬ 
ically  radiating  dendritic  trees  (Scheibel  and  Scheibel. 
1955;  Fox  et  al.,  1971). 

Segment  length  There  is  also  some  evidence  from 
developmental  studies  that  segment  length  is  largelv 
determined  by  extrinsic  influences  (Berry  and  Brad¬ 
ley,  1976b;  Bradley  and  Berry.  1976).  Developing 
cells  express  the  potential  to  branch  by  producing 
numerous  filopodia;  however,  the  establishment  of 
one  of  these  mobile  fingers  into  a  stable  process,  with 
its  own  growth  cone  (see  Tennyson,  1970).  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  successful  interaction  with  surround¬ 
ing  structures  (Vaughn.  Henrikson.  and  Grieshaber. 
1974).  Once  process  status  is  achieved,  the  length  of 
each  segment  depends  on  the  sites  at  which  one  or 
more  filopodia  are  again  stabilized  as  processes,  and 
these  then  extend  further,  each  with  a  growth  cone. 
This  continues  until  a  mature  neuron  is  formed. 
Thus  the  selection  of  filopodia  determines  the  initial- 
segment  length,  the  number  of  daughters  at  each 
branch  point  (Berry  and  Bradley,  1976b).  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  orientation  (see  below)  of  each  segment. 
These  initial-segment  lengths  are  not  fixed  (Berry 
and  Bradley.  1976b),  but  can  be  altered  as  other  de¬ 
veloping  processes  enter  the  area  (e.g.,  afferents  and 
the  dendrites  of  surrounding  neurons).  Under  the 
influence  of  these  processes  the  segment  lengthens, 
largely,  it  seems,  to  provide  room  for  these  fibers. 
The  interaction  between  the  filopodia  and  the  sur¬ 
round  occurs  through  induction  from  synaptic  affer¬ 
ents  (Morest,  1 969a. b;  Vaughn,  Henrikson.  and 
Grieshaber,  1974)  and  bv  surface  recognition  of  fil- 
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opodia  by  other  surrounding  structures  (see  Guillery. 
Sobkowicz.  and  Scott.  1970;  Rakic,  1974.  1975;  Berry 
and  Bradley.  1976a,b). 

Spatial  orientation  The  spatial  orientation  of  seg¬ 
ments,  and  ultimately  of  the  entire  arborization, 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  extrinsic  factors.  In  this 
context  the  selection  of  hlopodia  determines  the  di¬ 
rection  of  successful  processes  (although  certain  pref¬ 
erences  mav  be  provided  intrinsically).  For  example, 
the  highly  restricted  directional  growth  of  the  Pur- 
kinje-cell  dendritic  tree  (Figure  1)  is  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  interaction  with  parallel  fibers  to  form 
synapses  (Rakic.  1974).  Similarly,  tissue-culture  stud¬ 
ies  indicate  that  the  achievement  of  the  unique  shapes 
of  nerve  cells,  which  we  recognize  as  dendritic  and 
axonal  trees,  are  highly  dependent  on  the  external 
interactions  of  the  cells  during  development.  Al¬ 
though  some  studies  show  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  branching  in  the  absence  of  specifically  organized 
afferents  (Pomerat  et  at..  1967;  Privat  and  Drian. 
1976)  and  that  isolated  cells  form  characteristic  ar¬ 
borizations  (Bray.  1970.  1973),  forms  typical  of  the 
area  of  origin  of  these  cells  do  not  occur  unless  their 
normal  afferents  are  present  (Wolf  and  Dubois-Da- 
laq,  1970;  Privat  and  Drian.  1976). 

Daughter-branch  ratio  Little  work  has  been  directed 
toward  understanding  the  determinants  of  daughter- 
branch  ratios.  The  selection  of  the  dominant  filopo- 
dium  is  determined  by  developmental  interactions 
w  ith  the  surrounding  field  (the  influence  of  afferent 
fibers  is  especially  marked;  see  Morest,  1969a,b; 
Berry  and  Bradley,  1976b).  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
promising  direction  in  which  to  look  for  the  deter¬ 
minants  of  this  parameter. 

Conclusion  and  summary 

Utilizing  computerized  three-dimensional  recording 
and  analysis,  I  have  described  the  shapes  of  arbori¬ 
zations  in  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  seven  fun¬ 
damental  parameters.  The  basis  of  this  model  is  that 
the  stem  and  succeeding  segments  are  successively 
divided  by  bifurcations  until  a  limiting  (terminal)  di¬ 
ameter  is  reached.  Thus  stem  diameter  and  terminal 
diameter  are  two  fundamental  parameters.  A  third 
parameter,  segment  length,  is  the  distance  between 
branch  points.  Three  other  parameters  are  related  to 
branch  points.  First,  branch  power  measures  any 
change  in  the  cross-sectional  area  across  branch 
points.  Second,  daughter-branch  ratio  (the  ratio  of 
the  diameters  of  the  daughter  branches)  represents 
the  distribution  of  cross-sectional  areas  between 
daughter  branches.  Third,  the  orientation  of  these 


segments  is  a  measure  of  the  angle  and  direction  of 
each  segment  at  the  branch  point.  An  additional  pa¬ 
rameter,  segment  taper,  is  needed  in  those  neurons 
exhibiting  a  decrease  in  segment  diameter  between 
branch  points. 

Variations  in  neuronal  form  (characterized  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  shape  of  the  soma  and  of  dendritic 
arborizations)  result  from  shifts  in  underlying  intra¬ 
cellular  structures.  These  structures  compose  a  cy- 
toskeleton  that  stabilizes  elongation  and  provides  a 
structural  base  for  dendritic  diameter.  Microtubules 
are  a  fundamental  component  of  this  cytoskeletal 
core  and  extend,  without  branching,  from  their  ori¬ 
gin  at  the  soma  to  the  dendritic  terminals.  Further¬ 
more.  by  maintaining  tubule  density,  the  total  cross- 
sectional  area  (volume)  remains  constant  from  the 
stem  through  all  the  terminals.  In  some  cell  types  this 
volume  decreases  toward  the  terminals.  Here  fila¬ 
ments  in  high  density  appear  to  increase  the  cross- 
sectional  area  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  This  decreases 
the  tubule  density  for  the  same  region,  yet  the  fila¬ 
ment  concentration  remains  constant  (filaments  are 
lost  progressively  as  the  total  dendritic  volume  de¬ 
creases  distally). 

During  development,  the  sculpturing  of  this  cyto¬ 
skeletal  core  into  arborizations  takes  place  through 
an  interplay  between  intrinsic  influences  provided 
through  the  subcellular  structures  and  interactive  in¬ 
fluences  that  occur  between  the  neuron  and  its  sur¬ 
round.  The  following  summary  is  presented  to  bring 
together  some  current  thinking  on  neuronal  form. 

Three  fundamental  parameters  (sum  of  the  stem 
diameters,  branch  power,  terminal  diameter)  show- 
little  variation  and  are  believed  to  be  primarily  con¬ 
trolled  by  intrinsic  factors  during  development. 
These  parameters  have  a  strong  correlation  with  sub- 
cellular  structures.  Segment  taper  is  probably  also  a 
member  of  this  category.  In  contrast,  individual  stem 
diameter,  segment  length,  daughter-branch  ratio, 
and  segment  orientation  all  show  significant  variabil¬ 
ity.  The  developmental  process  that  organizes  the 
subcellular  components  into  the  cytoskeleton  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  four  parameters  is  predominantly  con¬ 
trolled  by  interactive  (extrinsic)  influences. 

Soma  volume  reflects  subcellular  structures  whose 
number  is  determined  by  the  genome,  which  in  turn 
constrains  the  total  available  volume  of  all  dendritic 
structures  of  a  cell.  This  volume  is  constrained  by 
components  of  the  cytoskeleton.  basically  tubules. 
The  stem  diameter  of  eac  h  dendrite  is  determined 
by  tubule  numbers,  possibly  from  a  total  pool  (in 
some  cells  filaments  are  an  added  fac  tor).  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  cross-sectional  area  between  individual 
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dendrites  on  a  soma  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
"strength’'  of  the  interaction  with  surrounding  struc¬ 
tures.  This  selection  process  determines  the  number 
of  tubules  within  eac  h  stem.  The  volume  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  tree  follows  as  a  dependence  on  the  numbers 
of  tubules  and  filaments  that  compose  the  stem  di¬ 
ameter  while  the  length  of  segments  distributes  the 
volume. 

In  arborizations,  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
stem  is  reduced  by  the  generation  of  daughter 
branches.  The  first  branch  point  defines  the  initial- 
segment  length,  which  may  increase  with  intersper- 
sion  of  additional  neuropil  (Berry  and  Bradley. 
1976a).  At  each  branch  point  the  tubules  of  the  core 
are  divided  between  the  daughters  according  to  the 
"strength"  of  interactions  (filopodial  selection),  thus 
giving  rise  to  variations  in  the  daughter-branch  ratio. 
The  branch  power  is  determined  by  the  properties 
of  the  core.  For  example,  when  tubules  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  component,  the  cross-sectional  area  remains 
constant.  If  high  concentrations  of  filaments  are  pres¬ 
ent,  the  cross-sectional  area  is  reduced  across  the 
branch  point  and  along  segments.  Finally,  the  branch 
point  serves  to  determine  the  orientation  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  daughter  segments.  This  is  also  governed 
through  filopodial  selection  (extrinsic  factors).  The 
bifurcation  process  is  probably  complete  when  the 
tubule  number  is  reduced  to  a  level  such  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  division  is  insufficient  to  form  two  additional 
processes  (each  with  at  least  a  minimal  complement). 
Further  lengthening  of  terminal  segments  is  possible 
even  if  division  is  not.  (Thus  terminal  segments  can 
be  longer  than  other  segments:  see  Berry  and  Brad¬ 
ley,  1976a,b.) 

At  know  i.uigmi. vrs  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  expert 
technical  assistance  provided  by  S.  Chen.  S.  Cm  chi.  and  J. 
Gelbhsh  anti  the  computer  programming  provided  bv  M. 
Chujti  and  J.  Gelbfish.  Research  was  supported  hv  L'SI’HS 
grants  HD- 1 0931  from  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  and  XS- 13742  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  anti  Communicative  Dis¬ 
orders  and  Stroke. 
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Abstract 


Manipulation  of  several  sets  of  two-dimensional  cross  sectional  slices  of  computerized 
tomography  (CT)  or  magnetic  resonance  (MR)  data  and  the  mental  integration  of  such  a  large 
volume  of  information  are  major  problems  encountered  by  radiologists  and  surgeons  in  their 
attempt  to  make  diagnoses.  Contour  Medical  Systems  has  developed  a  physician's  Imaging 
console  and  a  user-friendly  interface  intended  to  make  this  information  immediately  avail¬ 
able  and  to  facilitate  image  analysis.  In  this  oaper  we  will  focus  on  the  development  of 
this  user  interface. 


Introduction 


With  the  development  of  increasingly  powerful  medical  imaging  scanners,  an  urgent  need 
exists  for  providing  radiologists  with  more  support  to  process  the  large  volume  of  generated 
data  (either  CT  or  MR).  Contour  Medical  Systems  has  developed  a  workstation,  the  CEMAX-1000, 
which  alleviates  this  lack  of  support  and  responds  to  physicians'  needs  to  store,  archive, 
view,  process, and  analyze  image  data.  The  major  innovation  of  this  tool  is  the  integration, 
into  one  system,  of  a  high-resolution  computer  graphics  system,  a  menu-oriented  interface 
using  a  digitizer  tablet  for  cursor  control  instead  of  a  keyboard,  and  a  large  bank  of 
high-level  functions  intended  for  extensive  image  analysis.  Substantial  effort  was  put  into 
the  development  of  this  easy-to-use  interface,  wherein  each  function  is  initiated  exclusive¬ 
ly  by  cursor  selection  from  color  menus. 


Basic  concepts  of  user  interfaces 


The  standard  interface  in  medical  imaging  consoles  uses  special  keypads  for  the  selection 
of  menu  items,  a  keyboard  for  text  input,  a  trackball  or  joystick  for  control  of  cursors 
on  images,  and  one  or  two  medium-resolution  grey  scale  screens  for  display.  Outside  the 
medical  world,  image  processing  systems  using  high-resolution  (up  to  1024  lines  x  1280 
pixels)  color  graphics  displays  have  been  well  established  for  a  long  time.  However, 
functions  are  still  selected  via  keyboard  commands  of  varying  complexity  with  the  associa¬ 
ted  problem  of  memorizing  the  commands.  Moreover,  dedicated  function  keys,  as  used  in  both 
medicai  and  CAD/CAM  fields,  either  impose  restrictions  on  the  number  of  functions  available 
per  menu  or  lead  to  complex  multi-key  sequences  for  one  selection(l) . 


Completely  flexible  interfaces,  with  all  control  done  via  menu-buttons  on  the  screen, 
became  popular  with  the  introduction  of  systems  such  as  Xerox  STAR  (2)  and  Apple  LISA. 

In  these  systems,  the  logical  sequence  of  menus,  called  a  menu  tree,  is  not  bound  bv  any 
physical  keypads  and  can  be  of  arbitrary  complexity.  Menu  items  are  selected  by  moving  a 
cursor  on  a  desired  menu-button,  using  an  input  device  such  as  a  mouse,  a  digitizer  tablet 
and  stylus,  a  touch-sensitive  screen,  or  a  similar  locator  device.  In  the  case  of  the 
mouse,  as  is  used  in  the  Xerox  STAR  and  Apple  LISA,  pressing  a  button  on  the  mouse  itself 
signals  the  selection  of  the  menu  item. 


These  flexible  menu  trees  paved  the  way  for  easy-to-use  interfaces.  The  organization 
of  the  menu  tree,  and  of  each  menu,  as  well  as  the  text  or  icon  related  to  each  menu-button, 
are  designed  to  provide  explicit  structural  information  of  the  system  to  the  user.  With 
such  a  self-explanatory  interface,  the  user  requires  little  or  no  training,  which  is 
considered  a  prime  advantage  of  menu-driven  systems (3). 


These  emerging  concepts  of  easy-to-use  menu  driven  systems,  together  with  the  special 
problems  in  the  manipulation  of  large  amounts  of  image  data,  underlie  many  of  the  design 
decisions  in  the  CEMAX-1000  user  interface.  Some  of  the  overall  decisions  will  be  outlined 
here,  with  details  presented  in  subsequent  sections. 


The  most  important  decision  in  the  design  of  the  user  interface  was  to  implement  only  one 
interactive  input  device,  the  tablet,  and  one  interactive  output  device,  the  screen  (see 
Figure  1).  The  tablet  is  used  jointly  with  a  puck  instead  of  the  standard  stylus  Although 
similar  to  the  mouse  in  appearance  and  functionality,  the  puck  has  a  small  coil  which 
generates  a  magnetic  field  detected  by  the  tablet,  giving  absolute  position  with  respect  to 
the  tablet,  while  the  mouse,  via  its  rolling  balls,  gives  a  position  relative  to  its  initial 
arbitrary  position. 


Tablet  and  mouse  are  equally  efficient  as  an  input  device(4),  However,  at  the  time  the 
system  was  designed,  the  digitizer  tablets  available  seemed  more  reliable  than  the  mice, 
eventhough  this  point  is  now  debatable.  It  was  the  only  motivation  behind  the  selection 
of  the  tablet;  either  could  be  used. 

The  combination  tablet/puck  because  of  its  accuracy,  its  simplicity  and  its  full 
flexibility  in  terms  of  freedom  of  motion,  makes  the  selection  of  menu  items  fast  and  easy, 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  design  of  a  good  user  interface (4) .  These  properties 
of  the  tablet  made  it  preferable  to  the  trackball  and  the  joystick.  Finally,  touch-screens 
were  rejected  for  several  reasons:  arm-fatigue  caused  by  reaching  for  the  screen  during 
long  viewing  sessions,  the  low  spatial  resolution  of  the  finger  when  used  as  a  pointing 
device  on  the  screen,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  on  a  vertical  surface  like  a  screen. 

A  draw-back  to  the  current  design,  a  consequence  of  the  interface's  simplicity,  is  the 
lack  of  a  totally  flexible  text  input  facility  for  keeping  personal  comments  or  annota¬ 
tions  to  image  files.  Currently,  basic  annotations  to  certain  images  are  possible  bv 
using  menus  with  selectable  keywords  (for  example,  images  reconstructed  in  arbitrary  planes 
are  classified  with  selectable  words  such  as  "saggital"  and  "coronal",  chosen  from  a  menu). 
This  text  input  function  lacks  flexibility  because  of  its  limited  vocabulary  and  its  limited 
scope.  However,  its  simplicity  is  appealing  and  its  efficiency  is  easily  improved  by  use 
of  a  larger  bank  of  words. 

Several  techniques  are  available  to  provide  a  more  flexible  text  input  facilitv.  One 
makes  use  of  graphic  representation  of  a  keyboard  for  a  selection  of  alphabetic  characters 
via  the  tablet.  A  keyboard  can  also  be  implemented  by  means  of  a  voice  recognition  device, 
where  the  letters  of  the  words  are  spoken.  Word  recognition  is  faster  but  again,  the 
vocabulary  is  limited.  The  last  solution  is  the  traditional  keyboard.  However,  its  use 
should  be  limited  to  text  input  exclusively,  with  any  kind  of  program  control  being  reserved 
to  the  menus,  because  the  keyboard  is  an  unfriendly  input  device  to  the  untrained  user. 

The  second  important  decision  in  the  design  of  the  user  interface  was  the  selection  of 
the  single  screen,  instead  of  the  dual  screens  common  in  medical  imaging  consoles,  in  order 
to  minimize  eye-movements  and  to  simplify  hand-eye  coordination.  The  screen  has  a  high- 
resolution  rectangular  format  (1024  lines  x  1280  pixels)  and  is  partitioned  into  two  regions. 
A  square  area  (1024  lines  x  1024  pixels)  is  used  for  image  and  patient  information.  A 
narrow  strip  of  this  image  area  is  reserved  for  display  of  a  metered  bar,  for  interactively 
setting  various  parameters  such  as  image  contrast,  viewing  angle  for  3-dimensional  display, 
etc.  The  second  region  is  a  strip  (1024  lines  x  256  pixels)  on  the  right,  used  for  menus 
and  basic  instructions,  where  cursor  hits  are  used  for  menu  selection.  While  moving  to 
deeper  layers  of  the  menu  tree,  the  user  goes  through  a  sequence  of  nodes.  The  menus  are 
laid  out  to  show  the  current  menu  (ie  a  list  of  selectable  commands)  as  well  as  this 
sequence  of  higher-level  nodes,  giving  the  user  the  freedom  to  backtrack  easily  to  higher 
layers  at  any  point.  An  on-line  help  facility  is  also  available  on  each  menu  through  a 
help  button,  giving  basic  instructions  for  the  functions  currently  available.  Figure  2 
shows  an  example  of  the  menu,  with  selectable  functions,  help  button, and  two  menu-buttons 
for  access  to  higher  levels. 


Figure  1.  The  CEMAX-1000  workstation 
The  puck  is  used  jointly  with  the 
tablet  to  control  the  screen  cursor. 


Figure  2.  Example  of  a  menu  with  2 
pop-up  buttons  at  the  top.  the  title 
of  the  menu,  the  currently  available 
functions  and  the  help  button. 


Lastly,  the  design  required  the  selection  of  formats  for  data  presentation  in  the  image 
and  text  area,  to  be  used  across  all  the  major  functions.  Tor  example,  v.-hen  only  textual 
information  is  to  be  presented,  the  entire  1024  x  1024  window  is  a  scrollable  text  display. 
When  viewing  text  lists,  cursor  hits  are  used  to  select  an  item  from  these  lists,  for 
example,  to  select  a  patient's  data  set.  For  viewing  images,  the  image  area  can  be  used  as 
as  collage  of  small  or  large  windows,  depending  on  the  user's  need  for  a  quick  overview  of 
several  images  or  a  more  detailed  9tudy,  one  image  at  a  time.  When  viewing,  images,  the 
cursor  hits  in  the  image  are  used  for  initiating  numerous  image  analysis  functions. 

Access  to  the  data  base 

CT  image  data  stored  with  standard  format  on  magnetic  tapes  are  the  data  input  to  the 
workstation.  Currently,  magnetic  tapes  coming  from  most  major  scanner  manufacturers  can  be 
read  by  CEMAX-1000.  The  reading  of  the  tapes  as  well  as  any  subsequent  storage  operations 
like  deletion  of  data  sets  of  images,  archive  and  restore  from'to  cassette,  is  lnititated 
from  a  menu  button.  All  internal  data  management  is  automatic  and  invisible  to  the  user. 

One  the  data  are  read,  the  user  can  displav  a  scrollable  text  list  showing  all  patients 
currently  on  the  disk  as  well  as  some  information  relevant  to  each  patient  such  as  run 
number,  the  tine  the  scan  was  done,  and  number  of  images  stored  per  patient.  The  user 
selects  particular  data  sets  for  data  analysis  by  highlighting  numbers  of  this  list  through 
cursor  hits.  The  selected  members  are  then  dsiplayed  in  reverse  video  (see  Figure  3). 
Unlike  most  other  systems,  there  is  no  need  for  a  keyboard  to  enter  a  file  access  number, 
making  the  selection  faster  and  virtually  error  free. 


Figure  3.  Patient  directory  showing  a 
selected  data  set.  The  selection  is 
done  via  cursor  hit. 


Use  of  the  projection-views  for  slice  selection 

On  most  systems,  including  the  CEMAX-1000,  selection  of  a  data  set  is  followed  bv  a 
quick  viewing  of  some  slices  in  order  to  locate  a  tumor,  an  organ,  a  fracture,  a  malforma¬ 
tion,  or  whatever  motivated  the  scanning  of  the  patient.  The  radiologist  may  have  to  step 
through  many  slices,  without  knowing  exactly  where  the  slices  are  with  respect  to  the  whole 
volume  of  data.  To  help  this  search,  conventional  consoles  sometimes  display  a  so-called 
"reference  image"  (like  a  SCOUT,  used  by  GE,  or  the  SHADOW-VIEW  used  by  Tecbnicare  for  their 
MP,  images);  annotations  on  this  reference  image  show  the  location  of  the  slices.  However, 
since  the  reference  images  are  generated  prior  to  the  scanning  operation,  they  do  not 
correspond  to  the  true  data  set  and  are  not  the  best  representation  of  the  volume  of  data. 

In  contrast,  every  time  a  patient's  data  set  is  read  or  edited,  the  CEMAX-1000  automati¬ 
cally  creates,  using  the  original  data,  its  own  reference  images,  called  PROJECTION-VIEWS. 
The  projection-views  are  digital  reprojections  of  the  original  slices  meant  to  simulate 
conventional  antero-poster ior  and  lateral  x-ray  images  (see  Figures  4  A  5) .  They  are  done 
by  projecting  the  intensity  values  of  the  whole  data  set  onto  a  plane,  similar  to  real 
x-rays  travelling  from  the  source,  through  the  body,  to  a  detector  plane.  A  proper  scaling 
with  some  interpolation  is  done  longitudinally  in  order  to  give  true  proportions  (since  the 
set  of  slice  data  is  usually  not  isotropic),  followed  by  some  contrast  enhancement  to 
improve  image  quality. 
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Figure  4.  Projection-view  showing 
an  antero-posterior  view  of  a  skull. 


Figure  5.  Projection-view  showing 
a  lateral  view  of  a  skull. 


The  projection-views  are  useful  for  a  quick  visualization  of  the  entire  data  set.  showing 
the  spatial  extent  of  the  data,  a  silhouette  of  the  patient  with  some  internal  structures 
(such  as  bony  structures  and  sometimes  organs  and  tumors),  and  also  bad  slices  if  any  (like 
transversally  shifted  slices  due  to  patient  motion).  They  are  also  useful  for  reroing-in 
on  the  slices  of  interest:  once  the  physician  has  located  a  particular  structure  or  organ 
on  a  projection-view,  he  can  select  a  plane  via  cursor  hit,  resulting  in  the  automatic 
display  of  the  corresponding  slice.  The  functions  "up  one  slice"  or  "down  one  slice”  are 
then  used  for  fine  tuning.  t'p  to  8  slices  can  be  displayed  at  the  same  time  on  the  screen, 
using  this  kind  of  interaction  (see  Figure  6). 


Furthermore,  by  rotating  the  cursor  line  on  either  the  projection-views  or  on  a  trans¬ 
verse  slice,  the  user  can  define  a  plane  for  creation  of  a  reformatted  image.  Through  this 
interaction,  possible  orientation  of  the  cutting  plane  are  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
axis,  (or  cephalo-caudal  axis),  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis,  or  parallel  to  the  antero  - 
posterior  axis.  A  sagittal  cut  is  obtained  with  a  longitudinal  line  on  the  antero-posterior 
view;  a  coronal  cut  is  obtained  with  a  longitudinal  line  on  the  lateral  view  (see  Figure  7); 
an  "oblique"  cut  is  obtained  with  a  tilted  cursor  line  on  a  projection  view  or  on  a  trans¬ 
verse  slice  (see  Figure  8). 
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Figure  6.  The  'MULTI -FORMAT"  menu, 
with  8  slices  displayed  simultaneously. 
Moving  the  cursor  line  on  the  projec¬ 
tion-view  results  in  the  automatic 
display  of  the  corresponding  slice. 

The  2  lines  displayed  on  the  projec¬ 
tion-view  show  the  range  of  slices 
displayed . 


Figure  7.  The  "REFORMAT"  menu,  with 
a  coronal  cut  of  the  skull.  The 
cursor  line  on  the  pro j ec t i on - vi ew 
is  used  to  define  the  plane  of  the 
reformatted  image. 
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Figure  8.  The  "REFORMAT”  menu,  with 
a  cut  done  at  an  oblique  angle.  The 
cursor  line  on  the  slice,  in  the  lower 
left  corner,  define  the  plane  of  the 
cut . 


Other  interactive  tools  for  image  analysis 

Once  a  transverse  slice  or  a  reformatted  image  is  displayed,  the  user  can  move  on  to 
more  extensive  image  analysis  by  using  some  of  the  interactive  tools  available  in  the 
system,  such  as  tissue  highlighting. 

For  tissue  highlighting,  the  user  selects  interactively  the  width  of  the  window  of 
intensity  values  to  be  displayed  on  the  screen,  as  well  as  the  level  of  this  window,  This 
interaction  is  done  by  moving  the  cursor  along  the  metered  color  bar.  Grey  scale  as  well 
as  color  can  be  used,  depending  on  the  user's  preference. 

By  defining  a  region-of-interest  on  an  image,  and  by  picking  a  destination  window,  both 
via  cursor  hits,  the  user  can  magnify  any  portion  of  the  image  if  he  needs  to  look  at 
small  details.  Similarly,  he  can  select  pieces  of  images  and  display  any  subset  of  them 
simultaneously,  to  facilitate  the  viewing  of  pertinent  images.  Another  feature  allows  the 
user  to  magnify  any  portion  of  an  image  to  life  size,  sometimes  essential  for  planning 
surgery. 

The  CEMAX-1000  also  provides  a  set  of  meaurement  tools.  For  example,  after  having 
located  a  lesion  or  other  relevant  structure,  the  physician  might  be  interested  in  making 
some  size  measurement,  either  for  pre-operative  planning  or  simply  for  diagnosis.  He  can 
overlay  a  grid  on  any  transverse  slice  or  any  reformatted  image  for  a  quick  evaluation  of 
sizes.  The  exact  distance  between  any  2  points  is  obtained  simply  by  selecting  two  points 
via  cursor  hits. 

Volume  of  structures  are  also  available  if  "surface  extraction"  of  desired  tissues 
(lesion  tissues  or  bony  tissues  for  example)  has  been  previously  performed  on  those 
structures.  The  first  purpose  of  this  surface  extraction  operation  is  to  reconstruct  a 
three-dimensional  solid  model  of  an  object  by  finding  its  outer  surface,  or  contour. 

Figure  9  shows  examples  of  3D  images  obtained  using  this  technique. 

The  contour-finding  algorithm  is  automatic,  but  requires  the  user  to  define  some  initial 
parameters  Interactively.  First,  with  the  "tissue  highlight"  function,  the  user  must  de.ine 
the  range  of  intensity  values  (in  Hounsfield  units)  corresponding  to  the  object  to  contour. 
The  algorithm  uses  intensity  thresholding  to  separate  the  desired  tissues  from  other  tissues 
Second,  the  user  can  define  the  volume  of  data  to  process,  instead  of  using  the  derault  data 
set.  Restricting  the  volume  to  a  box  fitting  only  the  desired  object  is  essential  to  avoid 
contouring  undesirable  tissues.  The  "slice-range1'  function  and  "region-of-interest  func¬ 
tion  are  used  for  this  purpose.  A  contour  coming  from  a  slice  is  stored  as  a  series  of 
linked  vectors.  The  resulting  set  of  contours  is  saved  in  a  contour  file  for  subsequent 
processing  and  three-dimensional  display. 
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Unfortunately,  extraction  of  a  structure  is  not  always  succesful  when  neighboring  tissues 
have  similar  intensity  values.  To  alleviate  this  problem,  the  user  can  define  an  irregular 
region-of -interest  (as  opposed  to  the  rectangular  region-of -interest ) .  by  drawing  on  each 
slice,  via  the  cursor,  a  region  delimiting  the  area  to  process.  Thus,  flexibility  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  not  being  able  to  do  automatic  extraction  over  the  whole  slice 
range . 


Because  of  the  accuracy  of  the  3D  solid  models  generated  by  extracting  surfaces  from  the 
transverse  slices,  sets  of  contours  have  subsequently  been  used  to  machine  the  models  from 
synthetic  material  for  pre-operative  planning  and  for  implant  purposes.  A  molding  process 
with  a  two-part  mold  is  used  to  create  life  size  models  of  the  original  object.  The  two 
half-molds  are  machined  from  a  wax  substrate  then  assembled  and  filled  with  a  resin-based 
polymeric  material,  or  a  bio-compatible  substance  (if  intended  for  an  implant).  The  mold 
is  removed  once  the  inner  material  is  solidified,  showing  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
object  (see  Figure  10). 


Another  feature  of  the  CEMAX-1000  allows  the  user  to  contour  a  series  of  uniformally 
separated  reformatted  images,  instead  of  the  original  slices  (see  Figure  11).  Contouring 
the  data  at  an  angle  is  essentially  equivalent  to  a  rotation  of  the  object  in  space,  some¬ 
times  useful  to  observe  the  object  from  angles  impossible  to  reach  using  the  standard 
contours.  The  other  and  quite  important  benefit  of  using  reformatted  images  for  contouring 
is  the  creation  of  an  isotropic  data  set,  resulting  in  smoother  surfaces.  The  higher 
quality  of  the  3D  Images  fully  justifies  the  longer  processing  time  introduced  by  the 
reformatting  step  and  by  the  resulting  larger  number  of  slices  to  contour. 


Figure  9.  3D  images  of  hips  and 
femur  of  patient  with  congenital 
hip  dysplasia.  The  metered  bar 
on  the  left  is  used  to  define  the 
orientation  of  the  object. 


Figure  10.  Milled  models  of  portion 
of  a  mandible  and  a  femur.  The 
mandible  is  used  to  design  a  subneri- 
ostal  implant.  The  femur  is  used  for 
pre-operative  planning. 
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Figure  11.  Contouring  of  a  series  of  coronal  Inages, 

The  box  on  the  lower  left  Image  defines  the  vol'tme  of 
data  to  be  processed  while  the  horizontal  line  shows  the 
position  of  the  current  coronal  image.  The  bright 
regions  on  the  reformatted  images  correspond  to  the 
extracted  tissues,  in  this  case,  bone. 
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Conclusion 

CEMAX-1000  was  designed  to  provide  physicians  with  a  friendly  and  easy-to-use  workstation 
for  manipulation  of  laree  volumes  of  data  and  for  extensive  image  analysis,  manipulation 
and  analysis  not  possible  or  easily  done  on  existing  medical  imaging  consoles.  The  key 
elements  of  CEMAX-1000  user  interfaces  are  the  combination  digitizer  tablet  and  screen 
cursor  used  for  all  command  input,  the  high-resoluticn  screen  for  all  display  output,  the 
menu-oriented  control,  and  the  logical  and  easy-to-follow  sequence  of  events. 

Other  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  CEMAX-1000  system  include  the  selection  of 
a  patient's  data  set  by  highlighting  members  of  a  scrollable  text  list,  thus  eliminating, 
the  need  for  a  standard  keyboard.  Also  included  is  the  ability  to  create  with  the  original 
slices  a  set  of  sophisticated  reference  images,  the  "projection-views",  to  access  slices 
in  the  data-base.  These  projection-views  give  quick  visualization  of  the  true  data  set, 
facililitating  access  to  a  particular  slice  or  a  reconstructed  image  in  an  arbitrary  plane, 
as  well  as  facilitating  the  definition  of  a  volume  of  data  for  the  contour-finding  algo¬ 
rithm.  Further  interactive  analysis  can  be  performed  using  tissue  highlight  with  grey  scale 
or  color,  copy  and  magnify  of  slices  or  reformatted  images,  distance  and  volume  measurement, 
and  reconstruction  and  display  of  solid  objects. 
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AUTOMATED  MACHINING  OF  CUSTOM  ANATOMICAL  MODELS 
USING  A  SMALL  SCALE  INTEGRATED  FACILITY 


John  C.  Vogel ,  Fh . D. 
CONTOUR  MEDICAL  SYSTEMS 


Abstract 


The  design  and  manufacture  of  models  o-f  anatomical  objects  in  a 
small-scale,  low  cost,  automated  machining  center  is  accomplished 
using  data  acquired  via  computed'  tomography  scanning.  The  data  is 
thresholded  and  contoured  to  produce  spatially  organized  polygons 
representing  three  dimensional  shapes.  The  polygon  boundary  repre¬ 
sentations  are  the  database  for  interactive  modification  using 
computer  aided  design  (CAD)  tools,  two  and  three  dimensional  display 
and  automatic  conversion  to  tool  path  commands.  The  set  up  and 
implementation  of  a  small  computer  integrated  manufacturing  (CIM) 
center  to  profitably  produce  complex  custom  3-D  parts  requires 
careful  consideration  of  data  representation,  communication,  and 
verification  issues  to  effectively  handle  the  high  data  throughput. 
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AUTOMATED  MACHINING  OF  CUSTOM  ANATOMICAL  MODELS 
USING  A  SMALL  SCALE  INTEGRATED  FACILITY 


Introduction 


Recently,  orthopedic  and  plastic  surgeons  have  begun  to  use 
models  of  patient  anatomy  and  custom  designed  implants  to  plan  surgical 
procedures  and  perform  reconstructive  surgery  (Ref.  1  -  4).  The  use 
of  models  decreases  the  uncertainty,  time,  cost  and  patient  trauma 
required  in  those  surgical  procedures.  For  example,  models  are  used  in 
pre-operative  planning  to  determine  the  placement  of  specific  cuts  or 
to  select  among  different  prosthetic  devices.  In  another  instance, 
the  operation  to  take  a  dental  impression,  prerequisite  to  making  a 
mold  and  from  that  an  implant,  can  be  eliminated.  Any  of  the  various 
computed  tomographic  scanning  devices  can  supply  the  three  dimensional 
data  used  to  make  corporeal  models.  Digital  scanning  (either  x-ray  or 
magnetic  resonance)  is  becoming  more  prevalent;  there  are  several 
thousand  installed  scanners  in  the  United  States  alone. 


In  a  typical  application,  the  region  of  interest  in  a  patient  is 
scanned  using  one  of  two  digital  techniques,  that  of  x-ray  computed 
tomography  (CT)  or  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR).  The  output  of 
either  of  these  methods  is  a  relatively  large  data  file,  on  the  order 
of  10  to  20  megabytes,  containing,  typically,  50  cross-sectional  slices 
of  data  (Fig.  1)  with  one  to  two  millimeter  spacing  and  pixel  size. 

Each  pixel  value  represents  the  density  of  the  tissue  integrated  over 
a  small  volume  (voxel)  of  space. 


Typical  slice  of  computed  tomography  data 

Fig.  1 
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Post- process i ng  of  this  data  is  important  to  extract  all  the 
informa tion  useful  to  the  physician.  One  company  producing  such  post¬ 
processing  equipment  is  Contour  Medical  Systems,  Inc.  (CMS)  which 
markets  an  imaging  console,  the  Cemax  1000  (Fig.  2).  This  imaging 
station  reads  in  and  selectively  thresholds  the  data  on  a  slice-by-slice 
basis.  Edge  detection  algorithms  generate  contours  files  from  the 
thresholded  data.  The  individual  contours  are  combined  and  used  as  the 
basic  data  structure  for  the  display  of  various  views  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
ted  three  dimensional  object  (Fig.  3).  In  addition  to  obtaining  the 
object  description  from  automated  scanning,  the  physician  can  design 
arbitrarily  shaped  objects  using  the  supplied  CAD  software,  for  example, 
the  models  and  implants  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


CEMAX-1000  imaging  console 
Fig.  2 


Three-dimensional  images  of  reconstructed  skull 

Fig.  3 


Samples  of  various  models  and  implants  made  using  the  CEMAX-1000 

Fig.  4 


There  is  a  variety  of  different  options  for  displaying  the  scan 
data  and  any  edited  or  created  objects.  First,  the  individual  scan 
slices  can  be  viewed  showing  a  particular  cross-section  of  the  region 
of  interest.  The  contours  found  by  thresholding  and  doing  the  edge 
detection  can  also  be  viewed  on  a  slice-by-slice  basis.  Equally  as 
important,  the  contours  can  be  combined  together  to  form  a  three 
dimensional  representation  of  the  part  and  displayed  in  3-D  (ringstack). 
Alternatively,  an  image  of  the  object  can  be  displayed  using  depth 
encoding  where  the  brightness  of  a  pixel  is  proportional  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  observor.  Shaded  images  using  real-time  light  source 
can  also  be  displayed. 

The  availability  of  this  boundary  representation  database  naturally 
suggests  the  manufacture  of  physical  models  of  the  desired  region. 

Due  to  the  arbitrary  shapes  involved,  the  total  custom  nature  of  the 
models  and  the  relatively  large  amount  of  data,  it  was  necessary  to 
maximize  the  degree  of  automation  and  "automatic  processing"  of  the  data 
in  the  design  and  manufacturing  process.  This  paper  presents  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturing  process  as  it  stands  today,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  technical  issues  and  engineering  trade-offs  necessary 
to  achieve  an  economic  benefit  from  the  manufacture  of  "quantity  one" 
complex  three  dimensional  parts.  Management  questions,  such  as  recruit¬ 
ing  technical  people  versus  hiring  consultants,  are  not  discussed. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  systems  issues  for  a  low  cost 
(<$300,000),  small  scale  CIM  facility. 


The  computer  integrated  facility  developed  to  support  the 
objectives  of  low  cost  and  rapid  turnaround  is  discussed  in  this  section 
This  includes  details  of  the  specifics  of  the  design  process,  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment  and  software;  discussion  of  why  this  particular  confi¬ 
guration  was  chosen  is  reserved  for  the  following  sections. 

All  data  processing  is  done  on  the  Cemax-1000  system,  a  Multibus 
based  computer  with  a  Motorola  68000  central  processing  unit  and  Unix 
operating  system.  The  system  includes  a  9-track  tape  drive,  160 
megabyte  streaming  tape  cartridge  for  archiving,  three  RS-232  ports  and 
the  imaging  console.  The  console  is  a  high  resolution  color  graphics 
device  (1024  x  1280  x  10)  with  a  puck  for  user  input  via  menus.  Up  to 
three  standard  RS-232  terminals  can  be  attached  to  the  ports,  or  as  in 
the  process  presented  here,  a  numerically  controlled  milling  machine 
can  be  connected  in  place  of  one  of  the  terminals.  Because  the  Unix 
operating  system  is  multi-tasking,  the  Cemax-1000  can,  for  example, 
simultaneously  drive  the  imaging  console,  a  terminal  and  the  milling 
machine.  The  mill  is  a  Bridgeport  R2E3  with  three  translational  degrees 
of  freedom. 

The  entire  process  is  menu-driven  via  the  puck  and  on-screen  menus. 
The  data  is  read  from  the  tape,  thresholded  and  contoured,  and  displayed 
using  the  buttons  on  the  puck  to  make  menu  selections.  Several  alter¬ 
native  algorithms  are  available  for  viewing  the  resulting  contour  files. 
The  individual  contours  can  be  shown  (or  modified),  the  contours  can  be 
stacked  and  viewed  ("ring  stack"),  and  shaded  or  depth-encoded  images 
can  be  produced.  Modification  of  the  contours  is  performed  using  the 
puck,  the  edited  contour  file  can  be  redisplayed  at  any  time  for  visual 
verification  of  the  changes.  The  polygons  are  edited  using  typical  CAD 
functions;  an  important  option  for  implant  design  is  the  "mirroring" 
of  individual  polygons  or  groups  of  polygons  about  a  user  defined  plane. 
This  function  is  used  when  there  is  damage  to  only  one  side  of  the  body. 
The  mirroring  capability  helps  the  designer  achieve  a  better  fitting 
and  more  aesthetically  pleasing  part  by  using  the  undamaged  side  of  the 
body  as  a  template  for  the  damaged  side. 

Further  verification  of  the  designed  prosthetic  is  done  using  the 
metrics  embedded  in  the  software  which  provide,  for  example,  measure¬ 
ments  of  angles  and  distances  between  points.  Once  the  contours  have 
been  generated  and  verified,  both  quantitatively  and  visually,  the 
process  moves  away  from  continuous  user  interaction  and  becomes  self- 
automated.  The  present  system  produces  models  using  two-part  molds, 
and  so  requires  two  surfaces,  the  matching  halves  of  the  mold.  The 
Cemax-1000  outputs  a  pair  of  visible  surfaces  to  disk  to  form  the  two 
halves  of  the  mold.  This  new  way  of  automatically  producing  a  tool 
path  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  later  section.  At  this  point, 
the  contours  are  converted  from  a  closed  polygon  representation  to  a 
2-0  array  format  where  the  values  of  the  entries  in  the  array  represent 
the  depth  of  the  surface. 
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Post-processing  of  the  tool  path  is  carried  out  in  two  steps.  The 
first  is  to  smooth  the  data,  eliminating  the  effects  of  the  discretiza¬ 
tion  due  to  digital  scanning  techniques;  the  second  is  to  generate  a 
mill  file  from  the  smoothed  data  suitable  for  output  to  the  Bridgeport 
mill.  The  smoothing  is  done  using  a  weighted-average  filter  which 
operates  over  a  small  neighborhood  of  three  points.  The  visible  surface 
file  is  viewable  on  the  Cemax-1000,  with  limited  user  interactivity, 
for  verification  of  the  results  of  the  smoothing  operation.  The 
smoothed  data  arrays  are  then  processed  to  produce  the  mill  files  them¬ 
selves.  Milling  can  require  more  than  one  pass,  and,  optionally, 
different  sizes  and  shapes  of  tools.  Interference  checking  is  performed 
at  this  point  using,  in  part,  an  approximation  to  the  surface  normal. 

The  tool  path  itself  can  be  displayed  graphically  to  verify  the  result 
of  the  intervening  step  (Fig.  5). 


A  tool  path  generated  automatically  using, 
the  visible  surface  algorithm 

Fig.  5 


A  typical  mold  in  the  process  of  being  milled 
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The  Bridgeport  mill  is  driven  via  a  RS-232  link  at  a  serial  rate 
of  9600  bits/second  to  mill  the  two  mold  halves  out  of  machinable  wax. 
(Fig.  6).  The  size  of  the  data  files,  typically  1/2  to  1  megabyte, 
and  the  large  number  of  straight  line  segments  typically  20,000  to 
40,000,  necessitate  rapid  handling  of  the  milling  commands.  The  data 
is  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  Cartesian  coordinates  triplets 
which  the  Bridgeport  interpolates  with  linear  segments.  The  milling 
out  of  the  two  mold  halves  taken  anywhere  from  5  to  50  minutes  depending 
on  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  part  and  the  spacing  of  the  original 
scan  data.  Most  objects  require  between  20  and  30  minutes,  per  half 
mold.  Indexing  holes  are  manually  added  by  the  operator.  Following 
the  milling  of  the  two  halves,  the  mold  is  assembled  and  a  two-part 
self-curing  polyethylene  model  material  is  mixed  and  poured  (Fig.  7). 
Alternatively,  the  anatomical  part  itself  (the  positive)  can  be  milled 
out  of  any  of  the  available  biocompatible  materials. 


A  mold  and  part  after  milling  and  forming 
Fig.  7 


Issues  in  Implementing  "Paperless"  Design  and  Machining  Centers 


The  following  sections  address  some  of  the  fundamental  issues 
revelant  to  the  manufacture  of  complex  shapes  using  extensive  computer 
integrated  manufacturing.  The  biomedical  application  outlined  above  is 
used  as  an  example.  The  specific  numbers  cited  are  based  on  our  expe¬ 
rience  and  are  revelant  only  for  this  particular  application.  Actual 
throughput  of  data  and  parts  production  rates  are  given  in  the  last 
part  of  this  discussion. 
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Four  topics  are  discussed:  computer  hardware  requirements,  database 
integrity  and  verification,  data  representation  and  management,  and 
the  actual  model  throughput  achieved  in  practice.  The  second  and  third 
topics  are  primarily  concerned  with  software  development  and  use. 

I .  Hardware  Requirements 

Central  processing  unit  requirements  can  often  be  met  more  effi¬ 
ciently  by  a  combination  of  a  relatively  low-cost  "central"  processor 
and  the  appropriate  co-processors,  than  by  a  single  large  expensive 
general  purpose  processor.  The  CPU  in  this  case  acts  more  as  a  central 
switchboard  than  as  a  classical  computing  engine.  For  instance,  super 
micros  based  on  32-bit  microprocessors  can  perform  many  of  the  house¬ 
keeping  chores  while  number  crunching  is  done  on  relatively  inexpensive 
numeric  processors  with  price/performance  ratios  surpassing  1  million 
floating  point  operations  per  second  (1  MFLOPS ) / $1 000 .  Disk  input/out¬ 
put  (I/O)  can  be  offloaded  to  "smart"  disc  controllers,  decreasing 
effective  disk  access  time  by  caching  or  other  techniques.  Increasingly 
sophisticated  graphics  processors  which  handle  many  of  the  "higher" 
level  functions,  such  as  shading,  reduce  the  need  for  a  powerful,  but 
expensive,  central  processor. 

Distributed  systems  tend  to  be  bus-based.  The  primary  advantage 
is  flexibility;  the  main  disadvantage  is  the  limitation  due  to  the  bus 
bandwidth,  the  speed  with  which  data  can  be  moved  through  the  bus. 
However,  new  bus  architectures  with  higher  data  throughputs,  equivalent 
to  that  of  present  day  minicomputers,  are  becoming  available.  For 
instance,  a  68000-based  system  running  on  a  10  MHz  clock  can  support 
enough  bus  throughput,  memory  and  peripheal  devices  to  simultaneously 
run  several  terminals,  one  milling  machine,  and  a  single  graphics  device. 
For  numeric  processing,  a  15  MFlops,  $15,000  array  processor  is  avail¬ 
able.  In  the  future,  more  multiprocessor  and  true  parallel  processing 
systems  will  become  available,  one  of  the  objectives  of  current  systems 
must  be  to  retain  the  flexibility  to  incorporate  such  advances;  bus- 
based  systems  offer  one  such  way. 

System  resources  necessary  for  a  complete,  but  low  cost  machining 
center  include,  beside  the  CPU  and  mill  itself,  core  memory,  the  hard 
disk(s),  graphics  subsystem,  archiving  and  communication  tools.  Core 
memory  requirements  are  somewhat  offset  by  a  fast  hard  disk  and  a  vir¬ 
tual  memory  operating  system,  which  treats  the  hard  disk  as  part  of  core. 
However,  performance  deterioration  is  noticeable  when  core  memory  drops 
below  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  the  program  and  associated  data 
files  in  memory,  (2  -  3  megabytes  in  the  Cemax-1000)  due  to  the  greatly 
increased  disk  1/0  required.  The  hard  disk  system  must  have  enough 
throughput  and  capacity  for  4  to  5  in-process  designs  (at  least  100 
megabytes,  excluding  operating  system  and  software  overhead). 
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The  hard  disk  and  system  bus  must  be  able  to  display  images  relatively 
quickly.  For  instance,  a  hard  disk  transfer  rate  of  1  megabyte/ 
second  results  in  a  one  second  display  time  for  a  typical  1024  x  1024 
x  8  high  resolution  display  assuming,  unrealistically,  no  other  current 
processes.  The  CPU  and  graphics  subsystem  must  be  able  to  maintain 
sufficient  speed  to  the  graphics  display  and  puck  to  update  the  console 
at  an  ergonomic  rate.  This  does  not  usually  present  problems  with  2-0 
based  systems,  but  becomes  more  difficult  and  expensive  with  3-D.  A 
rough  online  is  that  user  I/O  activity  must  occur  every  few  seconds. 

3 

The  archiving  of  data  is  an  under  appreciated  task  until  a  user 
can  not  find  some  "old"  data.  The  primary  issues  are  cost,  access  time 
and  reliability.  Magnetic  tape,  in  the  form  of  a  1/4"  streaming  cas¬ 
sette  tape,  each  of  which  store  67  megabytes,  is  one  fairly  low  cost 
solution.  This  medium  has  the  advantages  over  9-track  tape  of  speed, 
more  compact  storage,  and  lower  cost  per  megabyte.  This  solution  is 
appropriate  where  data  sets  are  on  the  order  of  10  -  20  megabytes,  not 
too  many  data  sets  are  on  each  tape  and  any  data  set  can  fit  on  just 
one  tape.  Retrieval  time  is  on  the  order  of  10  -  20  minutes.  For 
much  larger  data  sets,  the  storage  medium  should  be  scaled  to  fit  a 
small  integer  number  of  files  per  tape.  For  very  large  (greater  than 
100  megabytes)  data  files,  optical  disk  technology  supplies  write-once, 
read  optical  disks  with  one  Gigabyte  storage  capability.  This  solution 
is  presently  more  expensive  than  the  mature  tape  storage  technology. 

The  manufacture  of  complex  3-D  objects  requires  large  data  files 
necessitating  trarffer  by  all  electronics  means  to  increase  reliability, 
throughput  and  reduce  clerical  error.  This  requirement  also  includes 
the  milling  machine  instruction  files  which  are  too  large  for  facile 
handling  by  paper  tape  since  each  part  is  to  be  machined  only  once. 

In  practice,  all  electronic  communication  means  using  either  a  central 
facility  controlling  all  the  hard  disks,  archiving  devices,  and  milling 
stations,  or  a  decentralized  facility  using  multiple  independent  smaller 
systems  connected  via  a  high  speed  network,  such  as  Ethernet. 

For  the  custom  medical  prosthetic  application  outlined  in  the 
system  description,  the  second  alternative  was  chosen  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  the  initial  capitalization  costs  were  much  lower  starting 
with  a  reasonably  inexpensive  Multibus  system.  Second,  the  in-house 
capability  can  easily  be  expanded  by  adding  more  systems  as  necessary 
and  interconnecting  them  with  the  Ethernet  network.  Expandability  can 
include  any  graphics  device,  specialized  processor  or  milling  machine 
that  can  communicate  via  Multibus,  Ethernet  or  RS-232C  protocols,  a  very 
large  fraction  of  all  such  equipment.  Further,  it  was  recognized  that 
it  is  inefficient  use  of  CPU  cycles  to  share  a  single  processor  among 
slow  terminal  1/0  and  high  demand  disk  access  and  graphics  jobs.  Small, 
cheap  CPUs  should  perform  terminal  and  mill  1/0,  specialized  processors 
should  perform  disk  1/0,  graphics  and  numerical  processing. 


1 1 .  Database  Integrity  aji  d  Veri  f  i  c  a  t  i  o  n 

Maintaining  database  integrity  and  verification  is  defined  as 
keeping  errors  out  of  the  database,  either  factual  or  conceptual,  by 
periodic  checking  of  the  contents  of  the  database.  This  is  obviously 
a  very  important  concept,  particularly  where  many  different  people 
and/or  programs  are  changing  the  database.  As  more  and  more  of  the 
manufacturing  process  is  sped  up  and  automated  the  potential  increases 
for  fast  propagation  of  errors,  with  a  proportionally  greater  chance 
of  misuse  of  resources.  In  addition  to  the  checks  built  into  any  system 
to  ensure  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  errors, 
specific  concepts  must  be  incorporated  into  a  CIM  system  to  deal  with 
the  computer  issues.  Designing  an  integrated  manufacturing  system  to 
prevent,  detect  amd  correct  errors  includes:  removing  human  interven¬ 
tion  from  the  data  stream,  designing  software  so  that  illegal  operations 
and  operations  that  create  "impossible"  situations  are  not  possible, 
and  allowing  for  verification  of  each  step  in  the  process  in  some  quali¬ 
tative  or  preferably  quantitative  way. 

Removing  human  handling  of  the  data,  for  example,  in  the  form  of 
keypunch  input,  helps  eliminate  clerical  errors.  This  is  not  to  say, 
obviously,  that  humans  do  not  interact  with  the  data,  but  that  the 
interaction  takes  place  on  a  "higher"  level  than  specific  numbers. 

Human  interaction  is  most  productive  at  the  "object"  level,  i.e.,  entire 
parts,  or  easily  conceptualized  subsets  of  those  parts.  For  example, 
cross-sections  of  the  objects,  or  contours  are  suitable  subsets  of  an 
object.  Examples  of  ways  of  avoiding  direct  human  input  of  numerical 
include  automatic  acquisition  pf  data  via  scanners,  blue-print  readers, 
anal og- to-di gi tal  devices,  and  CAD  software,  where  dimensioning  and 
other  specific  numerical  data  tasks  are  done  by  computer. 

Well  designed  software  can,  to  some  extent,  aid  in  the  elimination 
of  errors  by  making  certain  operation  illegal,  or,  at  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  level,  check  the  results  of  operations  to  make  sure  that  they  do 
not  create  any  "impossible"  conditions.  An  example  is  the  design  of 
a  medical  prosthetic  on  a  contour- by-contour  basis;  there  must  be  some 
connectivity  between  adjacent  contours  or  the  cross-sections  will  not 
form  a  single  object.  The  software  must  note  if  the  designer  has 
created  this  situation  and  inform  the  user  of  the  immediate  problem. 
"Impossible"  conditions  in  the  software  or  hardware,  such  as  error 
conditions  that  might  invalidate  an  operation,  e.g.,  disk  I/O  errors, 
must  also  be  detected  when  possible  and  reported  to  the  user  with  an 
explanation  of  the  possible  impact  on  the  processes  in  progress. 

Verification  of  a  design  can  involve  many  different  criteria,  for 
example,  fit,  stress  analysis  or  some  other  measure.  In  designing 
medical  implants,  frequently  the  most  important  criterion  is  the  physi¬ 
cal  goodness  of  fit.  In  the  Cemax-1000,  the  fit  is  checked  by 
graphically  overlaying  the  implant  on  the  original  bone.  Another  good 
check  of  the  fit  is  to  generate  a  graphical  image  of  the  intersection 
of  the  implant  and  the  original  bone  to  check  for  overlapping  or  voids. 


Verification  of  the  correctness  of  the  original  data  and  subse¬ 
quent  operations  on  that  data  are  naturally  of  great  concern.  At  first 
glance,  obtaining  the  data  from  a  remote  source  using  an  automated 
digital  scanner  might  obviate  the  need  for  initial  data  verification, 
but  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  data  is  obtained  with  a 
variety  of  different  devices,  any  of  which  can  be  poorly  maintained 
and  operated.  So  checking  of  the  new  data  is  done  as  the  data  is 
reformatted  into  an  internal  standard  data  format.  This  forma t  is  the 
same  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  data.  Maintaining  a  common  format 
eases  the  burden  of  programming  and  checking  of  certain  simple  para¬ 
meters  . 

Once  the  data  is  inhouse,  most  of  the  responsibility  for  data 
integrity  at  the  level  of  individual  bits  is  on  the  hardware.  Common 
approaches  to  maintaining  data  integrity  at  this  low  level  include 
error  detection  and  correction  memory  and  check  sums.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  operations  on  the  data  at  a  higher  level  (e.g.,  thresholding 
and  contouring)  are  checked  visually  by  actual  display  of  the  data  as 
objects.  For  implant  modelling,  the  ultimate  test  of  the  process  is 
actual  experimental  verification  of  fit. 

III.  Data  Reoresentati on  and  Manaaement 


Representation 


The  two  most  popular  ways  to  represent  three-dimensional  objects, 
boundary  representation  (B-rep)  and  solids  geometry  (CSG),  both 
present  a  set  of  trade-offs  from  the  programmers  and  users'  points  of 
view.  For  instance,  using  true  solids  modelling  simplifies  the  data 
representation  for  objects  that  can  be  modelled  as  logical  groups  of 
certain  primitives.  Surface  representations  are  more  convenient  when 
the  objects  modelled  are  of  arbitrary  complexity.  We  chose  B-rep  for 
this  reason;  human  anatomy  is  not  readily  modelled  using  simple  3-D 
primitives.  Alternative  ways  of  representing  the  data,  such  as  oct- 
trees  and  complete  voxel  representations,  are  much  more  memory  and 
computation  intensive  (Ref.  5  -  6).  However,  they  do  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  algorithmically  simplest  and  therefore  easiset  to 
implement  in  hardware.  In  the  future,  these  two  methods,  especially 
the  latter,  will  have  increasing  application. 

Boundary  representation  itself  encompasses  a  wide  range  of 
different  methods,  from  surface  patches  for  smooth  objects  to  planar 
polygons  for  faceted  approaches.  Note  that  most  boundary  representa¬ 
tions  are  converted  into  planar  polygons  before  display  to  increase 
display  speed.  Contour  files,  or  modelling  the  objects  as  a  series  of 
ordered  cross-sectional  slices,  are  the  standard  within  Contour  Medical 
Systems,  since  they  are  a  natural  representation  for  tomographic  data; 
but  have  not  historically  been  of  wide  spread  use  in  the  manufacturing 
engineering  community.  However,  they  do  have  the  advantages  of 
relatively  compact  storage  and  straight  forward  implementation. 
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Data  structures  are  of  fundamental  importance,  not  only  from  the 
viewpoints  of  display  and  ease  of  modification,  but  from  the  programmers 
viewpoint,  the  simplicity  of  various  algorithms  and  the  efficiency  of 
storage.  Avoiding  the  obsolescence  of  the  chosen  data  structures  due 
to  software  or  hardware  advances,  or  changing  requirements  for  the 
system  is  paramount.  At  CMS,  the  contour  method  of  representation  is 
universal,  i.e.,  for  display,  modification  and  milling,  and  has  so  far 
proved  adequate.  There  are  potential  serious  limitations  to  this  B-rep 
scheme;  multi-object  interference  calculations,  connectivity,  and  the 
forced  homogeneity  of  the  material.  However,  they  do  allow  arbitrary 
precision,  quick  shading  algorithms,  and  rapid  interactive  modification. 
The  display  and  modification  of  the  database  are  easily  handled  using 
available  computer  graphics  algorithms.  However,  tool  path  generation 
generally  proves  to  be  a  more  difficult  problem. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  high  throughput  of  parts,  a  new  method 
of  tool  path  generation  has  been  implemented  which  minimizes  the 
difficulty  for  complicated  3-D  parts.  Instead  of  using  software  to 
calculate  the  tool  path  from  basic  geometric  i n forma ti on ,  which  is 
extremely  difficult  for  arbitrarily  shaped  3-D  objects,  the  algorithm 
uses  the  computer  graphics  algorithm  of  visible  surface  generation. 

The  user  interactively  selects  the  orientation  of  the  part  to  obtain 
the  view  of  the  object  which  maximizes  the  amount  of  visible  surface 
generation.  The  visible  surface,  the  actual  part  of  the  object  shown 
on  the  display,  and  the  corresponding  surface  from  a  diametrically 
opposed  point  of  view,  are  used  to  form  two  arrays  of  tool  locations. 

The  array  represents  the  height  of  the  tool  above  the  surface  (the 
intensity  of  the  image  at  that  point  if  depth-encoded  shading  has  been 
performed).  This  is  a  general  purpose  algorithm  which  can  be  applied 
to  objects  with  arbitrary  resolution,  by  interpolation,  with  the  chosen 
accuracy  depending  on  the  quality  of  finish  desired. 


Management 


Data  storage,  retrieval  and  management  issues  can  be  important 
depending  on  the  specification  for  the  system.  For  instance,  10 
megabyte  files  can  be  archived  to  tape  in  20  minutes,  and  retrieved  at 

the  same  rate  with  relatively  low-cost  streaming  tape  drives.  If 

quicker  access  times  are  required  very  high  volume  magnetic  or  optical 
disks  are  needed.  Large  magnetic  disk  drives  for  long  term  shortage 
are  not  economical  when  the  data  throughput  as  on  the  order  of  50 

megabytes/CNC/day .  Optical  disk  technology  presently  offers  very  large 

read-only  storage  systems.  Read/write  optical  storage  is  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future.  An  alternative  to  storing  the  entire  files  on 
magnetic  disk  is  to  store  only  summaries  of  the  data.  This  data  and 
data  files  with  the  production  information  can  be  automatically  entered 
into  the  relational  database  system  and  used  for  the  extraction  of 
statistical,  billing,  and  part  tracking  information. 


One  of  the  best  methods  of  managing  the  revelant  part  data  is 
relational  database  management  software,  which  is  available  for  a  wide 
variety  of  hardware  and  operating  systems,  including  super-micros. 

The  software  management  functions  should  include  modules  for  part 
tracking,  report  writing,  database  querying  and  user  access  to  software 
tools  for  customizing  use  of  the  system.  Relevant  criteria  for  selec¬ 
tion  of  database  manager  include  expandability,  speed,  size  of  files 
allowed  and  flexibility.  One  other  important  feature  is  the  generality 
of  the  software,  it  should  be  able  to  run  on  and  communicate  between  a 
wide  variety  of  different  computers. 

Relatively  large  amounts  of  data  can  be  facilely  handled  after 
applying  some  of  the  ideas  outlined  above.  As  an  example,  at  Contour 
Medical  Systems  we  are  presently  using  scan  data  files  which  range  from 
8-20  megabytes.  This  data  is  compressed  to  roughly  a  few  hundred 
kilobytes  by  the  process  of  thresholding  and  contouring;  it  expands 
slightly  when  converted  to  mill  format  which  average  1/2  to  1  megabytes. 
All  processing  and  data  communication  is  electronic  --  the  traditional 
process  of  drawing  blueprints,  converting  blueprints  to  papertape  for 
the  CNC,  and  then  machining,  would  take  much  longer.  For  example,  a 
typical  time  budget  for  a  single  part  is  as  follows: 

Typical  time  Typical  size  of  file 
in  process  used  in  process 

30  min.  10  megabytes 

20  min.  10  megabytes 

5  min.  0.3  megabytes 

15  min.  0.5  megabytes 

40  min.  1.0  megabytes 

10  min. 

2  hrs . 

Note  however,  these  times  represent  computer  run-times,  not  man-hours 
or  even  CPU  hours.  Since  the  system  is  multi-tasking,  several  processes 
can  be  run  at  once.  The  bottleneck,  in  fact,  is  the  ability  of  the 
milling  device  to  process  the  mill  files  and  make  the  mold  halves.  The 
data  throughput  for  a  typical  system  must  be  as  high  as  40  -  50  mega¬ 
bytes  for  an  8-hour  day  for  economical  operation. 

Cone! usi on 

A  relatively  low  cost  super-micro  based  system  was  implemented  to 
achieve  the  completely  "paperless"  design  and  machining  of  custom  thera¬ 
peutic  parts.  A  large  degree  of  automation  of  the  entire  process  was 
necessary  to  obtain  high  throughput  of  data.  The  description  of 
arbitrary  3-D  parts  uses  a  boundary  representation  scheme  based  on  con¬ 
tours  of  the  desired  object.  Contours  are  a  universal  data  structure, 
independent  of  their  origin  whether  from  thresholded  data  or  obtained 
from  interactive  input  by  the  user,  which  lend  themselves  to  a  relative¬ 
ly  compact  representation  and  to  efficient  display,  design,  and  milling 
algorithms. 


Read  in  9-track  tape 
Threshold  &  contour 
Generate  &  output  surfaces 
Smooth  &  make  mill  file 
Mill  both  mold  halves 
Pouri ng 


The  special  nature  of.  the  data  acquisition,  l.e.,  via  automated  scanners 
eliminates  the  burden  of  manual  data  entry.  However,  the  same  issues 
of  data  verification  and  management  apply  to  this  environment,  and  in 
fact,  become  more  critical  due  to  the  reliance  on  automatic  processing 
and  the  speedier  propagation  of  errors.  Maximization  of  computer  auto¬ 
mation  as  applied  to  the  production  of  "quantity  one"  cast  parts  has 
resulted  in  a  financially  feasible  turnaround  time  of  two  hours. 
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A  three-day  workshop  on  Physics  and  Engineering  of  Computerized  Multidimensional  Imaging 
and  Processing  will  convene  at  the  University  of  California,  Irvine  between  April  2  -  4,  1986. 

Since  the  inception  of  these  workshops,  the  first  one  held  in  Irvine  in  1979  and  the  subsequent  one  at 
Pacific  Grove  in  1982,  two  important  areas  of  imaging  have  progressed  substantially,  namely  the 
emission  computed  tomography  (ECT)  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR)  imaging.  In  the 
ECT  area,  progress  in  single  photon  tomography  is  so  great  that  this  modality  is  currently  accepted 
as  an  important  clinical  tool.  The  spatial  resolution  capability  of  positron  emission  tomography  is 
now  approaching  the  ultimate  limitation  imposed  by  finite  positron  range  and  emission  angular 
uncertainty.  More  recently  NMR  imaging  has  become  one  of  the  most  significant  advancements  in 
biomedical  imaging  research  and  commercial  development.  It  is  now  believed  that  industrial  and  " 
governmental  agencies  have  already  spent  over  a  billion  dollars  on  the  NMR  related  research  and 
commercial  development.  NMR  imaging  is  now  accepted  not  only  as  a  clinically  useful  imaging 
modality  but  also  as  a  new  diagnostic  technique  which  will  naturally  expand  into  many  other  areas 
of  physical  and  biomedical  research  such  as  the  study  of  fundamental  metabolism  of  living  organs  by 
in-vivo  observations  of  the  phosphor  kinetics.  The  advancement  of  this  technique  which  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  4-D  NMR  imaging  poses  a  challenge  to  create  yet  unknown  NMR  imaging  methods. 

Although  the  main  emphasis  of  the  meeting  will  be  in  the  area  of  medical  imaging,  contributions  in 
other  non-medical  areas  are  strongly  encouraged.  Indeed,  the  techniques  and  methods  developed  for 
medical  imaging  could,  in  principle,  be  applied  to  other  areas  of  physical  and  biological  sciences 
with  appropriate  modifications.  Some  of  the  most  recent  non-medical  applications  being  in  the  area 
of  synchrotron  radiation  microscopic  tomography  and  electron  spin  resonance  (ESR)  tomography.  In 
this  meeting,  we  would  like  to  solicit  papers  and  ideas  on  multidimensional  imaging  techniques, 
associated  signal  processing  methods,  computational  strategies  for  2-D,  3-D  and  4-D  image  signal 
processing  and  new  application  areas.  Throughout  the  meeting,  we  will  not  only  attempt  to 
scrutinize  the  established  techniques  but  also  seriously  search  for  new  directions. 

We  believe  that  the  previous  two  meetings  held  here  have  set  the  tradition  to  review  the  field  with 
great  depth  and  breadth  As  such,  the  next  meeting  to  he  held  in  1986  is  expected  to  be  useful  for 
the  experts  and  in  addition  set  the  future  direction  tor  the  field  by  cross  fertilization  of  ideas. 


It  is  interesting  to  remember  the  trends  of  the  two  previous  meetings  that  were  held.  In  the  first 
meeting,  the  major  emphasis  was  on  the  image  reconstruction  algorithms,  X-ray  CT,  emission  CT, 
and  ultrasound.  NMR  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Lauterbur  from  SUNY-Stony  Brook.  In  the  second 
meeting,  emission  CT,  especially  various  PET  devices,  dynamic  X-ray  CT,  and  NMR  were  the 
dominant  topics.  In  the  second  meeting,  however,  NMR  was  clearly  identified  as  a  new  and 
definitely  useful  diagnostic  modality. 

In  the  forthcoming  meeting,  we  predict  that  NMR  will  be  a  major  topic,  while  emission  CT,  both 
PET  and  SPECT  will  also  be  treated  as  active,  important  areas.  We  hope  that  some  new  unknown 
exotic  techniques  and  ideas  would  also  emerge  at  the  meeting.  The  last  goal  could  only  be  achieved 
through  the  active  participation  of  the  attendees  and  by  interaction  of  other  related  scientific  fields. 

Contributions  are  encouraged  from  interested  authors  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  Workshop. 
Each  author  should  submit  3  copies  each  of  an  abstract  and  a  500-word  summary.  The  abstracts 
must  be  on  a  separate  sheet.  The  summary  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  paper  selection  lor 
presentation  and  publication  in  the  proceedings. 
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mal  processes.  New  scientific  tech¬ 
niques  such  ns  PET  provide  one  means 
to  combine  basic  and  clinical  research  to 
achieve  these  goals. 


Positron  Emission  Tomography:  Human 
Brain  Function  and  Biochemistry 

Michael  E.  Phelps  and  John  C.  Mazziotta 


The  study  of  human  brain  function  and 
its  alterations  with  disease  remains  one 
of  the  most  challenging  and  intriguing 
scientific  issues  of  our  time.  Advances  in 
brain  research  are  increasing  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  biochemical  nature  of  the 
brain  and  are  demonstrating  that  the 
earliest  and  most  specific  changes  occur¬ 
ring  in  diseases  of  the  brain  are  those 


that  disturb  its  underlying  biochemical 
processes.  Until  recently,  we  hive  had 
little  direct  access  to  the  local  biochemis¬ 
try  of  the  living  human  brain.  Inferences 
about  the  chemical  status  of  the  brain  are 
typically  made  by  chemical  assays  of 
blood,  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  urine  or 
occasionally  through  biopsy  procedures. 
With  the  development  of  positron-emis¬ 
sion  tomography  or  PET  (/I  these  distur¬ 
bances.  along  with  the  study  of  normal 
cerebral  function  can  be  investigated  in 
humans  (2.  J). 

Knowledge  concerning  the  biochemi¬ 
cal  basis  of  human  disease  should  aid  in 
developing  earlier  (when  containment  or 
reversibility  of  disease  is  more  proba¬ 
ble),  more  specific,  and  improved  thera¬ 
pies.  Therapeutic  interventions  for  hu¬ 
man  brain  disorders  attempt  to  remove, 
block,  or  supplement  chemical  processes 
of  the  brain  that  have  been  altered  by 


disease.  For  example,  surgical  therapies 
can  resupply  nutrients  to  deprived  tissue 
by  revascularization  or  can  remove  al¬ 
tered  processes  by  tissue  resection.  Drug 
therapies  are  targeted  at  chemical  reac¬ 
tion  sequences  that  have  been  perturbed 
by  disease,  resulting  in  altered  mood 
states  and  neurological  dysfunction.  In 
addition,  local  determinations  of  bio¬ 


chemical  processes  could  provide  more 
objective  evaluations  of  therapeutic  re¬ 
sponses.  better  prognostic  indicators, 
and  unproved  differential  diagnoses  of 
diseases  that  are  clinically  homogeneous 
yet  have  diverse  chemical  alterations. 

Equally  important  to  the  study  of  hu¬ 
man  diseases  of  the  brain  is  the  need  K> 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
structure,  organization,  arid  chemfcalba- 
stTof  normal  cerebral  Function.  Although' 
there  is  a  rapid  powih'oT  knowledge 
occurring  in  this  area  from  animal,  isolat¬ 
ed  cell,  and  biochemical  environments, 
corresponding  direct  investigations  of 
the  living  human  subject  are  needed. 
This,  in  part,  results  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  anatomical  areas  and  physio¬ 
logical  functions  found  only  in  the  hu¬ 
man  brain.  In  addition,  identifying  and 
treating  diseases  of  the  human  brain  re¬ 
quire  a  better  understanding  of  its  nor- 


Tbe  PET  Method 

The  use  of  PET  to  obtain  quantitative 
biochemical  rates  in  vivo  requires  the 
integration  of  three  major  components: 
compounds  labeled  with  radioisotopes, 
the  positron  tomograph,  and  tracer  ki¬ 
netic  mathematical  models.  These  have 
each  been  reviewed  (2, 2)  but  are  briefly 
discussed  below. 

Labeled  compounds.  One  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  aspects  of  the  PET  technique  is 
that  the  compounds  of  interest  can  be 
labeled  with  radioisotopes  of  natural  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  biochemical  constituents  of  - 
the  body.  For  example,  natural  isotopes 
of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  are  re-  . 
placed  with  the  short-lived  radioisotopes 
carbon-11,  nitrogen-13,  and  oxygen-15. 
Fluorine- 1 8  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hydrogen.  These  isotopes  all  decay  by 
the  emission  of  positrons  (antieleclronsl 
that  combine  with  electrons  to  produce 
two  51 1-kiloelectron  volt  gamma  rays, 
which  are  emitted  180°  apart,  which  easi¬ 
ly  penetrate  the  bead,  and  which  then 
allow  external  detection.  The  only  radio¬ 
isotopes  of  these  elements  that  can  be 
detected  outside  the  body  are  positron 
emitters.  Because  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen  are  the  constituents  of  virtually 
all  biomolecules  and  drugs,  in  principle, 
an  unlimited  number  of  biologically  ac¬ 
tive  substrates  can  be  labeled  with  these 
radioisotopes  without  disrupting  their 
biochemical  properties  (J.  4). 

Various  chemical  and  biosynthetic 
procedures  have  been  used  to  label  more 
than  200  biological  substrates  and  drugs 
with  these  isotopes;  these  labeled  com¬ 
pounds  constitute  a  large  potential  re¬ 
source  for  development  of  bioassay 
methods  with  PET  {4)  (Table  I ).  This  list 
includes  labeled  amino  acids,  carboxylic 
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ences,  UCLA  School  of  Medicine  end  the  Lehor» 
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Summary.  Positron  emission  tomography  (PET)  is  an  analytical  imaging  technique 
(hat  provides  «  way  of  making  in  vivo  measurements  of  the  anatomca1  dtstnbution 
and  rates  of  specific  biochemical  reu  .bons.  This  ability  ol  PET  to  measure  and  image 
dynamic  biochemistry  builds  e  bridge  between  the  basic  and  clinical  neurosciences 
founded  on  the  commonality  of  the  types  of  measurements  made  Clinical  findings 
with  PET  in  humans  are  suggesting  hypotheses  that  can  be  tested  rigorously  in  the 
basic  scienoe  laboratory. 
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acids  amides.  amines.  itimics.  alcohols, 
uifin.  hydantouu  steroids,  and  their 
derivatives  as  well  as  specific  substrates, 
metabolites,  analogs  and  drugs.  Rapid 
semiautomated  techniques  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  PET.  as  required  by  the  short 
half-lives  of  these  isotopes  (2  to  110 
minutes)  Although  we  discuss  only 
compounds  labeled  with  "C.  '*N,  l}0. 
and  ,§F.  there  are  also  positron-emitting 
isotopes  of  Rb.  Ft.  Mn.  Na.  K.  P.  Br, 
Kr.  I.  and  others. 

Positron  tomograph  The  tomograph 
consists  of  an  array  of  radiation  detec¬ 
tors  that  arc  placed  circumferentially 
around  the  head  and  record  the  emission 
of  arrays  from  the  tissue  distribution  of 
positron  activity  .  Data  collected  in  this 
manner  are  used  to  form  a  tomographic 
image  of  the  cross-sectional  distribution 
of  tissue  concentration  of  radioactivity 
according  to  the  principles  of  computed 
tomography  (/).  This  provides  a  quanti¬ 
tative.  noninvasive  measurement  in  hu¬ 
mans  analogous  to  the  well-known  inva¬ 
sive  techniques  of  quantitative  autoradi¬ 
ography  or  external  counting  of  resected 
tissues  samples  in  animal  studies.  In  the 
invasive  techniques,  l4C  and  JH  are 
commonly  used,  whereas  in  PET  nC, 
,JN.  ,jO,  and  "F  arc  used.  This  quanti¬ 
tative  tissue  assay  capability  of  PET 
provides  the  means  for  implementing 
tracer  kinetic  methods  used  throughout 
the  basic  sciences. 

Tracer  kinetic  models.  The  third  major 
component  of  PET  brings  together  prin¬ 
ciples  of  labeled  compounds  that  trace 
hemodynamic,  transport,  and  biochemi¬ 
cal  processes,  as  well  as  the  tissue  ra¬ 
dioassay  capabilities  of  the  tomograph 
with  mathematical  models  of  reaction 
sequences  to  provide  a  framework  for 
calculation  of  the  rates  of  processes  un¬ 
der  study.  These  models,  when  applied 
to  labeled  compounds  (tracers)  are  called 
tracer  kinetic  models  The  models  repre¬ 
sent  mathematical  descriptions  of  trans¬ 
port  or  biochemical  reaction  sequences. 
Each  segment  of  the  sequence  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  "compartment."  and  differ¬ 
entia]  equations  describe  the  movement 
of  the  natural  substrate  or  labeled  com¬ 
pounds  (or  both)  between  these  compart¬ 
ments.  For  example.  AoBoC  repre¬ 
sents  a  reaction  sequence  where  A,  B. 
and  C  are  compartments.  Measurement 
is  made  of  the  flux  between  compart¬ 
ments  which  in  turn  is  used  to  determine 
the  rate  at  which  the  reaction  sequence 
proceeds.  These  compartments  can  be 
separated  by  membranes  where  facilitat¬ 
ed.  active,  or  passive  diffusion  may  oc¬ 
cur  or  may  represent  the  separation  of 
chemical  reactants  and  products.  The 


configuration*  lot  tnese  comparuncniai 
models  arc  obtained  from  knowledge  of 
hemodynamic,  transport,  and  biochemi¬ 
cal  systems 

For  example,  a  simple  two-compan- 
mcntal  model  is  used  in  the  measurement 
of  oxygen  metabolism  with  ,J02  The 
first  compartment  is  the  plasma  and  the 
second  is  tissue  where  the  oxygen  is 
metabolized  to  water.  The  rate  of  trans¬ 
port  from  the  first  compartment  to  the 
second  is  described  by  a  rate  equation 


Table  I.  Partial  list  of  compounds  labeled  with 
positron-emitting  radionuclides 

Cerebral  blood  flow 

H3"0.  C*J0-V  ^Kr.  CH,'*F.  "F-labeled 
antipyrinc.  [‘‘CJalcobols.  "F-labeled 
ethanol 

Cerebral  blood  volume 
"CO.  C"0.  “Ga-labeled  EDTAt 

Cerebral  tissue  pH 
l"C]DMO.  "CO: 

Transport  and  metabolism 

X" 

Glucose,  glucose  analogs,  and  metabolites 
2-deoxy-2-("FlfluorD-D-glucose.  2- 
l"Cldeoxv-t>-glucose.  |"C)D-g)ucose. 
J-0-[nC)melhyl-D- glucose.  ("Cllactate. 
-pyruvate,  -acetate,  -succinate,  -oxalo- 
acetatc 

Amino  acids  "N -labeled 
L-["N]g)uumaie.  -a  and  w-glutamine. 
-alanine,  -aspartate,  -leucine,  -valine, 
•isoleucine,  -methionine 
Amino  acids:  "C-labeled 
L-("Claspanate.  -glutamate,  -valine: 
D.L-C'Clalanine.  -leucine .  -tryptophan. 
•l-aminocyck>pentane  carboxylic  acid, 
-l-anunocyclobutane  carboxylic  acid 
Free  Fatty  Acids 

("C]paimitic  acid,  -oleic  acid,  -bepta- 
decanoic  acid,  -fl-methylheptadecanoic 
acid 

Molecular  diffusion 
“Ga-labeled  EDTA.  **Rb 

Protein  synthesis 

L-(l-"C)leucine.  -methionine,  -phenyl¬ 
alanine.  L("C-mer)ryf)methionine 

Receptor  systems 
Dopaminergic 

|'*F]spiperone.  |"C)spiperone. 

I’5Br)  and  |’*Brj-p-bromospiperone. 
("FJhalopendol.  ("Clpimozide. 
j"C)methylspiperone.  L-|"C)dopa. 
jfe-  "Fl-fluoro-  L-dopa 
Cholinergic 

|"CJuiupramine,  |"C)QNB' 
Benzodiazepine 

l"C)fluiutrazepam,  ("C)diazepam. 
j"F)fluoro  valium 
Opiate 

l"C)etorphine,  N-methyl 
("Cjmorphine,  -heroin,  -carfentani) 
Adrenergic 

|"C)norepinephrinc,  |"C)propanolol 
Anticonvulsants 

|"C)valproaie,  |"C)diphenylhydamoin 

*Coevened  to  H;"0  in  Kinfr^  after  mhala 
toe  tQNB.  quinuctidinyl  bctuiUte 
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and  meubobsm  of  oxygen  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  As  a  reaction  aequo  nee  becomes 
more  complex,  the  number  of  com  pan 
ments  will  increase.  Some  principles  anc 
aspects  of  tracer  kinetic  methods  and 
their  use  in  PET  arc  as  follows 

1)  The  tracer  (that  is.  the  labeled  com¬ 
pound)  is  very  low  in  mass  compared  to 
the  compound  being  traced,  such  that 
there  are  no  significant  mass  effects  that 
would  produce  physiologic  perturbations 
altering  the  system  under  stud) .  The  low 
mass  of  these  tracers  allows  PET  mea¬ 
surements  of  reaction  rates  of  substrates 
with  concentrations  of  less  than  a  few 
picomoles  per  gram.  However,  one  can 
also  increase  the  mass  of  the  tracer  com¬ 
pound  to  make  measurements  under 
physiologic  loads  (for  example,  drug  ef¬ 
fects). 

2)  When  the  rate  of  the  reaction  being 
studied  is  not  changing  during  the  mea¬ 
surement  (steady  state),  the  net  reaction 
rate  of  any  one  step  in  a  nonbranching 
sequence  is  equal  to  the  net  rate  of  the 
whole  reaction  sequence.  Thus,  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  net  initial  rates  of  a 
reaction  sequence  with  a  labeled  sub¬ 
strate  can  be  used  to  assess  the  net  flux 
of  the  entire  pathway.  Alternatively, 
substrate  analogs  that  isolate  one  or  a 
small  number  of  steps  in  a  complex  reac¬ 
tion  sequence  can  be  used  to  measure 
the  net  reaction  rate  of  the  whole  se¬ 
quence.  Since  the  analog  may  have 
somewhat  different  reaction  kinetics 
from  that  of  the  natural  substrate,  cor¬ 
rection  terms  based  on  the  principles  of 
competitive  reactant  or  substrate  kinet¬ 
ics  are  used  to  transform  the  measured 
rate  of  the  analog  into  the  corresponding 
value  of  the  natural  compound.  These 
are  fundamental  principles  of  the  fields 
of  biochemistry  and  pharmacology.  The 
deoxyglucose  model  of  Sokoloff  er  al.  (5) 
is  an  example  of  this  approach,  and 
under  the  assumptions  of  the  model  has 
been  shown  to  provide  accurate  esti¬ 
mates  of  cerebral  glucose  utilization 
rates.  Except  for  Fig.  6b  al)  data  on  rates 
of  glucose  utilization  in  this  arucle  were 
obtained  with  the  use  of  2-deox\-2 
['*F]fluoro-D-glucose  (FDGl.  which,  like 
2-deoxy-D-glucose  (DGi  (5).  has  beer, 
shown  to  be  an  excellent  substrate  for 
hexokinase.  and  like  DG.  does  not  un¬ 
dergo  further  reactions  in  the  glycolytic 
pathway  during  the  time  course  of  the 
PET  measurements  (6-8) 

3)  Although  measurements  of  chemi¬ 
cal  substrate  concentrations  are  provid¬ 
ed  by  kinetic  tracer  methods,  their  use 
for  determinations  of  chemical  reaction 
rates  is  more  important.  Rates  of  a  reac¬ 
tion  can  change  without  changes  in  suN 
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stratc  coacffBOnuoas  w  the  open  system 
at  •  the  bran  (and  the  whole  body  • 
Changet  in  haute  tubs  trait  concentra 
oon  are  also  not  specific  to  the  magn> 
hide  or  direction  of  changes  ir  rates  ol 
reactions. 

4)  While  the  chemical  form  to  which 
the  late!  it  attached  is  known  at  the  time 
h  is  intravenously  injected  or  inhaled, 
the  positron  tomograph  only  measures 
the  kinetic  changes  (changes  in  time)  of 
tissue  concentrations  of  the  label  spatial¬ 
ly  throughout  the  brain.  In  order  to  con¬ 
vert  these  images  of  tissue  radioactivity 
concentration  to  measurements  of  local 
reaction  rates  in  vivo,  PET  measure¬ 
ments  must  be  combined  with  the  ume 
course  of  the  unlabeled  or  labeled  sub¬ 
strate  in  blood  and  properly  formulated 
and  validated  tracer  kinetic  models.  (For 
example,  in  determinations  of  blood  floss 
and  volume  and  of  drug  interactions  only 
the  tracer  concentration  is  required.) 
With  measurements  carried  out  in  this 
manner,  the  tomograph  can  provide  ac¬ 
curate  data  on  local  reaction  rates  in 
man. 

5)  Because  of  the  short  half-lives  of 
positron-emitting  isotopes  it  is  possible 
to  perform  multiple  studies  in  a  single 
setting  to  observe  changes  in  spontane¬ 
ous  or  stimulus-induced  alterations  in 
behavior  or.  using  different  tracers,  for 
measuring  different  biochemical  process¬ 
es.  For  example,  uO  measurements  can 
be  made  in  times  on  the  order  of  30 
seconds  and  repeated  at  about  K-minute 
intervals. 


QwBthadve  PET  Methods:  Present  Status 

In  autoradiographic  studies  with  ,4C- 
labeled  DG,  the  experiment  is  terminat¬ 
ed  40  minutes  after  injection  of  DG 
However,  in  PET  with  FDG,  scans  are 
started  and  completed  within  Ume 
frames  ranging  typically  from  40  to  100 
minutes  after  injection.  Measurements 
over  this  time  arc  needed  because  of  (it 
the  time  required  to  collect  enough 
counts  to  form  the  tomographic  images 
of  the  whole  brain,  (ii)  delays  or  changes 
in  the  study  due  to  problems  associated 
with  patients,  or  (iii)  varying  ume  re¬ 
quirements  of  different  types  of  study 
protocols  (2.  J|.  Because  of  the  longer 
times  between  injection  and  measure¬ 
ment,  slow  dephosphory  lation  of  FDG  6- 
pbosphate,  which  is  not  a  usual  problem 
in  autoradiography,  has  been  shown  to 
occur  and  has  been  taken  into  account 
by  extending  SokolofTs  original  model 
(5)  to  include  this  reaction  (7).  This  re¬ 
stores  the  accuracy  of  the  model  calcula¬ 
tion  of  glucose  utilization  rates  with 


FDG  ai  these  iatc'  time'  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  method  fo<  investigating  this  re¬ 
action  pathwav  |*.  9; 

The  tumpec  constant  (LCi  in  the  deox 
yglucose  mode!  is  a  term  based  on  the 
principles  of  compeutive  substrate  kinet¬ 
ics  and  accounts  for  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  glucose  and  deox  yglucose  affini¬ 
ties  for  the  transport  earner  system  and 
bexokmase  The  value  of  LC  has  been 
•  shown  to  be  regionally  invanant  in  the 
brain  bu:  of  a  different  magnitude  in 


Fig  I.  Structural  rnrapsied  so  InctioiMl 
anatomy .  lraages  obtained  with  three  different 
methods  bum  a  patient  with  multiple  infarct 
dementia  Patient  had  x-ray  CT  (center  row) 
and  PET  studies  of  glucose  utilization  with 
FDG  (bottom  row)  on  the  same  day.  Seven 
days  later,  the  patient  died  of  noone urological 
causes;  gross  and  microscopic  evaluations  of 
the  brain  (top  row)  were  then  made  The  two 
forms  of  structural  imaging  (x-ray  CT  and 
postmortem)  and  the  metabolic  study  with 
PET  both  demonstrated  multiple  small  infarc¬ 
tions  (arrows)  of  deep  structures  of  the  brain 
(stnatum.  pu tamer  thalamus,  and  interna) 
capsule  i  Neither  structural  imaging  tech¬ 
niques  demonstrated  abnormalities  of  the  cor¬ 
tex  PET.  however,  demonstrated  widespread 
abnormalities  of  frontal  cortex  (glucose  utili¬ 
zation  decreased  2)  percent  relative  to  contra¬ 
lateral  side)  particularly  on  the  left  (arrow¬ 
heads).  These  distant  effects  probably  repre¬ 
sent  disruption  of  afferent  and  efferent  fiber 
systems  between  the  frontal  cortical  areas  and 
subcortical  zones,  most  likely  resulting  bom 
small  subcortical  infarcts  seen  structurally 
and  metabobcaUy .  The  global  rate  of  glucose 
utilization  was  0.1V  iudoI  nun* 1  g  about  30 
percent  lower  than  normal  age-matched  con 
trols  (Courtesy  of  E  1.  Metier,  with  J.  c. 
Mazziotta  and  M  E  Phelps,  UCLA  School  of 
Medicine) 


different  species  thus  appropriate  value* 
for  ihe  species  under  study  must  be  used 
(5 1  Although  LC  has  been  shown  ic  he 
■table  during  vanou*  states  such  a* 
changes  in  blood  flow  and  anesthesu 
induced  hypometabolism  (5i.  and  m 
chronic  human  ischemia  (9i.  it  predict¬ 
ably  changes  when  the  rate  limning  step 
shifts  from  phosphorylation  to  transport 
such  as  in  severe  hypoglycemia  (10)  and 
status  epilepticus  (10a  i  In  these  cases 
LC  will  increase,  and  the  resultant  calcu¬ 
lated  values  of  glucose  utilization  will  be 
subject  to  considerable  error  if  this  effect 
is  not  taken  into  account.  Anatomical 
localization  and  identification  of  changes 
in  glucose  utilization  are  still  correct,  but 
increases  and  decreases  will  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  Methods  are  being  developed  for 
measuring  local  values  of  LC  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  such  conditions  are  encoun¬ 
tered  and  the  magnitude  of  the  effect 
(//).  The  DG  and  FDG  method  have  also 
shown  excellent  agreement  with  the 
"gold  standard”  for  measurement  of  glu¬ 
cose  utilization,  the  Kety /Schmidt  meth¬ 
od  (12)  that  includes  measurement  of  the 
product  of  blood  flow  and  the  arterio¬ 
venous  difference  for  glucose  across  the 
brain  (3.  7,  8.  13). 

Models  based  on  the  principles  of  trac¬ 
er  kinetics  have  also  been  developed  for 
autoradiography  and  PET  with  the  use  of 
"C-labeled  (14)  and  "C-labeled  </5>  d- 
flucosc.  Although  these  models  are 
based  on  the  use  of  natural  labeled  sub¬ 
strate  and  therefore  have  the  advantage, 
compared  to  DG.  that  LC=  I,  by  necessi¬ 
ty  they  also  contain  approximations  and 
correction  terms.  The  most  difficult  of 
these  is  the  release  of  labeled  products  of 
metabolism  (such  as  CO;  and  lactate) 
from  the  tissue,  an  effect  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  correction  terms  in 
the  model.  To  minimize  these  problems, 
measurements  must  be  made  at  early 
times  after  injection  where  errors  are 
larger  because  of  a  greater  dependence 
of  model  parameters  on  blood  flow, 
blood  volume,  and  the  exact  values  of 
the  rate  constants  for  transport  and  me¬ 
tabolism  of  glucose  The  retention  of  the 
metabolic  product  (DG-b-phosphatei 
with  DG  is  advantageous  in  this  respect 
since  it  is  retained  in  tissue  with  a  very 
slow  clearance  rate.  The  problems  with 
labeled  natural  glucose  are  less  difficult 
with  PET  because  kinetic  studies  can  be 
performed  to  measure  the  variables  in 
the  model  directly  (rather  than  to  use 
assumed  average  values)  in  each  experi¬ 
ment.  Further  studies,  nevertheless,  are 
necessary  to  better  understand  the  mag 
aitude  of  these  issues,  and  to  formulate 
better  models  and  protocols,  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  value  of  using  glucose  la 
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be  fed  at  (elected  positions  (such  u.  w 
toctivc  labeling  at  the  carbon  *1.  >2.  -4.  or 
-e  pot  moot) 

Quantitative  PET  methods  for  oxyger 
transport  and  metabolism,  blood  flow, 
blood  volume,  glucose  transport  and 
utilization  have  been  widely  used  ui  PET 
program*  around  the  world  (2.  Jl  inten¬ 
sive  efforts  are  being  focused  on  the 
study  of  tracer  kinetic  models  for  deter¬ 
mining  rates  of  protein  synthesis,  amino 
acid  metabolism,  tissue  pH.  molecular 
diffusion  through  the  altered  Mood  brain 
barrier,  and  neurotransmitter  or  receptor 
interactions  with  labeled  substrates  and 
ligands  (Table  1).  The  results  of  these 


projects  should  provide  the  basis  for 
some  of  the  PET  methods  of  the  future 

Tne  measurement  of  biochemical  reac¬ 
tion  rate'  with  PEI  requires  (n  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  criteria  used  to  develop  and 
structure  the  tracer  kinetic  models,  and 
(u)  coo  uniting  investigative  efforts  to 
better  define  the  accuracy  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  in  all  the  states  of  cerebral  function 
and  disfunction  to  which  they  will  be 
applied  These  requirements  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  measurements  by  different  groups 
of  investigators  are  to  be  compared.  In 
this  regard .  PET  is  no  different  from  any 
other  biochemical  measurement  where 


the  principle'  of  enzyme  and  chemical 
reaction  kineucs  must  be  atnctls  foi 
lowed 

There  are  boutations  intrinsic  to  tracer 
kinetic  mode)  approaches  along  with  un 
certainties  in  spatial,  temporal,  and  sta 
tisucaJ  factors  from  the  tomograph,  and 
we  must  recognize  that  ambiguiuei  can 
arise  from  the  present  limited  under¬ 
standing  of  the  biochemical  nature  of 
the  brain.  However,  the  ability  to  make 
such  measurements  in  the  living  human 
brain  more  than  compensates  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  developmental  work  which  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  validation  of  a  new  PET 
method. 
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Fig  2.  Pathophysiology  of  changing  behavioral  suits  shown  with  PET.  (a)  Patient  with  b  .  ret  pet  pet 

complex  partial  epilepsy  studied  during  seizures  lictaji.  after  seizures  (postictal),  and  after  »s  t  «  •  h  . 

successful  therapy  (normal)  In  the  icta)  state  (A)  seizures  began  clinically  with  formed  visual  N  1  ,  ,  r 

images  in  left  superior  quadrant  of  visual  held  followed  by  loss  of  consciousness  and  •>  ' 

automatisms.  IcuJ  EEG  demonstrated  discharges  in  right  occipital  lobe  that  quickly  spread  io  “  ' 

the  unilateral  temporal  lobe.  PET  demonstrated  increased  (284  percent  relative  to  intenctal  ■  ^  s  V  ?s  * 

sute)  glucose  utilization  in  the  right  occipital  and  posterior  temporal  lobes  with  profound  ' 15  I 

decreases  in  remainder  of  brain  (42  percent  relative  to  the  imenciaJ  sute)  One  month  after  a  I 

senes  of  seizures,  the  patient,  in  a  repeat  study  showed  low  glucose  utilization  (Bt  in  the  right  ~3i  ”,y  1fc  f,~  33  ~  -  *  • 

occipital  and  posterior  temporal  lobes  tone  third  of  ictaJ  values)  where,  during  seizure,  it  wa*  r 

high  The  low  glucose  utilization  in  the  visual  cones  tanowsi  during  this  time  is  consistent  with 

the  patient  s  loss  of  vision  in  left  visual  field  (homonymous  hemianopiai  After  drug  therapy,  the  patient  remained  seizure-free  for  I  year  The 
glucose  utilization  during  this  time  returned  to  normal  (C i.  consistent  with  the  resolution  of  the  left  visual  field  deficit  These  studies  show  tha- 
PET  can  be  used  io  detect  both  positive  (hallucinations!  and  negative  (visual  field  deficit  I  clinical  manifestations  of  an  epileptic  disorder  and  the 
reversal  of  these  changes  resulting  from  treatment  and  clinical  resolution  of  symptoms.  The  x-ray  CT  study  was  normal  and  unchanged  in  each 
•tale.  (From  Engel  el  el  (IS):  courtesy  of  Aeuroiogv)  (hi  Graph  of  the  mood  fluctuations  of  a  rapid  cycling  bipolar  (inanic-depressivei  affective 
disorder  patient  The  patient  cycled  between  mood  states  every  24  to  48  hours  The  modified  bnef  psvchiatnc  rating  scale  on  the  left  (B  P  R  S  i 
indicates  relative  mama  (positive  values)  and  relative  depression  (negative  values)  Sleep  cycles  vaned  in  parallel  with  mood  swmgs  Three 
(tudies  of  cerebral  glucose  utilization  with  PET  were  obtained,  two  during  depressive  slates  and  one  during  by  pomania  [From  Baxter  ei  at  m 
(22).  courtesy  of  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry)  (c)  Glucose  utilization  images  of  the  rapid  cycling  bipolar  patient  described  in  fb)  The  scale  to 

the  right  is  glucose  utilization  rates  in  micromole  per  minute  per  100  grams  Studies  on  17  May  1983  and  27  Mas  1983  were  made  when  the  patient 

was  in  depressed  state;  the  study  on  18  May  l«.t  was  made  during  a  bypomamc  stale  .  Global  reductions  in  glucose  utilization  (relative  to  the  scar 
obtained  during  hypomanu)  can  be  seen  for  the  two  studies  obtained  in  the  depressed  state  The  global  supratentorial  increase  in  glucose 
wtflizatxmfrom  depression  to  hypomanu.  was  about  40  percent.  The  global  glucose  utilization  rate  in  the  hypocnanic  sute  is  not  significantly 
Afferent  from  that  of  age-matched  normals  These  studies  demonstrate  the  ability  of  PET  to  provide  pathophvsiolopcal  insights  into  abnormal 
behavior  that  occurs  as  either  a  mamfesunon  of  epilepsy  or  psychiatric  disorders  |From  Baxter  n  at. .  in  (22).  counesv  of  Archnri  of  Genera' 
Psychiatry J 
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Cert  bra  I  xtrfamzotior  and  strurmrr 
function  relationsbip>  Metnod*  used  tr 
investigate  the  structura  naiurt  o-  tht 
human  brain  include  in  vivo  technique* 
•uch  it  x-ra*  computed  tomograph* 
(CT)  and  proton  nuclear  magnetic  reso¬ 
nance  fNMRi  CT.  and  postmortem  tech¬ 
niques.  Relative))  little  information  ex¬ 
ists  about  local  biochemical  and  p hy  sio- 
logical  processes  of  the  human  brain  in 
vivo.  Knowledge  of  the  functional  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  human  brain  has.  howev¬ 
er.  been  obtained  through  PET  studies  of 
both  normal  individuals  and  patients 
with  cerebral  disorders  Such  studies 
provide  a  more  comprehensive  vies*  of 
cerebral  organization  than  structural 


siuuic  '  mi.  <11  iris  |wu.uiau>  *»nci 

one  attempts  to  correlate  the  resulting 
data  with  behav  ioral  observations  of  the 
subtec: 

Since  al  disease*  of  the  brain  result 
from  or  produce  biochemical  alterations, 
functional  images  that  display  such  pro¬ 
cesses  have  demonstrated  earlier,  larger, 
and  more  distributed  lesions  than  those 
found  in  anatomical)*  oriented  tech¬ 
niques  including  detailed  postmortem 
evaluation*  (Fig  1|.  Examples  of  the 
mismatch  between  structural  and  func¬ 
tional  lesions  have  been  demonstrated  in 
patients  with  seizure  disorders  (Fig.  2a). 
dementing  processes  (Fig  3).  neurode- 
generative  diseases  (Fig.  3).  and  acute 
cerebral  infarcts  (see  Fig.  5). 

Since  the  brain  consists  of  large  num- 
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damage  to  one  structure  or  its  imeaon 
netting  fiber  bundle*  will  also  result  in  ^ 
function*  effect*  at  multiple  ane*  * 
throughout  an>  given  network  PET  ha*  tn 
revealed  this  distributed  organization 
leading  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
human  functional  brain  systems  in  health 
and  disease.  Traditional  clmicaJ-patho- 
logical  correlations  that  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  symptom-lesion  localization 
in  the  brain  may  soon  give  way  to  “cbm 
cal-physiological  correlations"  (/6>  that 
can  be  performed  in  vivo  with  PET 
Structural  evidence  has  been  scant  in 
the  search  for  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
human  cerebral  disorders  Examples  of 
entities  in  this  category  would  include 
psychiatric  syndromes,  many  forms  of 
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D  MID  AD  Fig.  3  (a)  Differential  diagnosis  and  pathophysiology  with  PET.  Three 

aideriy  patients  with  abnormal  glucose  utilization.  Column  D  images 
are  bum  a  patient  with  chronic  depression  (pseadodammtia)  who 
demonstrated  decreased  glucose  utilization  (left  to  right  0.91  a  0.W 
compared  to  1.00  i  0.05  in  controls)  of  the  left  inferior  frontal  cortex 
(arrows)  bat  was  otherwise  normal.  Images  in  the  column  labeled 
MID  are  from  a  patient  with  multiple  infarct  dementia  demonstrating 
multiple  focal  areas  of  cortical  and  subcortical  decreased  glucose 
utilization  (from  I?  to  48  percent)  compared  to  global  values  ( arrows i 
resulting  from  direct  and  remote  effects  of  small  cerebral  infarctions 
u,u.  The  column  labeled  AD  is  from  •  pauent  with  moderately  severe 

LCMROIc  depressed  depressed  Alzheimer*  disease  This  patient  shows  extremely  low  glucose 

LCUROic  LCMROic  utibzatkM  of  the  posterior  parietal  (4?  percent  decrease)  (upper 

image)  inferior  frontal  (28  percent  decrease)  and  temporal  cortex  (15 
At  risk  Symptomatic  percent  decrease)  (bottom  image  i  with  relauve  sparing  of  the  pnmar* 

visual,  sensory-motor  cortical  and  subcortical  zones  (about  1 1  percent 
decrease).  Alzheimer's  disease  patients  have  also  shown  an  average  decrease  of  global  supratemonal  glucose  uubzation  (??  percent!,  compared 
to  age-matched  normal  control  subjects,  with  the  major  abnormabues  occurring  in  neocorucaJ  zones  This  study  demonstrates  the  difierentuv 
diagnostic  capability  of  PET  to  separate  pauems  with  processes  affecting  mental  abibties  based  on  pathophysiological  patterns  observed  tn  the 
functional  images.  Stated  values  are  for  groups  of  patients  Errors  are  standard  deviations  (From  D  E  Kuhl  et  al  (47t.  courses*  of  RaJioiop^ , 
(bi  Functional  abnormabues  in  Hunungion  s  disease  x-ray  CT  (top  row)  and  local  cerebral  glucose  utilizauon  with  PET  (bottom  row  >  in 
Huntingtons  disease  Left  column  is  from  a  normal  subject  and  demonstrates  the  normal  structure  and  glucose  utilizauon  of  the  caudate  nucleus 
(arrows).  Pauent  u  center  column  has  early  clinical  symptoms  of  Huntington's  disease  and  demonstrates  a  normal  structural  appearance  of  the 
caudate  nucleus  on  x-ray  CT  image  but  decreased  glucose  utilizauon  tn  caudate  and  adjacent  basal  ganglia  structures  (putamen  and  globu* 
pelbdus)  The  column  it  the  right  is  a  patient  with  late  Huntington's  disease  and  demonstrates  both  structural  (corucaJ  and  subcortical  atrophy  * 
and  functional  abnormabues  of  the  caudate  and  putamen  bilaterally .  (From  D.  E  Kuhl  ti  al  (3/1;  courtesy  of  Annals  of  Sturolog\)  (c>  Subjects 
ai-ruk  for  Huntington's  disease,  linage  ai  far  right  is  from  t  patient  with  symptomatic  Hunungton  s  disease  demonstrating  loss  of  glucose 
utilization  of  the  basal  ganglu  as  was  seen  in  (b)  The  three  images  on  the  left  are  all  from  asymptomatic  at-rtsL  subjects  (offspring  of  Huntington  s 
disease  patients)  each  having  a  50  percent  chance  of  developing  the  disorder.  In  this  group  (15  subjects)  about  half  of  the  patients  have 
demonstrated  a  normal  glucose  utibzauon  pattern  while  the  other  half  show  mild  to  severely  depressed  glucose  utilization  tn  the  caudate  The  ti¬ 
nt*  subjects  were  symptom  free  ai  the  time  of  the  study  This  study  indicates  that  PET  may  serve  to  identify  physiological  *  ’normalities  that  not 
only  precede  structural  changes  in  the  brain  hut  also  preceded  the  onset  of  symptoms  in  susceptible  subjects  (From  D  L  Kuhl  n  al  OJ). 
courtesy  of  Annals  of  Sturoiogs ) 
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4.4.6 

epilepsy  .  and  various  developmental  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  brain  In  patients  wit* 
partial  seizure  disorder'  (symptoms  re¬ 
ferable  to  a  limited  region  of  the  brain  < 
intenctal  studies  (between  seizures  •  with 
FDC  have  identified  areas  of  decreased 
glucose  utilization  in  7(i  percent  of  affect- 
ad  individuals  (Fig  2a)  t/7i.  These  zones 
could  be  correlated  with  the  site  of  maxi¬ 
mal  abnormalities  determined  by  surface 
and  depth  electrode  electrophvsiolopcal 
techniques,  and  were  found  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  specific  in  identifying  sites  of 
microscopic  pathology  not  detected  by 
the  conventional  radiological  imaging 
techniques  such  as  x-ray  C7  angiogra¬ 


phy.  and  pncumo-encephaiographs  ti/i 
During  seizure  activity  octal  penodi. 
sites  that  show  low  glucose  utilization 
intenctally  show  increased  utilization 
loften  increasing  by  100  to  200  percent* 
(Fig  2a l:  this  suggests  that  the  intenctal 
low  glucose  utilization  is  at  least  in  pan 
due  to  nonstructural  causes  t/7. 18).  The 
sites  of  increased  glucose  utilization  dur¬ 
ing  the  ictal  phases  of  partial  seizures 
correlated  both  with  the  behavior  of  the 
patient  and  with  spikes  recorded  from 
scalp  and  panicularly  depth  electroen- 
cephalographic  (EEC)  recordings  (Fig 
2a>  {17.  18).  Patients  with  generalized 
forms  of  epilepsy  (such  as  major  motor 


or  pent  mai  seizures*  have  gloowi  (that  is 
throughout  the  brain)  increases  m  glu¬ 
cose  utilization  ui  the  ictal  period  of 
seizure  activity  with  subsequent  depres¬ 
sion  in  glucose  utilization  in  the  postictal 
penod  {19) 

The  finding  of  intenctal  zones  of  hypo- 
metabolism,  particularly  in  the  temporal 
lobe  of  partial  epilepsy  patients,  has  sag 
gested  that  this  may  be  specific  for  a 
lowered  threshold  or  greater  susceptibil¬ 
ity  of  these  foci  to  initiation  of  seizure 
activity.  These  findings  have  in  turn  pro¬ 
moted  a  series  of  parallel  studies  in  ani¬ 
mals  (glucose  utilization,  blood  flow, 
morphology,  electrophysiology,  ligand 


Fig.  4.  Functional  neuroanatomy  demonstrated  in  FDG-PET  studies 
of  normal  subjects,  (a)  Visual  stimulus  consisting  of  full-field  alternat¬ 
ing  checker-board  stimuli  activated  (27.6  -  6.$  percent  versus  con¬ 
trol)  the  full  extent  of  the  primary  (medial)  visual  cortex  (arrowsi 
Auditory  stimuli  resulted  in  responses  (17  to  23  percent  increases 
compared  to  the  control)  that  were  symmetric  in  magnitude  but 
asymmetric  in  distribution  for  the  transverse  temporal  cones  (ar¬ 
rows).  These  asymmetries  in  glucose  utilization  closely  match  ana¬ 
tomical  asymmetries  for  this  area  (Heschl's  gyn  and  the  planum 
tempo  rale  of  temporal  lobes!  Image  of  cognitive  task  represents 
responses  where  a  specific  task  was  involved  rather  than  passive 
perception  of  stimuli,  arrows  indicate  activations  III  i  3  to  37  :  If 
percent  for  different  types  of  auditory  tasks  (29 1)  of  frontal  cortex 
Memory  tasks  (remembering  information  from  a  verbal  auditor 
tumulus)  caused  bilateral  activations  (arrowsi  of  the  mesial  temporal 
cortex  (hippocampus,  parahippocampusl  Motor  task  of  a  sequential 
finger  movement  of  the  nghi  hand  caused  cortical  metabolic  actua¬ 
tion  (11.6  2  3.9  compared  to  (he  con  troll  of  the  left  motor  atrip  flower  arrow)  and  supplementary  motor  cortex  (vertical  arrow)  Errors  art 
standard  deviations  ICourtesy  of  M.  E  Phelps  and  J.  C.  Mazzjotu.  UCLA  School  of  Medicine]  (b)  Auditory  sUimili  produced  metabolic 
responses  that  varied  with  the  content  and  in  aome  cases  strategy  used  by  the  subject  to  perform  the  task.  In  resting  states  (ears  plugged,  eyes 
open)  left-right  cerebral  symmetry  fleft/righi  «  1.0 1  i  0.03)  in  glucose  utilizaUon  is  seen.  Verbal  auditory  stimuli  predominant!)  activated  and 
caused  metabolic  asymmetries  (left  >  right  «  3  to  16  percent)  of  the  left  hemisphere  while  nonverbal  stimuli  (music)  predominantly  activated  the 
right  hemisphere  (16  to  27  percent)  in  right-handed  individuals  Simultaneous  sumulaUon  with  language  and  music  caused  bilateral  activations  of 
both  hemispheres  (From  J.  C.  Mazziotta  el  al.  (29).  courtesy  of  Neurology]  (c)  Nonverbal  auditory  tumuli  caused  activations  of  (he  language 
nondommant  (right)  hemisphere  The  timbre  test  required  subjects  to  compare  complex  chords  for  similarities  and  differences  and  consistently 
produced  increases  (22  percent  versus  control)  in  glucose  utilization  in  the  right  hemisphere  (image  at  nght.  arrow  (  This  test  did  not  contain  any 
temporal  sequences  of  notes  that  can  be  analytically  perceived  The  chord  pairs  differed  only  in  tonal  quality  When  subjects  were  asked  to 
identify  differences  and  similarities  in  sequences  of  notes  (tone  sequences)  the  side  of  maxima)  activation  correlated  with  the  strategy  used  by  the 
subject  to  perform  the  task  Color  scale  is  in  units  of  micromoles  per  minute  per  100  g.  ranging  from  2  (dark  purple)  to  43  (red)  See  text  for  de¬ 
scription  (Modified  from  J  C  Mazziotta  ei  al  (29).  courtesy  of  Neurology] 
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•axa*  s»  <2t» and  in  human*  <gtuco*e  utm 
laiton  oxygen  metabolism  and  Wood 
Aow>  with  PET  ir.  Kta!  postictal.  and 
intencial  stales  1 17-19  2h  along  wist 
morphologic*!  and  ligand  studie*  in  sur¬ 
gically  resected  tissue  samples  This  il- 
histrates  the  manner  in  which  PET.  ani¬ 
mal.  and  lahorator)  assays  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  to  studs  the  underlying  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  a  human  disorder. 

In  drug-free  patients  with  bipolar 
<  manic-depressive)  mood  disorders, 
measurements  with  FDG  and  PET  have 
shown  changes  throughout  the  brain  in 
glucose  utilization  during  different  mood 
states  (Fig  2.  b  and  c).  During  the  de¬ 
pressive  phase  of  illness,  patients  dem¬ 
onstrated  reductions  in  glucose  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  about  25  percent  throughout  the 
supratenorial  structures  of  the  brain 
which  were  significantly  ( P  <  0.001)  be¬ 
low  those  of  age-  and  sex-matched  nor¬ 
mals  122) 

The  same  patients,  when  later  studied 
in  hvpomanic  (state  between  normal  and 
mania i  phases  of  the  illness,  showed 
glucose  utilization  rates  that  were  not 
significantly  different  from  those  of  age- 
and  sex-matched  controls.  Although  the 
major  changes  in  glucose  utilization  seen 
thus  far  have  been  global,  the  largest 


differences  between  hen* »ior*  stare* 
occurred  in  the  fronts1  and  antenor  cm 
gulate  cortices  <22 1  Patient*  with  unit*' 
lar  mood  disorders  (depression  ‘  in  drug 
free  state*  were  found  to  have  globa 
supratentorial  cerebral  glucose  utilize 
t»on  values  that  were  not  significant)* 
different  from  age-  and  sex-matched  con¬ 
trols  However,  these  patients  did  exhib¬ 
it  significant))  depressed  glucose  utiliza¬ 
tion  (15  percent  lower  than  age-  and  sex- 
matched  normals)  bilaterally  in  the  stna- 
tum  (22).  This  reduced  stnatal  glucose 
utilization  recovered  to  normal  levels  in 
patients  who  became  euthymic  (that  is. 
normal  mood)  spontaneously  or  by  drug 
therapy  (22). 

Physiological  psychology  Mans 
methodologies  have  been  used  in  the 
study  of  normal  cerebral  function.  These 
approaches  have  included  neuropss- 
cholopcal.  electrophysiological.  and  be¬ 
havioral  observations  of  human  subjects 
performing  various  tasks  Studies  in  ani¬ 
mals  by  means  of  biochemical,  electro- 
physiological.  and  autoradiographic 
techniques  have  also  been  used  to  define 
the  anatomical  and  functional  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  during  defined  tasks  In 
a  similar  manner.  PET  provides  a  means 
of  studying  local  sensors .  motor,  memo¬ 


ry  .  ana  cognitive  function  in  normal  sub¬ 
jects  m  vivo  (F*  4).  Thus,  much  m  the 
was  Penheld  and  his  colleague*  i2* 
mapped  cerebral  function  through  mtr,  ^ 
operative  stimulation  of  the  human  cere  • 
bra)  cortex.  PET  can  provide  physic-  '"J 
logical  and  biochemical  informatior- 
•bout  normal  cerebra)  function  for  all 
human  brain  regions  in  a  noninvasi*e 
fashion 

Various  sensory  and  motor  stimuli, 
uon  tasks  (Fig  4)  have  been  used  to 
define  the  functional  neuroanatoms  of 
the  human  brain.  Visual  stimulation 
studies,  with  lsO-labeled  water  to  mea¬ 
sure  cerebra)  blood  flow,  or  with  FDG  to 
measure  glucose  utilization  have  re¬ 
vealed  some  of  the  normal  physiological 
response  characteristics  of  the  human 
visual  cortex  (24-28).  These  studies  have 
shown  (i)  the  topography  of  the  human 
visual  cortex  relative  to  the  site  and  size 
of  retinal  stimulation  (24).  (ii)  that  the 
magnitude  of  blood  flow  or  glucose  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  visual  cortex  is  a  function  of 
stimulus  complexity  (25  .  26)  and  rate 
(/6).  (iii)  that  functionally  50  percent  of 
the  input  from  each  eye  goes  to  each 
visual  cortex  (25.  26).  and  (iv)  that  le¬ 
sions  of  the  visual  system  (both  within 
and  outside  the  visual  cortex)  produce 


Fig.  5.  Pathophysiologv  of  cerebrovascular  disease  (a)  A  patient  with  left  hemisphere  cerebral  ischemia  studied  8  and  9b  hours  after  the  onset  of 
symptoms  During  both  intervals  cerebral  blood  flow  (CBFi,  oxygen  extraction  rauo  (OERi.  and  oxygen  metabolism  (CMRO})  were  determined 
The  blood  flow  8  hours  after  the  stroke  was  severely  depressed  in  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  distribution.  Oxygen  utilization  was  also  reduced 
although  not  as  severely  as  blood  flow  The  resultant  mismatch  accounts  for  increased  oxygen  extraction  |mean  value  at  14  hours  after  symptom 
onset  -  0.71  i  0.12  (R.  J.  Wise  et «/..  in  34).  normals  *=  0.49  s  0  .02  (R  S  Frackowiak  et  al .  ut  J4iin  the  viable  but  jeopardized  zone  At  9b 
hours,  blood  flow  became  heterogenous  in  the  area  probably  because  of  failure  of  vascular  autoregulatory  mechanisms  and  oxygen  utilization  ha* 
fallen  further.  Oxygen  extraction  is  now  sharply  reduced  below  normal,  indicating  irreversible  brain  injury  and  predicting  infarction  for  this  zone 
Errors  are  standard  deviations.  {From  R.  S.  Frackowiak  and  R.  J.  Wise,  in  (34).  courtesy  of  Seurology  Climct)  <bi  Pattern  with  left  internal 
carotid  artery  occlusion  before  and  after  superficial  temporal  artery-middle  cerebral  artery  bypass  surgery  Preoperatively,  patient  bad  symptom* 
referable  to  the  left  hemisphere  including  clumsiness  of  the  right  hand  and  difficulties  with  language  Blood  flow  studies  with  PET  demonstrated 
moderately  severe  reductions  of  flow  ut  the  cortex  of  the  left  parietal  lobe  with  mild  reductions  in  oxygen  utilization.  The  mismatch  between  flow 
aad  metabolism  resulted  in  an  increased  oxygen  extracuon  fraction  (OEF)  (arrow  m  OEF  image  i.  an  indication  that  the  tissue  is  viable  although  ut 
a  precarious  state  After  bypass  surgery  the  patient's  symptoms  resolved  and  the  blood  flow,  oxygen  extraction,  and  oxygen  metabolism  all 
relumed  to  normal  Both  pre-  and  postoperative!)  the  x-ra>  C7  images  of  the  ptueni  were  normal  ffrom  J.  C  Baron  et  al.  (J6).  courtesy  of 
Stroke] 
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functional  abnormalities  that  cat  be  cor¬ 
related  with  the  patients'  clinical  syn- 
(bointt  despite  a  leek  of  anatomical  al¬ 
terations  detecteble  by  x-rey  CT  (26.  28 1 
(Fig  2ei 

Studies  of  the  human  auditor)  system 
with  FDC  indicete  a  correlation  between 
the  distribution  of  glucose  utilization  end 
the  content  of  the  stimulus  (Fig.  4b)  end. 
in  some  cases,  the  strategy  used  by  the 
subject  to  solve  the  task  (Fig.  4c)  (29. 
30).  While  complex  patterns  of  these 
responses  to  auditory  stimuli  were  ob¬ 
served.  verbal  stimuli  caused  asymmet¬ 
ric  increases  in  glucose  utilization  in  the 
left  hemisphere  in  right-handed  individ¬ 
uals  (Fig.  4b).  Nonverbal  stimuli,  such  as 
musical  chords,  activated  primarily  right 
hemisphere  areas  particularly  in  the  infe¬ 
rior  frontal,  parietal,  and  superior  tem¬ 
poral  regions  (Fig.  4b)  (29.  30).  In  sub¬ 
jects  who  listened  to  sequences  of  musi¬ 
cal  notes  (29)  and  were  asked  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  notes  in  one  sequence 
differed  from  those  in  another,  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  glucose  utilization  correlated  w  ith 
the  strategy  used  by  the  subject  (Fig.  4c). 
Individuals  who  used  specific  visual  im¬ 
agery  and  analytical  strategies  ("visual¬ 
izing"  frequency  histograms  or  musical 
scales  in  tbeir  minds  for  comparing  note 
sequences)  had  predominantly  left  hemi¬ 
sphere  asymmetries  and  increases  in  glu¬ 
cose  utilization  in  the  posterior  temporal 
region.  Subjects  who  did  not  use  this 
strategy  to  solve  the  task  but  rather  used 
mental  “resigning”  of  the  notes  had  acti¬ 
vations  in  the  inferior  parietal  and  tem¬ 


poral -occipitaj  regions  oi  the  right  hemi¬ 
sphere  (Fig  4c)(29i 

In  general,  in  studies  of  subjects  with 
PET.  when  a  specific  task  was  involved 
rather  than  the  mere  passive  perception 
of  stimuli,  frontal  cornea1  zones  showed 
greater  glucose  utilization  (29.  30)  (Fig 
4a).  In  addition,  subjects  who  were 
asked  to  recall  specific  aspects  of  audi¬ 
tory  stimuli  had  activations  of  the  mesial 
tempore]  lobe  (hippocampus,  parahippo- 
campus)  that  were  never  seen  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  auditory  perception  without 
memory  tasks  were  required  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

While  the  study  of  normal  cerebral 
function  through  PET  is  interesting  in 
itself,  the  above-mentioned  tasks  can 
also  be  useful  in  seeking  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  improved  differential  diag¬ 
nosis  of  cerebral  disorders  (30).  Thus, 
much  in  the  way  a  cardiologist  imposes 
physical  exercise  on  patients  to  induce 
detectible  changes  in  altered  myocardial 
function,  so  too  the  neuroscientist  can 
induce  cerebral  work  by  the  use  of  neu- 
robehavioral  or  pharmacological  cere¬ 
bral  stimuli.  This  approach  may  reveal 
subtle  or  early  cerebral  dysfunction  that 
is  at  or  near  the  limit  of  functional  re¬ 
serve  of  the  brain. 

Stimulation  tasks  can  also  be  used  to 
investigate  cerebral  reorganization  or 
compensatory  responses  after  sudden 
damage  to  the  brain  or  during  ongoing 
structural  degeneration  of  the  brain  in 
certain  disorders  (30 1.  The  resulting  data 
should  provide  clues  as  to  how  the  brain 


(Ursctinaally  reorganizes  or  adapts  to  pe¬ 
ters)  a  ask  when  the  system  identified 
for  the  normal  performance  of  the-  test 
has  been  compromised  by  cere  bra  p» 
thology 

Cerebral  stoichiometry  end  pain 
physiology  of  disease  The  norma.'  brair 
has  a  fairly  constant  stoichiometry 
among  various  substrate  utilization 
rates,  and  changes  in  these  relationship-, 
should  be  sensitive  in  detecting  and  pro¬ 
viding  insights  in  the  mechanisms  of  ear¬ 
ly  derangements  of  cerebral  systems  in 
duced  by  disease.  Such  changes  may 
•Iso  be  critical  in  determining  the  type 
and  timing  of  treatment.  By  examining  a 
large  number  of  biochemical  and  physio¬ 
logical  processes  in  normal  subjects  with 
PET.  one  can  define  the  normal  relation 
between  these  processes  and  their  range 
of  variability.  Once  known,  these  rela¬ 
tions  can  be  examined  in  disease  states 
Serial  studies  in  patients  with  cerebral 
disorders,  with  multiple  tracers  to  deter¬ 
mine  cerebral  stoichiometry  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  time,  can  help  identify  the  patho¬ 
physiological  sequence  of  events  tha: 
occurs  during  the  expression  of  a  syn¬ 
drome.  Similarly,  one  can  examine  the 
stoichiometrically  changing  relations 
that  occur  as  the  disease  advances,  as 
the  patient  recovers  from  the  disease,  or 
as  a  result  of  therapeutic  interventions 
Some  examples  of  the  power  of  this 
technique  can  already  be  found  in  stud¬ 
ies  performed  with  PET  (31.  33-39 • 
(Figs.  3  and  6). 

Huntington's  disease  is  an  inherited 
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Fig  6  Abnormal  cerebral  stoichiometry .  (a)  Images  from  a  patient  with  ■  deer 
nghi  hemisphere  grade  IN'  astrocytoma  demonstrating  su  physiologies!  vans 
bles  determined  with  PET.  The  cerebral  Mood  Bov  image  (CBFi  demonstrate-  i 
patchy .  heterogenous  (low  in  the  area  of  the  tumor  (large  arrow  i  and  diffuse 
depression  in  blood  flow  for  the  overlying  cones  (small  arrowheads)  The 
oxygen  cxtrecuon  ratio  image  (OER)  demonstrates  decreased  oxygen  extracuor 
within  the  tumor  itself  even  though  it  is  well  perfused  with  blood  Oxyger 
utilization  image  (CMRO^l  demonstrates  very  low  oxygen  metabolism  within 
the  tumor  and  diffuse  depression  of  oxygen  utilization  in  the  overlying  cortex 
Mismatch  between  flow  and  oxygen  utilization  within  the  tumor  is  evidenced  b> 
the  low  oxygen  extraction  for  that  area.  The  reduction  in  flow  and 

oxygen  metabolism  in  the  overlying  cortex  results  is  a  relatively  normal  oxygen  extraction  fraction  for  that  soot.  Glucose  utiUtauon  (CMRGIu> 
within  the  tumor  is  increased  relative  to  surrounding  brain  Glucose  extraction  ratio  (GEJtl  is  slightly  increased  in  the  arcs  of  the  tumor  (48i 
(Courtesy  of  MRC  Cyclotron  Unit.  Hammersmith  Hospital,  London.  United  Kingdom)  (b)  Studies  from  a  pattern  with  a  deep  right  hemisphere 
astrocytoma.  The  **Ga -labeled  EDTA  image  demonstrates  very  minimal  change  in  permeability  of  the  Mood -brain  barrier  to  this  agent  The 
(  Cjglucose  image  demonstrates  a  lower  than  normal  utilization  rate  for  glucose  within  the  tumor  (arrow).  The  ["C)methiooine  image  reveals  s 
marked  increase  in  methionine  uptake  within  this  tumor.  An  increased  use  of  ammo  acids  for  metabolism  and  pnxein  synthesis  provides  sc 
additional  stoichiometric  variable  by  which  to  evaluate  the  pathophysiology  of  tumor  growth  and  possible  therapeutic  interventions.  (From  M 
Bergstrom,  in  (38),  courtesy  of  Journal  of  Computer-Assisted  Tomography ) 
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divorcer  manifested  b>  dementia.  aboor- 
rm.  movements  and  psychiatric  »ymp- 
lom'  Tnr  wflspmg  of  affected  ndivid- 
tiers  hi't  k  3t>  percent  chance  of  inherit¬ 
ing  tnc  annorma  gene  and  manifesting 
the  disease  The  clinical  manifestations 
typical)'  do  not  appear  until  the  third  or 
fourth  decade  of  life  Thuv.  a  population 
cum*  that  it  at  nsk  for  the  diieasc. 
These  individuals  ma>  have  subctirucal 
expression  of  symptoms  although  previ¬ 
ous  attempts  to  identify  such  presympto- 
matic  patients  have  been,  until  recently, 
unreliable 

In  PET  studies  with  FDG.  all  patients 
with  Huntington  s  disease  showed  a  re¬ 
duction  in  glucose  utilization  in  the  stria¬ 
tum  tup  to  70  percent  reductions),  the 
portion  of  the  brain  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  structural  changes  (neuronal  cell 
loss  i  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disor¬ 
der  (3/).  In  those  patients  who  were  just 
beginning  to  manifest  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  structural  imaging  techniques 
such  as  x-ray  CT  were  normal  (Fig.  3b). 
but  investigations  with  FDG  and  PET 
revealed  profound  reductions  in  glucose 
utilization  in  the  striatum  (37). 

In  a  group  of  15  asymptomatic  individ¬ 
uals  who  were  at-risk  for  Huntington's 
disease,  about  half  demonstrated  mild 
to-moderatc  (up  to  40  percent)  reduc¬ 
tions  in  glucose  utilization  for  the  cau¬ 
date  nucleus  (Fig.  3c)  (31).  Three  of  the 
individuals  with  these  abnormalities  sub¬ 
sequently  developed  symptoms  (31). 
Thus.  PET  can  identify  functional  le¬ 
sions  in  Huntington's  disease  that  pre¬ 
cede  gross  structural  changes  in  the 
brain  (as  determined  by  x-ray  CT)  and 
appears  to  be  able  to  identify  abnormali¬ 
ties  in  patients  even  before  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  manifest  (oamely. 
changes  that  are  still  within  the  compen¬ 
satory  mechanisms  of  the  brain).  The 
relation  of  these  presymptomatic 
changes  in  glucose  utilization  with  the 
presence  of  the  abnormal  gene  (32)  re¬ 
mains  to  be  determined 
Serial  studying  of  at-nsk  individuals 
with  various  positron  labeled  tracers 
from  early  ages  through  the  onset  of 
symptoms  can  provide  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  regional  changes  in  brain 
biochemistry  as  a  function  of  ume  along 
with  a  con-elation  of  these  changes  with 
clinical  symptoms.  Since  experimental 
treatments  for  such  disorders  would  be 


most  successful  when  used  in  presymp¬ 
tomatic  or  early  stage  subjects,  PET  may 
be  useful  in  identifying  those  subjects 
and  in  providing  more  objective  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  whether  such  therapeutic 
interventions  are  beneficial  or  harmful. 

Patients  with  cerebrovascular  disease 
(Fig  5)  have  been  studied  with  PET  to 
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understand  better  the  relationship  of  ce- 
rebraJ  Mood  flow  witr  oxygen  metabo- 
hsm  and  extractor  \lt  W'  These 
studies  have  pro'idec  sorm  mitia  in 
sights  into  the  compensator'  mecne 
■isms  used  by  the  bnur  to  maintain 
tissue  viability  despitt  decreased  sub¬ 
strate  availability  As  blood  flow  to  the 
brain  is  decreased  (in  the  initial  minutes 
and  hours  after  the  onset  of  stroke  symp¬ 
toms).  the  percentage  of  arterial  oxygen 
extracted  into  cerebral  tissue  increases 
to  a  maximal  level  in  order  to  maintain 
oxidative  metabolism  (34*  Subsequent¬ 
ly.  the  capacity  of  this  and  other  com¬ 
pensatory  mechanisms  can  be  exhaust¬ 
ed.  and  if  so.  oxygen  metabolism  will 
fell.  This  appears  to  occur  at  an  oxygen 
utilization  rate  of  about  0.58  micromoles 
per  minute  per  gram  of  ussue  (35).  Along 
with  this  change,  the  percentage  of  oxy¬ 
gen  extracted  by  cerebral  ussue  also 
declines,  an  indicator  of  irreversible  tis¬ 


sue  damage  (Fig  ?i  The  measurement 
of  oxvgen  extraction  and  utilization  has 
proved  to  be  a  much  more  reliable  pre¬ 
dictor  of  tissue  degeneration  than  Mood 
flow  alone  since  the  latter  can  be  de¬ 
creased.  normal,  or  even  increased  (re¬ 
active  hyperemia)  at  different  stages  or 
times  in  the  progressive  development  of 
cerebral  ischemia  and  infarction  (/6.  33. 
34 1  These  measurements  have  been 
combined  to  select  patients  for  therapeu- 
uc  intervention  and  to  monitor  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  treatment  (Fig.  5)  (36. 37). 

Patients  with  brain  tumors  have  been 
studied  with  several  positron  labeled 
tracers  (Fig  6)  in  order  to  (i)  assess  their 
pathological  stoichiometry  (38.  39 >.  (iii 
identify  differences  in  these  relations  for 
different  tumor  grades  (39),  and  (iii)  pre¬ 
dict  and  evaluate  the  effects  and  re¬ 
sponse  of  a  given  tumor  to  a  specific 
radio-  or  chemotherapeutic  modality 
(40).  The  combined  knowledge  of  energy 
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Fig  7.  la  vivo  human  pharmacolo¬ 
gy.  Use  of  PET  to  study  the  oeuro 
trrnnsmmer  receptor  systems  of  the 
thing  human  (a)  Images  were  tak¬ 
en  at  SOOefDand  N  minuiet  trighti 
after  intravenous  injection  of  "C- 
labeled  methylspiperone.  This  com¬ 
pound  bind*  to  Dj  receptors  of  the 
dopamine  system  and  to  S3  seraton- 
eegic  receptors  There  is  high  reten¬ 
tion  of  labeled  ligand  in  the  dopa¬ 
mine  receptor-rich  caudate  and  pu- 
tamen.  The  ratio  of  labeled  meihvi- 
spiperone  binding  between 
caudaie-putamen  and  cortex  in¬ 
creases  with  ume  because  of  reten¬ 


tion  on  the  D;  sites  as  compared  to  clearance  from  nonspecific  binding  sues  and  S;  receptors  in 
the  cortex  Ratio  of  radioactivity  tr  caudate  to  cerebellum  in  right-hand  image  is  4  4  This  stud> 
also  illustrates  the  high  sensitivity  of  PET  to  detect  concentrations  of  ptcomoles  per  gram  or 
less  (From  Wagner  ri  a!.,  in  (45 ij  (bi  Opiate  receptors  in  human  brain  The  PET  images  in  the 
lop  row  were  obtained  30  to  60  minutes  after  intravenous  administration  of  25  mCi  of 
("Ocarfemanil  (80  ng'kg >.  a  mu  opiate  antagonist  The  three  images  are  7.2  cm.  4  cm.  and  0  8 
cm  above  the  camhomeata)  line  (far  right  to  left)  images  in  the  middle  row  were  acquired  30  to 
60  minutes  after  intravenous  admimsirauon  of  (I  mg'kg)  naloxone  (the  •*  isomer),  which  is  an 
opiate  antagonist,  and  the  same  dose  of  |l,C)earfentanii  used  in  the  first  study.  In  the  top  row  a 
preferential  accumulation  of  activity  is  seen  in  areas  rich  in  opiate  receptors  such  as  the 
thalamus,  basal  ganglia,  and  frontal  cortex  (center  and  right-hand  images)  and  pituitary  gland 
(left-hand  image;  inner  arrow).  Low  activity  is  seen  where  opiate  receptors  exist  in  low 
concentration,  such  as  the  occipital  cortex  (center  image,  arrows),  the  postcentral  gyrus  (right- 
hand  image;  arrows)  and  the  cerebellum  (left-hand  images:  arrows).  Images  in  the  middle  row 
demonstrate  the  low  level  of  nonreceptor  binding  when  labeled  carfentanii  binding  is  blocked 
with  naloxone  Approximately  90  percent  of  specific  opiate  receptor  binding  in  the  thalamus 
and  basal  ganglia  is  displaced  The  outer  rings  in  the  images  result  from  "C  activity  in  scalp 
linages  in  the  bottom  row  represent  glucose  utilization  (FDG)  for  approximately  the  tame  levels 
a*  the  opiate  receptor  distribution  study.  ICarfentanil  studies  from  ).  1  Frost  ti  el.,  in  (431  and 
glucose  utilization  images  from  M  E  Phelps  ei  al..  in  (3)] 


metabolism  and  protein  synthesis  for  as¬ 
sessing  cel!  turnover  rues  and  tumor 
growth  before  and  after  therapy  can  be 
evaluaiec  with.  PET  (Fig.  6).  For  exam¬ 
ple  .  radiation  therapy  it  more  effective  in 
patients  with  tumor*  having  high  oxygen 
concentrations  (because  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  free  radicals)  than  in  patients  with 
tumors  having  low  oxygen  concentra¬ 
tions  (Fig  6).  The  determination  of  the 
degree  of  malignancy  of  cerebral  gliomas 
in  vivo  with  PET  measurements  of  glu¬ 
cose  utilization  correlates  well  with  his¬ 
tological  grading  of  biopsied  or  resected 
sample* — that  is.  an  increasing  degree  of 
malignancy  was  associated  with  increas¬ 
ing  rates  of  glucose  utilization  as  mea¬ 
sured  with  FDG  (J9). 

The  reliability  and  appropriateness  of 
animal  models  of  human  diseases  are 
frequently  questioned.  The  ability  to 
compare  animal  models  and  human  con¬ 
ditions  through,  for  example,  biochemi¬ 
cal  assays  with  the  tracer  kinetic  ap¬ 
proach  provides  the  opportunity  to  scru¬ 
tinize  these  animal  models  and  compare 
differences  and  similarities  with  the  hu¬ 
man  disease.  Animal  models  of  different 


aspects  of  epilepsy  neoplastic  diseases, 
psychiatric  disorders  Parkinson  s  and 
Huntingior.  *  diseases,  and  other*  can  be 
examinee  p-  auanmatof  auioradiogra 
phy  and  biochemical  assass  for  compart 
son  with  PET  studies  of  patients  having 
these  disorders  Similanue*  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  stoichiomeiry .  structure-func¬ 
tion  relationships,  behavior-function  re¬ 
lationships.  and  drug  responses  with 
PET  can  help  in  the  choice  of  appropri¬ 
ate  models  The  selected  animal  model 
can  then  be  studied  by  histological,  bio¬ 
chemical.  and  electrophysiologic  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  either  too  invasive  or  too 
logisiically  complex  to  be  performed  in 
humans  Hypotheses  resulting  from 
studies  on  mechanisms  of  the  disease  in 
animals  can  then  be  tested  in  humans 
with  PET. 

In  vivo  pharmacology .  The  neurophar¬ 
macology  of  the  human  brain  can  be 
examined  with  PET  through  the  use  of 
two  different  strategies.  In  the  first, 
pharmacological  doses  of  drugs  can  be 
administered  to  normal  subjects  and  pa¬ 
tients  with  cerebral  disorders  and  their 
effect  on  processes  such  as  blood  flow 


Fig  8  Complete  set 
of  FDG-PET  images 
from  a  normal  sub¬ 
ject.  demonstrating 
glucose  utilization. 
These  images  were 
obtained  with  an  8- 
mm  interval  between 
akces  with  the  Neuro- 
EC  AT  system  (image 
apuial  resolution  of 
8.4  by  8.4  by  12.5 
nun).  The  two  images 
in  the  lower  right  cor¬ 
ner  are  amenor-pos- 
tenor  and  lateral  two- 
dimensional  views 
(rectilinear  studies)  of 
the  same  subject  ob¬ 
tained  prior  to  the 
tomographic  exami¬ 
nation  The  PET  de¬ 
vice  provides  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  position 
of  the  tomographic 
planes  and  allows  su- 
penmpesition  of  their 
location  on  the  recti¬ 
linear  images.  Shades 


of  gray,  units  of  micromoles  per  minute  per  milligram,  with  black  representing  the  highest 
value.  At  this  spatial  resolution,  the  folds  in  the  cortical  ribbon  are  clearly  delineated,  as  are  the 
subcorneal  structures  (right-most  images,  second  row)  including  the  thalamus,  caudate,  and  the 
lenticular  nuclei  (putamen-globus  paliidus  complex).  Both  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  limbs 
of  the  internal  capsule  are  visualized.  The  hippocampus -parahippocampal  gyn  region  can  be 
aecn  lateral  to  the  brain  stem,  along  the  medial  portions  of  the  temporal  lobes  (third  row. 
extreme  left).  Substructures  of  the  posterior  fossa  are  visible  (third  row.  extreme  right)  and 
include  the  brainstem  and  the  substructures  of  the  cerebellum  (the  cerebellar  cortex,  vermis, 
and  dentate  nuclei).  This  study  demonstrates  the  progressive  increase  in  image  quality  that  has 
occurred  as  the  spatial  resolution  of  PET  devices  has  improved.  For  example,  compare  the 
huge  quality  and  detail  in  Figs.  3,  b  and  c,  4  and  5.  obtained  with  a  tomograph  having  a  spaual 
resolution  at  16  by  16  by  18  mm  with  those  in  this  figure.  Tomographs  with  2-  to  4- mm 
resolution  arc  now  being  tested.  Improvements  in  spaual  resolution  not  only  increase  the 
auionucal detail,  the  structure  identification  capacity,  and  the  qualitative  accuracy.  |From  M 
E .  Rielps  el  at. .  in  (3).  courtesy  of  Journal  of  Cerebral  Blood  Flo u  and  Metabolism] 


and  metabolism  car  be  examined  to  de¬ 
termine  the  anatomical  sites  where  drug- 
induced  alteration*  m  biochemical  pro¬ 
cesses  occur  1 41  \  Alternatively .  the  drug 
itself  can  be  labeled  with  a  positron- 
emitting  isotope  (Table  It  and  its  phar¬ 
macokinetic  behavior  (42-45 )  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  directly  in  vivo  under  conditions 
where  the  drug  is  present  in  tracer 
amounts  (that  is.  with  no  mass  effect)  or 
in  concentrations  where  pharmacologi¬ 
cal  effects  are  produced  (Fig  7).  Either 
way.  biochemical  assays  can  be  per¬ 
formed  to  examine  the  pharmacological 
effects  of  specific  agents  on  behavior, 
symptoms,  and  structure-function  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  human  brain  and  to  iden 
tify  neurochemical  systems  involved  in 
specific  diseases.  The  anatomical  sites  of 
these  effects  can  be  correlated  with  neu¬ 
rochemical  systems  associated  with  such 
sites  in  the  brain  as  determined  through 
in  vitro  studies  of  human  tissue  or  animal 
studies  of  these  systems. 

The  ability  to  observe  in  vivo  drug 
pharmacokinetics  can  be  useful  in  identi¬ 
fying  the  responsiveness  of  different  pa¬ 
tient  groups  to  specific  pharmacological¬ 
ly  active  agents.  For  example,  let  us 
consider  a  presumed  clinically  homoge¬ 
neous  population  of  patients  in  which  a 
specific  drug  is  effective  in  alleviating 
symptoms  in  15  percent.  Such  a  therapy 
would  be  considered  relatively  ineffec¬ 
tive  for  that  population  as  a  whole.  How¬ 
ever.  for  the  15  percent  that  responded, 
the  therapy  is  quite  effective.  Conven¬ 
tional  techniques  may  not  be  sensitive 
enough  to  identify  subpopulations  with 
specific  pharmacological  sensitivities  to 
different  agents.  PET  studies  with  either 
of  the  two  strategies  outlined  above 
could  provide  additional  diagnostic  in¬ 
formation  that  could  potentially  segre¬ 
gate  such  subgroups  and  allow  for  more 
specific  and  pathophysiolopcally  appro¬ 
priate  therapies  to  be  employed 

A  number  of  labeled  compounds  have 
been  developed  for  use  with  PET  in  the 
study  of  dopaminergic  {42).  opiate  (43, 
benzodiazepine  (44 1.  and  other  system* 
(45)  (Table  1)  Labeled  ligands  of  higr 
specific  activity  have  been  shown  wur 
PET  to  reflect  specific  receptor  system* 
as  determined  by  their  localization  tr 
appropriate  anatomical  sites,  competi¬ 
tive  blockade,  and  kinetic  differentiation 
of  specific  and  nonspecific  binding  in 
serial  measurements  {42-45 1  (Fig.  7i 
The  use  of  appropriate  positron-labeled 
compounds  makes  it  possible  to  examine 
the  presynaptic  site  of  neurochemica.’ 
transmission  with  a  labeled  precursor  of 
an  active  agent  such  as  "F-tabeled  i- 
dopa  {42),  or  to  examine  postsvnapuc 
receptor  interactions  with  an  agent  such 
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16  "C -libeled  N-mcihshpiprront  id'. 
or,9F -libeled  iptpcront  id.'.  lo*  ihe  ID;' 
dopamineru  met.  or  "C-labeiec  eerier 
uni!  idjri  for  the  imu*  opiau  sue*  tFiy 
7|.  To  trankfomi  these  type'  o'  studies 
into  measurement*  of  processes  such  »s 
receptor  affinity  ind  density .  neurotom- 
miner  concentration  ind  turnover.  Iig- 
•nd  on  utd  off  rites.  ind  diffusion  rates 
requires  formulation  and  kincuc  and  bio¬ 
chemical  verification  of  models,  whether 
for  PET  or  any  in  vivo  estimation  (J.  4 61 


Coodusioa 

The  examples  of  the  use  of  PET  to 
examine  structure-function  relation¬ 
ships.  physiological  psychology,  phar¬ 
macology.  stoichiometry  ,  and  patho¬ 
physiology  of  disease  illustrate  some  of 
the  diverse  types  of  investigational  strat¬ 
egies  that  can  be  utilized  with  this  tech¬ 
nology.  The  further  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  PET  depends  not  only  on  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  technology  itself  (Fig  8) 
but  also  on  its  role  in  using  and  applying 
advances  from  the  basic  biomedical  sci¬ 
ences  to  human  studies.  This  is  aided  by 
the  many  types  of  labeled  compounds 
already  available,  or  that  can  be  synthe¬ 
sized.  providing  PET  with  a  broad  range 
of  biochemical  and  physiological  probes 
for  examining  different  processes  of  the 
brain.  Required  advances  in  the  number 
and  validity  of  tracer  kinetic  models  con¬ 
tinue  not  only  in  the  field  of  PET  but  in 
all  those  fields  where  radioactive  labeled 
tracers  arc  used.  The  importance  of  an 
analogous  scientific  method  for  studies 
in  man  to  those  in  a  laboratory  setting, 
underscores  the  significance  and  poten¬ 
tials  of  PET. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  STRATEGIES  IN  FUNCTIONAL  CEREBRAL  IMAGE  ACQUISITION  AND 
ANALYSIS.  Joljn  C.  Mazziotta,  Stephen  H.  Kdslow.  ,  UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Rockville,  MD. 

Human  tracer  kinetic,  tomographic  imaging  that  provides  three-dimensional 
cerebral  distribution  maps  of  physiologic  processes  present  difficult  problems 
in  data  acquisition,  analysis  and  presentation.  The  ultimate  goal  of  these 
functional  cerebral  imaging  studies  is  to  provide  quantitative  data  on 
functional  states  or  the  localization  of  exogenous  compounds  in  specific  brain 
nuclei.  The  functional  imaging  (FI)  field  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
decade  in  terms  of  the  number  of  investigators,  the  power  of  its  resolution 
and  the  scope  of  its  applications.  Both  the  scientific  community  and  the 
public  expect  incremental  increases  in  our  knowledge  of  normal  and  abnormal 
brain  function  because  of  the  unique  capabilities  now  available  to  study  the 
brain  in  its  intact  functional  state.  Our  ability  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  power  of  functional  imaging  and  to  maintain  credibility  requires 
standardized,  reproducible  and  accurate  methods  of  obtaining,  analyzing  and 
reporting  the  resultant  data  as  well  as  recognition  of  the  limits  of  these 
approaches. 

In  its  broadest  sense  these  problems  include  all  aspects  of  FI 
acquisition,  analysis  and  presentation.  A  survey  of  these  issues  results  in  a 
formidable  list.  Some  of  these  items,  grouped  in  four  separate  disciplines 
are  presented  in  Table  1.  For  each  discipline  a  set  of  problems  and  solutions 
have  been  examined  at  an  initial  series  of  workshops  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health  in  the  U.S.  Representatives  of  the  fields  of 
physics,  biomathematics,  neuroanatomy  and  computer  science  have  and  will 
develop  position  papers  describing  these  results  for  distribution, 
constructive  criticism  and  further  input  from  the  FI  community. 

Anatomical  issues  remain  the  least  defined.  From  its  beginnings,  the  FI 
field  has  related  functional  images  to  discrete  anatomical  brain  nuclei.  As 
spatial  resolution  improves,  this  is  done  with  greater  frequency  and 
confidence.  In  reality,  however,  these  images  represent  functional  data  which 
is  not  equivalent  to  structure  and  caution  needs  to  be  taken  in  the  use  of 
such  approaches.  Functional  images  (e.g.,  PET,  SPECT)  could  be  individually 
paired  with  structural  images  (e.g.,  MRI)  but  this  adds  cost,  logistical 
complexity,  greater  patient  compliance  and  another  layer  of  data  acquisition 
and  analysis  with  their  attendant  errors.  While  paired  data  sets  may  be 
required  for  certain  FI  applications,  some  initial  optimal  criteria  for  FI 
studies  have  been  developed  which  ideally  avoid  these  complexities  (Table  2). 

A  survey  of  most  existing  FI  analysis  approaches  has  been  undertaken  and 
includes:  manual  template  matching,  elastic  (semiautomatic)  template  matching 
from  X-ray  CT  and  MRI,  stereotactic  systems,  hybrid  combinations  of  these 
methods  and  less  anatomically  based  statistical  approaches. 

The  most  promising  technique,  at  present.  Is  based  on  the  use  of  a 
stereotactic  coordinate  system.  Such  a  method  can  be  expanded  to  include 
idealized  atlas  templates  that  can  be  three-dimensional  1y  deformed  to 
accomodate  differences  in  individual  brain  anatomy  found  in  healthy  and 
disease  states.  It  is  most  probable  that  such  an  approach  will  work  in 
individuals  with  the  normal  range  of  anatomical  variabilty.  Disease  states 


would  have  to  be  examined  individually  to  determine  whether  ancillary 
anatomical  data  is  required. 


Test  data  sets  of  human  brain  structures  will  be  required  to  test  this, 
and  potentially  other,  analysis  approaches.  Present  stereotactic  anatomical 
atlases  are  derived  from  single,  post-mortem  brains,  removed  from  the  skull 
and  have  only  been  validated  for  structures  near  their  coordinate  system 
origin  (e.g.,  thalamus,  basal  ganglia).  It  is  suggested  that  a  large  number 
of  high  resolution  MRI  studies  be  assembled  to  develop  an  anatomical 
stereotactic  in  vivo  validation  atlas.  The  criteria  for  collecting  this  data 
set  are  under  consideration  (e.g.,  normal  vs.  representative  population,  image 
acquisition  variables,  race,  gender,  handedness,  sample  size,  etc).  Once 
available,  proposed  FI  analysis  systems  could  be  tested,  their  accuracy  and 
reproducibility  determined  and  their  range  of  errors  established  for  each 
anatomical  region. 

The  proposed  plan  is  to  develop  guidelines  for  the  present  and  ongoing 
acquisition  of  FI  data  that  is  compatible  with  promising  FI  analysis 
techniques.  Second,  pilot  data  will  be  examined  to  understand  better  the 
criteria  needed  to  develop  the  MRI  atlas.  Third,  large  data  sets  will  be 
acquired,  the  atlas  established  and  the  three-dimensional  site  and  variation 
of  brain  structures  determined.  Fourth,  the  performance  of  FI  analysis 
schemes  will  be  tested  using  this  information. 

While  standardization  is  necessary  for  communicationn,  the  goal  of  such 
efforts  should,  in  no  way,  result  in  constraints  on  the  creativity  of  the 
field.  Continued  and  ongoing  input  from  the  FI  community  will  be  necessary  to 
sustain  this  effort  and  refine  methods  in  parallel  with  our  increasing 
knowledge  and  advancing  technology.  The  capacity  to  objectively  compare  and 
exchange  FI  data  collected  by  the  resultant  methods  should  justify  the  efforts 
and  interest  of  the  FI  community  in  these  important  issues. 


1  A.  Physics 

1.  Instrument  quality  control 
(calibration,  timing,  etc) 

2.  Spatial  resolution 

3.  Temporal  resolution 

>  4.  Attenuation  correction 

5.  Accidental  events 

6.  Scatter 

7.  Deadtime 


C.  Neuroanatomy 

1.  Angle  and  level  of  scan 
acquisition 

2.  Positioning/Repositioning 

3.  Landmark  identification 

4.  Variations:  gross,  microscopic, 
biochemical,  head  position 
(gravitational  efforts). 

5.  Alterations  by  disease  processes 


B.  Biomathematics 

1.  Model  behavior  for  various 
tracers 

2.  Parameter  estimation 

3.  Image  reconstruction 

4.  Statistical  limitations  in 
data  acquisition 

5.  Data  normal ization 

6.  Statistical  analysis  of  data  from 
analyzed  images  (e.g.,  left/right, 
local/global ). 


D.  Computer  Science 

1.  Data  handling 

2.  Matching  of  anatomical  and 
functional  image  sets 

3.  Computational  methods 

4.  Data  presentation  (e.g., 
graphics) 

5.  Data  exchange  (within  and 
among  centers). 


Table  1:  Representative  disciplines  and  issues  in  functional  image  acquisition  and 
analysis 


1.  Reproducible 

2.  Accurate 

3.  Independent  of  tracer 
employed 

4.  Independent  of  instrument 
spatial  resolution 

5.  When  possible,  independent 

of  ancillary  imaging  techniques 

6.  Minimizes  subjectivity  and 
investigator  bias 

7.  Fixed  assumptions  about  normal 
anatomy  not  required 


8.  Acceptable  to  subjects'  level  of 
tolerance’  (head  holders,  etc). 

9.  Performs  welkin  serial  studies  of 
the  same  patient  and  individual 
study  of  separate  patients  in  a 
population 

10.  Capable  of  evolving  toward  greater 
accuracy  as  information  and 
instruments  improve 

11.  Reasonable  in  cost 

12.  Equally  applicable  in  both  clinical 
and  research  settings 

13.  Time  efficient  for  both  data 
acquisition  and  analysis 


Table  2:  Proposed  criteria  for  the  optimal  solution  to  problems  of  functional  image 
analysis  and  acquisition.  Practical,  logistical  and  pathologic  considerations  may 
limit  the  degree  or  number  of  criteria  that  can  be  fulfilled  in  a  given 
application.  Current  technological  limitations  prevent  full  realization  of  item  5. 
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FOREWORD 

This  effort  was  conducted  within  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA)  program  element 
627 15H  (Nuclear  Weapons  Physical  Security  Research  and  Development).  The  objective  of 
the  project  is  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  biotechnology  procedures  such  as 
bioelectric  and  biomagnetic  recordings  of  brain  activity  to  improve  predictions  of  physical 
security  personnel  reliability  and  performance  effectiveness. 

This  report  is  the  third  in  a  series  resulting  from  this  project.  Previous  reports 
provided  an  annotated  bibliography  (NPRDC  TN  83-9)  of  the  stress  literature  related  to 
performance  and  reviewed  selected  experimental  procedures  for  assessing  performance 
under  stress  (NPRDC  SR  84-9).  This  report  concerns  predicting  responses  to  stress  using 
bioelectrical  and  biomagnetic  measurements  of  brain  activity.  The  problems,  advantages, 
and  future  implications  of  this  research  approach  are  examined,  and  recommendations  are 
made  regarding  implementation.  The  results  should  be  of  interest  to  the  research 
community  concerned  with  brain  functions,  human  behavior,  and  performance  prediction. 

Previous  research  conducted  by  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development 
Center  on  brain  event-related  potentials  is  summarized  in  NPRDC  TR  84-3. 


3.  W.  RENARD 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy 
Commanding  Officer 


JAMES  W.  TWEEDDALE 
Technical  Director 
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SUMMARY 


Problem 


Improved  capabilities  are  desired  for  measuring  and  predicting  the  dependability  and 
performance  effectiveness  of  Navy  personnel  assigned  to  security  force  duties  within  the 
nuclear  weapons  safeguards  area,  particularly  under  conditions  of  stress.  Information  is 
needed  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using  electrical  and  magnetic  measurements  of  brain 
activity  (evoked  and  event-related  potentials)  for  this  purpose. 

Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  determine  whether  measurements  of  brain  activity 
can  be  used  to  predict  job  performance  under  conditions  of  stress. 

Approach 

1.  The  research  literature  related  to  stress,  personality  measurements,  electrical 
and  magnetic  measurements  of  brain  activity,  and  stress  task-protocols  was  reviewed. 

2.  A  research  protocol  was  devised  that  should  be  useful  in  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  measurements  of  brain  activity  can  be  used  as  predictors  of  performance  under 
conditions  of  stress. 


Results  and  Conclusions 


Use  of  brain  activity  measurements  shows  great  promise  as  (1)  a  tool  for  predicting 
general  response-tendencies  of  individuals  when  subjected  to  stress  and  (2)  an  investiga¬ 
tive  method  for  learning  more  about  brain  function,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  emotions, 
hjman  behavior,  and  individual  differences. 

Recommendations 


Recommendations  were  made  for  a  research  protocol  for  ascertaining  whether 
measurements  of  brain  activity  can  be  used  to  predict  job  performance  under  stress. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Problem 

The  Navy  has  been  interested  in  developing  the  ability  to  predict  more  reliably  the 
performance  of  those  individuals  whose  jobs  might  subject  them  to  acute  or  chronic 
"stress."  Security  guards  and  aviators  are  examples  of  personnel  whose  performance 
under  stressful  conditions  can  be  of  crucial  importance.  Information  is  needed  to 
determine  whether  or  not  electrical  and  magnetic  measurements  of  brain  activity  can  be 
used  to  differentiate  individuals  who  will  perform  "well"  under  stress  as  opposed  to  those 
who  will  perform  "poorly,"  and,  if  so,  to  determine  how  best  to  conduct  such  measure¬ 
ments. 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  determine  whether  measurements  of  brain  activity 
can  be  used  to  predict  performance  under  conditions  of  stress. 


Background 


Previous  work  at  NAVPERSRANDCEN  has  been  directed  toward  predicting  on-the- 
job  performance  of  individuals  by  analyzing  measurements  of  their  electrical  and 
magnetic  brain  activity  (Lewis,  1983a,  1983b).  The  bioelectrical  measurements  have 
included  recordings  from  subjects  of  both  the  spontaneous  electroencephalogram  (EEG) 
and  the  evoked  potentials  (EPs),  in  some  cases  referred  to  as  event-related  potentials 
(ERPs).  ERPs  differ  from  EPs  in  that  they  result,  in  part,  from  internal  stimuli,  such  as 
cognitive  tasks  and  emotions,  rather  than  from  external  stimuli  alone.  The  corresponding 
biomagnetic  measurements  are  the  magnetoencephalogram  (MEG)  and  the  evoked  fields 
(EFs)  or  event-related  fields  (ERFs). 


Both  EPs  and  EFs  are  obtained  by  presenting  to  the  subject  a  train  of  brief  stimuli; 
for  example,  flashing  lights  or  auditory  clicks.  The  electrical  and  magnetic  activity  that 
are  thereby  generated  within  the  brain  are  measured  over  various  areas  of  the  scalp 
following  each  stimulus.  The  activity  is  averaged  together  in  such  a  way  that  random 
background  electrical  and  magnetic  activity,  or  "noise,"  is  eliminated.  The  recording  of 
the  brain  activity  "signal"  directly  resulting  from  the  stimulus  is  thereby  enhanced.  The 
amplitude  and  latency  of  this  activity  may  then  be  analyzed  statistically  or  displayed 
topographically  so  as  to  detect  differences  between  individuals,  between  separate  brain 
areas,  or  in  the  same  brain  area  of  an  individual  at  different  periods  of  time. 

Ordinarily,  the  patterns  evoked  in  a  specific  individual  by  a  stimulus  presented  under 
controlled  conditions  are  relatively  stable  (Hillyard,  Picton  &  Regan,  1978).  Measure¬ 
ments  of  EPs  from  different  subjects,  however,  even  when  obtained  over  the  same  area  of 
brain  and  under  the  same  controlled  conditions,  show  significant  differences  in  amplitude 
and  latency  patterns  (Shagass,  1972b).  Because  of  the  considerable  evidence  in  the 
literature  suggesting  that  specific  brain  functions  tended  to  be  localized  to  either  the  left 
or  right  bram  hemispheres  (Gordon,  Silverberg-Shalev,  <5c  Czernilas,  1982;  Kinsbourne, 
197$),  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  conducted  a  number  of 
proiects  to  determine  whether  ERPs  could  be  used  to  estimate  a  subject's  potential  for 
mastering  certain  kinds  of  skills  and,  hence,  predict  his  job  performance  (see  Lewis, 
19$  3b). 
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EPs  and  ERPs,  although  relatively  stable,  do  show  significant  changes  as  a  result  of 
alterations  in  the  internal  environment  (McCallum,  1979),  such  as  occurs  with  cognition. 
Moreover,  the  changes  tend  to  follow  a  stereotyped  pattern  dependent  upon  the  particular 
environmental  change  (Begleiter  Sc  Porjesz,  1975).  Changes  such  as  these  can  be  detected 
by  sequential  measurements,  consisting  of  baseline  (static)  ERPs  or  EPs,  followed  by 
another  measurement  reflecting  the  change  in  a  single  environmental  factor.  Such 
dynamic  studies  offer  exciting  research  possibilities  for  the  following  reason:  A  single, 
standardized  stimulus  such  as  a  flashing  light  can  result  in  different  EP  patterns  in  two 
individuals.  It  can  be  shown,  at  least  empirically,  that  the  patterns  have  predictive  value 
regarding  some  aspects  of  brain  function  that  are  involved  in  job  performance.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  the  different  patterns  reflect  actual  differences  in  the  neurophysiological 
handling  of  the  stimulus  and  that  this,  in  turn,  is  correlated  with  the  subject's  unique 
pattern  of  behavior  or  skills,  at  least  as  it  applies  to  the  job  in  question.  If  there  is  some 
validity  to  this  inference,  then  the  same  paradigm  could  conceivably  be  applied  success¬ 
fully  to  other  more  complex  (and  even  adverse)  stimuli  in  the  cognitive  (thought 
processes)  and  affective  (emotional  processes)  realm,  in  order  to  gauge  their  possible 
impact  upon  the  subject's  future  job  performance  under  those  same  stimulus  conditions. 
There  is  already  ample  evidence  that  cognitive  processes  profoundly  affect  EPs  (Donchin, 
Ritter,  Sc  McCallum,  1978). 


APPROACH 

1.  The  research  literature  related  to  stress,  personality  measurements,  electrical 
and  magnetic  measurements  of  brain  activity,  and  stress  task-protocols  was  reviewed. 

2.  A  research  protocol  was  devised  that  should  be  useful  in  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  measurements  of  brain  activity  can  be  used  as  predictors  of  performance  under 
conditions  of  stress. 


RESULTS 

Stress  and  Job  Performance 

Individual  Differences 

One  individual  might  behave  quite  differently  than  another  when  both  are  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  stressful  situation  (Hokanson,  1969).  One  individual  might  "rise  to  the 
occasion"  and  manifest  the  ability  to  cope  with  and  resolve  the  stress-producing  problem, 
another  might  perform  inadequately  or  indecisively,  while  still  another  might  show 
marked  deterioration  during  stress  and  literally  "fall  apart."  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
response,  "good"  or  "bad,"  effective  or  counterproductive,  it  is  generally  consistent  for  a 
given  individual,  particularly  over  a  short  period  of  time  under  controlled  conditions. 
Even  the  terminology  used  by  researchers  reflects  this  observation.  In  conditions  of 
chronic  stress,  researchers  tend  to  classify  individuals  according  to  their  most  vulnerable 
body  organ-system,  whose  dysfunction  most  severely  reflects  the  effects  of  the  stressor. 
For  example,  patients  are  referred  to  as  "ulcer-prone,"  "coronary-prone,"  or  "neuroder¬ 
matitis  prone"  (Ursin,  1978).  Likewise,  in  acute  stress,  they  tend  to  classify  individuals 
according  to  the  most  prominent  emotion  they  manifest.  For  example,  patients  are 
referred  to  as  "anxiety-prone,"  "prone  to  withdrawal,"  or  "having  great  emotional  strength 
or  stability"  (Grings  <Sc  Dawson,  1978).  These  classification  tendencies  imply  that  a 


s.gmficant  degree  of  consistency  exists  in  a  person's  repertoire  of  behavioral  responses  to 
stress. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  commonly  accepted  that,  over  a  period  of  time,  a  given 
individual's  response  to  the  same  stressor  can  vary  significantly  in  terms  of  both  form  and 
intensity.  The  degree  of  intra-individual  variability  is  usually  attributed  to  "conditioning 
factors,"  such  as  the  individual's  age,  genetic  makeup,  gender,  diet,  drug  intake,  pre¬ 
existing  diseases,  and  physical  and  social  surroundings;  in  short,  the  sum  total  of  his 
internal  and  external  environment  (3elye,  1974).  When  the  response  changes,  the 
individual  is  said  to  have  "adapted,"  "changed  coping  mechanisms,"  "responded  to 
therapy,"  or  been  subjected  to  new  or  changing  stressors  (McGrath,  1970b). 

"Good"  and  "Bad"  Responses 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  underlying  "conditioning  factors"  that  can  mold  an 
individual's  final  response  to  a  stressor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  so  many 
different  ways  in  which  individuals  in  a  group  vary  in  their  behavior  in  what  appears  to  be 
an  identical  stressful  situation.  Those  resultant  responses  are  often  subjected  to 
judgments  as  to  whether  they  are  "good"  or  "bad"  in  quality  and  intensity.  Obviously,  such 
judgments  are  themselves  quite  subjective--a  good  response  might  be  good  for  society  or 
for  an  employer  but  bad  for  the  individual,  and  vice  versa  (McGrath,  1970a).  The  soldier 
who  sacrifices  his  life  for  his  country  is  said  to  have  served  his  country  well  and  to  have 
performed  (responded)  in  a  good  and  honorable  manner.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
prolonging  his  life,  however,  the  response  was  certainly  far  from  optimum.  On  the  other 
hana,  if  detailed  information  were  available  about  the  soldier's  psychological  makeup  and 
social  background,  it  might  well  be  that  his  response,  even  from  his  personal  point  of 
view,  was  a  "good"  one.  For  example,  if  he  felt  that  such  a  sacrifice  of  life  was  the  only 
response  that  could  lead  to  the  preservation  of  countless  other  lives  and  of  ideals  that 
were  of  far  greater  importance  to  him  than  his  own  survival,  then  his  dying  might  well  be 
the  optimal  response  for  him  personally.  Regarding  responses  to  stressors,  judgments  of 
good  or  bad  are  purely  relative,  and  they  are  often  quite  difficult  to  make. 

To  predict  on-the-job  performance  of  personnel  assigned  to  critical  positions,  such  as 
security  guards,  value  judgments  must  not  only  be  made,  but  must  be  made  before  a  life- 
threatening  situation  occurs. 

Predicting  Future  Job  Performance  Under  Stress 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  one  cannot  subject  job  applicants  to  real  life-threaten¬ 
ing  situations  to  assess  their  qualifications.  Paper-and-pencil  aptitude  tests  have  been 
criticized  as  being  ineffective  in  predicting  on-the-job  performance  (Ghiselli,  1966). 
However,  since  the  response  of  personnel  in  critical  positions  can  be  of  corresponding 
critical  importance,  the  possible  application  of  any  technique  that  shows  promise  in 
predicting  future  behavior  under  stress  must  be  explored.  As  noted  previously,  one  such 
technique  is  ERP/EP  measurements,  provided  that  there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  premise 
that  stress,  and  behavioral  responses  to  stress,  are  at  least  in  part  mediated  by  central 
nervous  system  pathways  (the  brain)  and  are  thereby  accessible  to  ERP/EP  probing. 

Stress,  Behavior,  and  the  Brain 


One  has  little  choice  but  to  acknowledge  the  role  of  the  brain  in  mediating  behavior 
of  any  kind.  After  all,  motor  activity,  sensory  activity,  cognition,  autonomic  activity, 
circadian  rhythms,  emotionality,  hormonal  activity,  and  the  coordination  among  them  all 
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are  either  dominantly  controlled  by  or,  at  the  least,  inextricably  intertwined  with  th< 
activity  of  the  central  nervous  system.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  Hans  Selye's  life¬ 
long  work  and  popularized  writings  on  stress  (Selye,  1975)  was  his  constant  emphasis  upo^j 
the  adrenal  and  pituitary  hormones  and  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  as  opposed  to  the 
brain,  an  emphasis  not  shared  by  others  (Mason,  1975).  Unfortunately,  this  approach 
deemphasized  the  role  of  the  brain  and  may  have  been  instrumental  in  retarding,  until 
recently,  direct  and  vigorous  research  efforts  into  the  central  nervous  system  handling  of 
stress  and  stress-related  behavior. 

91 

The  Lack  of  a  Definition  of  Stress 

Selye  (1973,  p.  2)  defined  stress  as  "a  nonspecific  response  of  the  body  to  any 
demand."  The  demand  can  be  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  He  further  defined  the  nonspecific 
response  when  he  described  the  "general  adaptation  syndrome,"  which  includes  symptoms 
such  as  tachycardia,  hypothermia,  hypotonia,  and  hypertension.  In  Selye's  view,  stress  iOj 
the  result  of  a  "local  reaction  to  a  local  change,"  resulting  in  activation  of  an  unidentified 
"first  mediator"  that  causes  the  general  adaptation  syndrome.  The  brain  is  not  involved, 
since  "denervated  rats  still  show  the  classic  syndrome  when  put  under  stress"  and  "stress 
occurs  under  deep  anaesthesia  or  after  deafferentation  of  the  hypothalmus  in  mammals, 
as  well  as  in  lower  forms  of  life  that  have  no  nervous  system"  (Selye,  1973,  p.  6,  9). 
Claims  of  that  sort  by  Selye,  unconvincing  at  best,  discouraged  clinical  and  basic  science | 
research  efforts  toward  elucidating  the  role  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  stress.  It 
was  the  flag  under  which  an  army  of  publications  deluged  the  stress  literature  for  several 
decades,  looking  always  and  only  for  the  peripheral  manifestations  of  stress  such  as 
changes  in  heart  rate,  blood  pressure,  galvanic  skin  resistance,  pupillary  size,  and  many 
other  inconsistent  and  often  irrelevant  signs  (Trumbull  &  Appley,  1967;  McGrath,  1970c). 
These  came  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  tests  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  stress.  Cl 

Another  very  typical  definition  of  stress  is  "the  behavioral  and  physiological  response 
to  actual  or  impending  aversive  stimuli"  (Anisman  <5c  Zacharko,  1982,  p.  89). 

As  one  can  readily  see,  these  two  definitions  may  be  contradictory  ("pleasant" 
demands  are  not  adversive);  further,  when  one  seeks  to  obtain  further  elaboration  of  key¬ 
words  (e.g.,  "stimuli,"  "response,"  or  "demand"),  there  is  none  that  allows  a  discriminating 
consistent,  functional  definition.  Most  authors  agree  that  there  simply  is  no  adequate 
single  definition  of  stress  (Pepitone,  1967;  Hamburg  <Sc  Elliot,  1981;  Anisman  &  Zacharko, 
1982).  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  stress  is  synonomous  with  arousal  and 
therefore  does  not  even  constitute  a  separate  phenomenon  (Mason,  1975).  Murison  and 
Ursin  (1982,  p.  115)  offered  the  following  definition:  "The  simplest  operational  definition' 
of  stress,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  the  process  which  produces  a  change  in  your  own  favorite 
physiological  parameter."  For  the  purposes  of  this  project,  the  definition  of  stress  put 
forth  by  Anisman  and  Zacharko  will  be  accepted.  Event-related  brain  potentials  will  be 
used  as  our  "favorite  physiological  parameter." 

Involvement  of  the  Centred  Nervous  System  in  Stress 

While  it  continues  to  be  rather  difficult  to  define  stress  from  a  clinical  point  of  view, 
there  seems  to  be  increasing  acknowledgement  among  investigators  that  the  central 
nervous  system  plays  the  key  role  in  the  generation,  perception,  mediation,  and  control  of 
stress.  "Any  way  one  looks  at  it,  though,  the  initial  stressor  must  be  viewed  as  having 
neuronal  consequences..."  (Anisman  ic  Zacharko,  1982,  p.  125).  Heninger  (1982,  p.  107) 
states  that  "behavior  is  a  consequence  of  nervous  activity;  thus,  behavioral  attempts  to 
cope  with  stress  are  only  one  visible  aspect  of  a  large  number  of  adaptive  mechanisms  in 
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response  to  stress."  Pribram  and  McGinness  (1982,  p.  497)  feel  that  "hippocampus  is  seen 
as  playing  a  critical  role  in  the  pituitary/adrenal  'stress'  system...".  In  a  review  of  the 
biobehavioral  science  research  related  to  stress,  Hamburg  and  Elliot  (1981)  state: 

The  catecholamines,  which  are  found  both  in  the  adrenal  and  in 
several  parts  of  the  brain,  have  long  been  associated  with 
stress  . . .  Another  clearly  relevant  group  of  compounds  are  the 
endorphins,  which  are  endogenous,  morphine-like  peptides  that  are 
probably  involved  in  brain  regulation  of  the  perception  of  an  response 
to  pain.  Also  of  interest  are  recent  studies  which  indicate  that  the 
brain  may  influence  immune  function  . . .  Studies  suggest  that  stres¬ 
sors  are  risk  factors  for  a  variety  of  infections  ...  (p.  417) 

Cohen  (1982,  p.  279)  points  out  that  "it  is  increasingly  evident  that  an  extensive 
network  of  central  nervous  system,  autonomic  nervous  system,  endocrine,  neuroregulator, 
opioid  peptide,  and  immunologic  responses  may  be  involved."  All  of  these  authors  cite 
many  references  to  substantiate  their  claims. 

Brain  Potentials  and  Brain  Function 


As  evidenced  above,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  body  of  literature  to  support  the 
concept  that  the  brain  is  intimately  involved  in  the  generation,  perception,  mediation,  and 
control  of  stress.  Since  EP/ERP  and  EF/ERF  measurements  reflect  the  state  of  the 
electrical  potentials  and  magnetic  fields  of  the  brain  respectively,  perhaps  they  can  be 
used  to  either  detect  or  further  analyze  stress  in  humans.  Shagass  (1972c,  p.  Ill)  states 
that  "our  basic  assumption  is  that  disordered  behavior  is  associated  with  altered  cerebral 
excitability  and  that  some  aspects  of  these  excitability  changes  will  be  reflected  in 
evoked  responses."  There  is  some  support  for  this  approach. 

Both  EP/ERPs  and  EF/ERFs  are  preceded  by  either  the  propagation  of  action 
potentials  or  the  spread  of  a  graded  potential  (Kaufman  &  Williamson,  1982).  In  either 
case,  an  intracellular  axial  current  along  the  length  of  the  involved  portion  of  the  neuron 
results.  In  the  case  of  EP/ERPs,  the  potential  being  measured  is  related  to  the 
extracellular  volume  current  that  subsequently  follows.  EF/ERFs,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
reflect  the  intracellular  axial  current.  Both  methods  would  be  expected  to  mirror  changes 
in  the  activity  of  large  focal  populations  of  neurons  and,  hence,  be  correlated  with  focal 
brain  activity.  Indeed,  when  evoked  potentials  are  recorded  over  an  appropriate  area  of 
the  sensory  cortex,  one  sees  a  clearcut  response  to  the  sensory  stimulus  (Desmedt,  1979). 
Likewise,  when  the  stimulus  is  internal  in  origin,  consisting  of  information  from  past 
experiences  or  anticipation  in  preparation  for  decision  making,  significant  changes  also 
take  place  in  the  event-related  potentials.  While  it  is  relatively  easy  to  detect  these 
changes,  it  is  enormously  difficult  to  analyze  them  as  to  their  actual  brain  mechanism. 
Determining  exactly  what  areas  of  the  brain  are  involved  at  any  given  moment,  what  role 
they  serve,  and  how  they  relate  to  and  can  be  modified  by  all  of  the  various  external  and 
internal  stimulus  parameters  remains  an  elusive  goal  of  research  in  the  area. 

Brain  Potentials  and  Stress 


Since  stress  is  a  psychophysiological  state  of  the  brain  that  involves  many  functional 
areas,  connecting  pathways,  and  electrical  and  chemical  changes,  it  is  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  highly  complex  and  variable  changes  in  the  EP/ERPs.  The  problem  that 
can  be  anticipated  is  not  in  being  unable  to  detect  a  change  at  all  but,  rather,  in  detecting 
some  specific  pattern  of  change  that  is  typical  of  stress.  Hopefully,  several  different 
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EP/ERP  patterns  will  be  found,  each  of  which  can  be  related  to  a  different  type  of  stress 
response.  From  an  intuitive  point  of  view,  this  is  a  feasible  objective,  provided  one  seeks 
only  large,  qualitative  EP/ERP  differences.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  ^  I 
present  knowledge  and  techniques  would  allow  one  to  detect  bioelectric! Ily  that  a 
component  of  a  current  EP/ERP  response  to  stress  is  actually  the  result  of  an  incident 
that  took  place  several  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  possible  to  detect  the 
difference  between  the  way  the  brain  mediates  a  calm,  effective  coping  response  to 
stress,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  highly  emotional  explosion  of  fear  and  anxiety  on  the  other 
hand.  In  the  latter  case,  a  large  segment  of  brain  might  be  intensively  activated  over  a 
significant  period  of  time;  in  the  former,  that  area  (or  areas)  might  be  relatively 
quiescent. 


Few  attempts  have  been  made,  thus  far,  to  characterize  the  EP/ERP  changes  during 
stress.  Shagass  (1972a)  suggested  that  the  later  portion  of  the  ERP  may  be  diminished  in 
amplitude  under  conditions  producing  stress  or  anxiety.  McCallum  (1979)  relates  that 
Sano  reported  slowly  changing  potentials  during  stress.  Callaway  (1975)  speculates  about 
a  U-shaped  relation  between  the  effects  of  stress  and  the  amplitude  of  the  later  portion 
of  the  ERP;  as  stress  intensity  increases,  so  does  the  ERP  amplitude,  up  to  a  point. 
Further  increases  in  the  level  of  stress  cause  a  decline  in  amplitude.  The  current 
situation,  then,  is  one  in  which  a  strong  need  exists  for  being  able  to  predict  the  type  of 
reactions  likely  to  be  manifested  by  a  given  individual  when  stressed.  Considering  what  is 
known  of  stress  physiology,  the  utilization  of  EP/ERPs  and  EF/ERFs  may  provide  a 
practical  tool  for  making  such  predictions  feasible,  at  least  at  a  rudimentary  level. 


Predicting  Responses  to  Stress 


Personality  Types 
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Individuals  vary  in  their  types  of  responses  to  stress,  and  there  is  some  degree  of 
consistency  to  the  type  of  response  of  a  given  individual.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
type  of  response  manifested  by  a  given  stressed  individual  is  related  to  his  basic 
personality  (Chesney  &  Rosenman,  1983;  Horowitz,  1976).  If  the  latter  relationship  is 
valid,  it  raises  the  possibility  that  EP/ERP  and  EF/ERF  measurements  obtained  in  the 
baseline  state  (i.e.,  while  the  subject  is  not  being  stressed)  could  be  used  to  predict  stress 
responses  indirectly,  by  virtue  of  their  correlation  with  classifications  of  basic  person¬ 
alities.  This  would,  in  turn,  require  that  there  are  correlations  between  classes  of 
personalities  and  EP/ERPs. 


A  number  of  taxonomies  have  been  introduced  to  partition  personalities  into  classes 
that  are  clinically  relevant.  Some,  like  the  "Type  A  and  Type  B"  behavioral  patterns 
(Chesney  &  Rosenman,  1983),  are  oriented  primarily  toward  matching  personalities  with 
certain  patterns  of  clinical  responses  to  stress.  Other,  more  general  schemes  have  been 
applied  to  the  problem  of  enumerating  a  complete  set  of  elementary  personality  traits  and 
developing  questionnaires  to  detect  reliably  the  degree  to  which  any  of  those  traits  are 
present  in  a  given  individual.  One  of  these,  the  Eysenck  Personality  Inventory  (EPI)  and 
Questionnaire  (EPQ)  (EDITS,  1975)  has  specifically  addressed  the  problems  of  correlating 
personality  trait  measurements  with  reactions  to  stress.  The  "neuroticism  factor"  of  the 
EPI  is  described  as  a  measurable  variable  that  "implies  low  tolerance  for  stress  whether  it 
be  physical  as  in  painful  situations,  or  psychological  as  in  conflict  or  'frustration' 
situations"  (Eysenck,  1967,  p.  41). 


There  is  good  reason  to  expect  good  correlations  between  stress  reactions  and  the 
results  of  personality  tests.  As  pointed  out  previously,  certain  kinds  of  people  do  seem  to 
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react  in  correspondingly  stereotyped  ways  to  stress.  Further,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  stress  responses  are  shaped  by  "physiological  status,  genetic  traits,  current  expecta¬ 
tions,  past  experiences.."  (Hamburg  Sc  Elliott,  1981,  p.  414);  yet  each  of  these  is  a  vital 
determining  factor  of  what  is  called  the  personality. 

Note  that  personality  questionnaires  assess  the  tendency  to  respond  to  a  stressful 
situation  in  a  general  way.  They  do  not  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
security  guard  will  draw  his  revolver  and  shoot  the  intruder.  They  do  attempt  to  predict 
whether  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  guard  will  panic  and  "fall 
apart"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  will  maintain  control  and  manifest  attempts  to  cope  with  the 
situation  on  the  basis  of  previous  and  current  experiences.  The  "N"  (neuroticism)  factor 
of  the  EP1  is  reported  to  be  useful  in  this  regard  (Eysenck  Sc  Eysenck,  1969).  Eysenck 
(1967)  was  careful  to  point  out  that  there  are: 

complex  interactions  between  amount  of  drive  present,  task  diffi¬ 
culty,  stress  experience,  and  the  various  other  independent  vari¬ 
ables  .  .  .  Proper  quantification  of  all  these  variables  is  essential 
before  confident  predictions  can  be  made  in  the  individual  case. 

Without  such  quantification  the  theory  may  still  be  useful  in  predic¬ 
ting  performance  at  extreme  ends  of  the  scale  ...  .  (p.  52) 

Of  course,  such  tests  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  without  becoming  ineffective,  and 
they  are  more  or  less  susceptible  to  either  deliberate  or  inadvertent  misrepresentations  on 
the  part  of  the  subject.  Further,  they  require  at  least  a  minimum  of  cooperation, 
communication,  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  This  suggests  that  they 
wojld  not  be  as  useful  as  one  might  hope  for  predicting  stress  responses.  As  will  be 
outlined  later,  personality  tests  can,  however,  be  employed  as  an  independent  measure 
within  a  battery  of  measurements  needed  for  prediction. 

Personality  and  Brain  Potentials 

If  one  accepts  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  (1)  personality  traits  and  individual 
resoonses  to  stressful  situations,  (2)  individual  responses  to  stressful  situations  and  the 
state  of  that  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  that  embodies  the  response  to 
stress,  and  (3)  that  portion  of  the  CNS  that  embodies  the  response  to  stress  and  EP/ERP 
waveforms,  then  correlations  between  personality  traits  (as  revealed,  for  example,  on  the 
EPI)  and  Ep/ERPs  should  be  detectable. 

O'Connor  (1980)  found  small  differences  between  subjects  with  introvert  and  extra- 
vert  personalities  in  amplitudes  and  sites  of  origin  of  their  EPs.  Shagass  (1972a)  found  a 
L'-shaped  relationship  between  evoked  potential  amplitude  and  age  with  greater  ampli¬ 
tudes  in  childhood  and  after  age  40.  He  speculated  that  this  relationship  behaves 
differently  in  extraverts  as  opposed  to  introverts  in  that  extraverts  may  manifest 
amplitudes,  corresponding  to  those  of  introverts,  at  older  ages.  Friedman  and  Meares 
(1979)  stated  that  extraverts  show  larger  amplitudes  of  the  late  components  of  the 
auditory-evoked  potentials,  as  opposed  to  the  findings  of  Steimack,  Achorn,  and  Michaud 
(1977),  which  showed  greater  amplitudes  in  introverts. 

These-  studies  indicate  that  further  explorations  of  the  relationships  between  per¬ 
sonality  traits  and  static  EP/ERP  patterns  might  prove  fruitful  (Eysenck,  1967,  p.  261)  in 
the  seuren  for  predictors  of  responses  to  stress.  There  are,  however,  several  reasons  for 
preferentially  pursuing  another  approach.  To  begin  with,  the  subject’s  response  to  a 
personality  questionnaire  may  not  be  honest  and/or  valid,  as  outlined  previously.  Further¬ 
more,  the  extent  to  which  the  EP1  neuroticism  factor  is  an  indicator  of  a  stress-response 
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trait  is  not  at  all  clear,  since  the  neuroticism  factor  itself  may  be  significantly  influenced 
by  the  current  state  of  the  subject's  level  of  stress  (Eysenck  <Sc  Eysenck,  1969;  Har$^| 
Payne,  Laurence,  &  Tawnsley,  1972)  and  thus  reflect  the  influence  of  both  genotypic  and 
environmental  state  components. 

Baseline  EP/ERP  measurements  alone  cannot  suffice  in  attempting  to  measure/pre¬ 
dict  stress,  even  when  supplemented  by  personality  assessment  questionnaires  (McGrath, 
1970c).  Instead,  EP/ERP  measurements  must  also  be  obtained,  for  comparison,  while  th^j 
subject  is  being  actively  stressed.  This  view  conforms  with  that  of  Eysenck  (1967),  who" 
pointed  out  that: 

Different  reactor  systems  do  not  necessarily  react  in  similar  ways  to 
stress  .  . .  some  measures  show  significant  differences  between  nor¬ 
mals  and  neurotics  during  rest,  anticipation,  stress,  and  poststress  - 

periods.  Some  measures  show  differences  during  all  stages  except 
under  stress;  yet  other  measures  show  differences  only  during  stress, 
and  .  .  .  others  again  yield  their  main  differences  during  post  stress 
periods,  (p.  73) 

Further  support  for  this  kind  of  approach  consists  of  experimental  neurochemical® 
studies  showing  that,  during  stress,  selected  CNS  neurons  can  be  transiently  activated 
with  associated  chemical  changes  of  the  kind  that  would  be  expected  to  affect  EP/ERP 
patterns  (Anisman  ic  Zacharko,  1982).  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  only  during  stress  will 
there  occur  specific  EP/ERP  changes  in  a  subject  that  can  be  used  to  predict  the  subject's 
behavioral  responses  to  future  stress. 

Methods  for  Experimentally  Provoking  Stress 

This  section  examines  the  ways  in  which  someone  might  be  subjected  to  experi¬ 
mentally  induced  stress. 

Physical  and  psychological  stressors  are  so  diverse  in  nature  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine- 
any  single  stressor  that  would  be  representative  in  affecting  all  subjects  in  the  same  way 
or  to  the  same  degree.  Moreover,  the  more  effective  stressors  tend  to  be  those  that  some 
might  consider  to  be  unethical,  such  as  stress  protocols  involving  the  use  of  electric 
shocks  or  deliberately  misleading  and  threatening  statements.  An  acceptable  stressor 
task,  for  our  purposes,  is  one  that  (1)  can  cause  no  harm,  (2)  can  effectively  and  uniformly 
stress  all  subjects,  (3)  can  be  implemented  quickly,  (4)  has  short-lived  effects,  (5)  can  be^ 
applied  in  a  laboratory  environment  where  the  subject  has  little  freedom  to  move,  (6)  can 
be  used  repeatedly  with  the  same  effects  each  time,  (7)  will  not  interfere  with 
bioelectrical  and  biomagnetic  recording,  and  (8)  resembles  the  psychological  effect  we 
seek  to  study  (as  opposed  to  more  mechanical-physiological  "stressors"  such  as  heat,  com¬ 
pressors,  etc.).  Since  no  known  experimental  stressor  currently  fulfills  all  these  criteria, 
any  work  of  this  kind  involves  using  the  most  reasonable  compromise  that  fits  the 
demands  of  the  experimental  situation.  However,  being  prepared  to  compromise  still  does 
not  resolve  the  dilemma.  For  example,  in  a  statement  that  a  stressor  "effectively  and 
uniformly  stresses  all  subjects,"  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "stresses"?  From  a  pr  .ctical 
point  of  view,  what  exactly  is  the  stressor  supposed  to  do?  How  does  it  achieve  its 
objective?  Should  it  cause  a  subjective  feeling  of  some  sort  in  the  subject,  a  degradation 
in  the  performance  of  some  task,  or  a  change  in  some  physiological  measurement?  Should 
it  do  these  things  by  overloading  the  subject  with  a  demanding  task  that  is  impossible  for 
him  to  complete,  by  pain,  by  exposure  to  "frightening"  scenes,  or  by  conflicting  and 
inconsistent  tasks? 
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Stressors:  The  Role  of  Arousal.  As  one  might  expect,  there  is  no  agreement  in  the 
literature  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "stressor,"  since  there  is  no  generally  accepted 
operational  definition  of  what  constitutes  "stress."  As  previously  noted,  some  believe  that 
stress  and  arousal  are  equivalent  (Mason,  1975).  If  this  view  of  stress  as  equivalent  to 
arousal  is  true,  then  the  implication  is  that  a  stressor  (and  only  a  stressor)  must  always 
cause  arousal.  Others  regard  arousal  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  stress  or,  in  fact,  as 
an  essential  component  thereof  (Gray,  1982).  This  view,  in  turn,  is  rebutted  by  the 
increasing  acceptance  of  boredom  and  monotony  as  stressors  (McGrath,  1970c;  Appley  <5t 
Trumbull,  1967);  for  example,  in  the  case  of  security  guards.  Also,  this  view  makes  it 
difficult  to  explain  those  cases  where  chronic  severe  stress  continues  beyond  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  at  which  point  fatigue,  depression,  and  inactivation  dominate  the  picture  as 
opposed  to  arousal  (Sanders,  1983).  It  seems  clear  that  the  association  between  arousal 
and  stress  is  intimate  and  strong,  but  it  is  not  universal;  therefore,  one  cannot 
legitimately  use  the  level  of  arousal,  or  any  other  effect  of  arousal,  as  a  measure  of  stress 
(Cohen,  1967).  The  implication  of  this  to  stress  studies  using  EP/ERP  measurements  is 
obvious--we  must  clearly  differentiate  between  EP/ERP  changes  as  a  result  of  a 
stressor’s  ability  to  evoke  arousal  as  opposed  to  its  ability  to  evoke  stress.  Conversely, 
any  study  purporting  to  measure  the  effects  of  a  stressor  must  closely  monitor  the 
subject's  level  of  consciousness  (arousal),  as  well  as  other  variables,  as  possible  sources  of 
contamination. 

Johnson  and  Lubin  (1972)  pointed  out  that  "one  can  only  guess  at  the  number  of 
studies  tnat  have  been  done  using  subjects  who  were  supposed  to  be  awake  but  actually 
dozed  off  or  even  slept  through  the  experiment."  They  emphasized  the  need  to  control  for 
changes  in  level  of  consciousness  as  measured  by  the  EEG.  Shagass  (1972b,  1972c) 
discussed  the  effect  upon  the  evoked  potentials  of  alterations  in  the  state  of  awareness, 
as  correlated  with  EEG  changes  in  both  amplitude  and  frequency.  So  did  Aleksandrova 
(1972,  p.  107),  who  concluded  that  "the  higher  the  alpha  rhythm  frequency,  the  shorter  the 
latent  period  of  nearly  all  EP  components  in  the  occipital  and  vertex  regions"  and  "at  a 
greater  alpha  rhythm  amplitude,  longer  latent  periods  of  EP  components  in  the  vertex 
region  are  observed."  An  exploratory  study  in  the  Center's  laboratory  using  continuous 
EEG  recording  during  evoked  potential  studies  confirmed  that  there  are  marked  and  rapid 
fluctuations  in  the  level  of  consciousness  of  the  subjects  that  may  not  be  readily  apparent 
to  either  the  subject  or  the  technician  obtaining  the  EP  data.  In  short,  stress  cannot  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  arousal;  hence,  a  stressor  cannot  be  defined  as  any  stimulus  that 
produces  arousal,  nor  can  the  level  of  stress  be  measured  by  the  level  of  arousal.  On  the 
contrary,  in  any  experimental  study  of  stress,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  monitor  and 
maintain  a  constant  level  of  arousal. 

Detecting  and  Monitoring  Stress.  Since  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  definition  of 
stress  according  to  its  intrinsic  mechanisms,  perhaps  stress  can  be  defined  as  a  pattern  of 
physiologic  responses.  Although  this  approach  would  afford  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
select  or  evaluate  a  potential  stressor  by  virtue  of  its  facility  in  evoking  those  responses, 
it  requires  selection  of  a  proper  set  of  responses.  Activation  of  the  adrenocortical 
endocrine  system  is  not  specific  for  stress  (Mason,  1975).  Autonomic  nervous  system 
activation  is  well  known  to  be  unreliable,  to  the  point  that  others  have  used  this 
unreliability  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  individual  specificity  and 
ir.teriuoject  variability  in  responding  to  the  same  stressor  (Lacey,  Kagan,  Lacey,  <5c  Moss, 
1963).  Performance  measures  likewise  are  characterized  as  not  being  proper  indicators 
for  stress  (Sanders,  1983).  Sanders,  like  McGrath  (1970b),  has  recommended  that 
performance  measures  should  be  used  only  as  control  measures  to  ascertain  that  sufficient 
effort  is  allocated  to  keep  performance  at  the  optimum  during  the  task.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  that  the  CNS  plays  a  role  in  stress  and  therefore  in  using  EP/ERP  measurements 
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to  assess  stress,  we  are  placing  ourselves  in  the  curious  stance  of  trying  to  select  and  us  ^ 
other  physiologic  or  performance  methods,  already  known  to  be  relatively  unsuccessful  a; 
detecting  or  measuring  stress,  as  indicators  by  which  to  judge  the  efficacy  of  a  techniqC- 
suspected  to  be  far  more  sensitive  and  selective. 

Without  some  other  reliable  method  of  measuring  stress,  it  will  not  be  possible  tc£ 
assess  the  significance  of  an  EP/ERP  measurement  that  shows  no  change  during  a  stresso 
test.  Finding  no  change  could  mean  that  the  stressor  used  was  not,  after  all,  effective.  I  i 
could  also  mean  that  EP/ERP  measurements  are  not  capable  of  detecting  changes  in  bra^j 
activity  during  stress.  Finally,  it  could  mean  that  the  stressor  is  effective  on  mos-  $ 
subjects  but,  for  some  reason,  not  on  this  particular  subject.  This  last  possibility  implie: 
that  there  may  be  general  classes  or  types  of  stressors,  and  that  there  may  b<  3 
relationships  between  the  subjects  who  show  EP/ERP  responses  to  a  particular  type  o' 
stressor  and  their  basic  personalities.  For  example,  extraverts  might  tend  to  manifest^: 
significant  change  in  response  to  any  one  of  a  whole  class  of  stressors,  while  introveru  ' 
would  show  no  change  to  those  same  stress ors.  ^ 

Types  of  Stressors.  There  have  been  a  number  of  publications  that  seek  to  subdivide  **] 
experimental  stressors  into  classes  based  primarily  upon  protocols;  for  example,  upor  vj 
whether  or  not  the  stressor  task  involves  time- sequencing  of  stimuli,  the  interpretation  o£y 
complex  information,  or  threats -of  punishment  (Hackman,  1970).  Little,  if  anything,  haTH 
been  published  that  attempts  to  relate  classes  of  stressors  to  types  of  responses  or  .-1 
personalities,  except  for  the  previously  mentioned  work  regarding  the  autonomic  nervous  yj 
system  and  individual  differences,  as  with  Type  A/B  behavior  profiles.  This  lack  is 
curious,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  because  the  existence  of  such  classes  of  stressors  "*j| 
and  related  classes  of  responders  is  an  everyday,  and  often  dramatic,  observation 
Witness  the  person  who  is  "self-motivated"  to  the  extent  that  he  is  severely  stressed  by 
his  own  internal  demands  upon  his  performance,  compared  with  another  person  who 
becomes  stressed  mainly  by  more  primitive  external  imagery  and  could  not  care  less  about 
time  and  task  performance.  The  former  personality  often  characterizes  those  who 
develop  duodenal  ulcers  (Alexander,  1950),  while  the  latter  often  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
those  who  possess  hysterical  personalities  (Horowitz,  1976). 

Protocols.  The  implication  of  these  observations  is  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
better  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of,  and  response  to,  a  particular  stressor  by  using 
several  stressors  on  each  tested  subject,  with  each  stressor  designed  to  best  evoke  stress 
in  a  subgroup  (of  the  general  population)  characterized  by  a  specific  personality  profile. 
This  approach  is  not  a  new  concept  in  the  stress  literature.  Although  the  need  for  studies 
of  this  sort  has  often  been  pointed  out  (McGrath,  1970d),  seldom  have  they  been  doner 
Basically,  the  voluminous  literature  on  stress  tasks  recommended  that  the  stressor  task 
protocol  should: 

1.  Include  baseline  evaluations  of  the  subject. 

2.  Include  measurements  of  personality  assessments. 

3.  Include  evaluations  of  the  response  to  several  different  types  of  stressors. 

4.  Use  each  given  type  of  stressor  at  multiple  levels  of  intensity. 

5.  Include  ongoing  assessments  of  arousal,  particularly  EEC  recording. 

6.  Measure  responses  by  means  of  several  different  parameters. 
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7.  If  possible,  be  repeated  over  a  period  of  time,  on  the  same  subjects. 

8.  Be  implemented  in  the  most  meticulously  controlled  environment  as  is  reason¬ 
able  for  the  test  and  the  objectives  of  the  study. 

9.  Consume  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time  so  as  to  avoid  marked  changes  in 
level  of  consciousness  and  in  other  physiological  variables. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  manner  of  data  interpretation  warrants  further  discussion.  Recall  that  EP/ERP 
data  are  obtained  by  averaging  together  many  observations.  This  must  be  done  because 
the  bioelectric  activity  of  interest  is  of  very  low  amplitude  and  is  often  obscured  by  the 
background  activity.  The  averaging  reduces  the  apparent  effect  of  the  background 
because  the  background  frequency  is  not  time-locked  or  synchronous  with  the  stimulus. 
The  evoked  potential,  on  the  other  hand,  is  synchronized  to  the  stimulus  and  thereby 
enhanced  by  averaging.  It  is  believed  that  the  earlier  components  of  the  evoked  potential 
(up  to  IDO  msec)  largely  represent  primary  sensory  processing  (Hillyard,  Picton,  <5c  Regan, 
197S)  and  that  the  later  components  represent  "cognition";  that  is,  the  higher-level 
central  nervous  system  handling  of  the  input  (e.g.,  various  aspects  of  recognition, 
association,  storage,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  other  functions  that  are  applied  to  or 
affected  by  the  stimulus)  (McCalium,  1979). 

Investigators  often  obtain  such  evoked  potentials,  both  under  the  "nominal"  labora¬ 
tory  situation  (baseline  recordings)  and  during  the  experimental  stress  condition.  The  data 
are  then  analyzed  for  differences  between  the  waveform  amplitudes  and  latencies  of  the 
two  recordings,  and  any  differences  are  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  situation  (e.g., 
stress)  upon  the  individual.  This  approach  may  have  both  empirical  and  theoretical 
shortcomings. 

Note  that,  in  this  approach,  one  does  not  look  generally  at  the  manifestation  of  stress 
within  the  brain.  Rather,  one  is  looking  selectively  at  the  effect  of  the  resultant  stress 
upon  the  brain's  response  to  a  visual  or  auditory  stimulus.  This  particular  approach  of 
analyzing  auditory  or  visual  stimuli  may  have  absolutely  no  clinical  or  behavioral 
relevance  to  stress  as  an  entity  worthy  of  independent  study. 


While  the  evoked  brain  response  to  the  visual  or  auditory  stimulus  is  time-locked  and 
is  therefore  enhanced  by  averaging,  the  brain's  response  to  stress  is  not  time-locked  and  is 
not  transient.  It  is  present  and  changing  all  the  time  that  the  evoked  responses  are  being 
obtained;  therefore,  averaging  techniques  will  not  necessarily  represent  meaningful 
information  specifically  related  to  stress.  In  particular,  the  "background  activity"  that  is 
theieby  averaged  out  may  be  the  very  same  activity  that  is  most  meaningful  and  that 
shoutd  be  captured  and  analyzed  (Callaway,  1979).  While  empirical,  statistical  explora¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  might  luckily  hit  upon  some  consistent  relationship,  more  direct  methods 

-  are  desirable.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  previous  recommendations,  one  should  at  least 
explore  the  feasibility  of  alternative  approaches.  One  such  approach  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  visual /auditory  stimulus,  and,  instead,  consider  the  possibility  of  using  a 

-  time-locked  stimulus  consisting  of  the  stressor  itself.  The  stressor  would  obviously  have 
to  be  one  that  has  rapid  onset,  short  duration,  and  is  repeatable  so  as  to  enable  its 
resulting  EP/ERP  waveforms  to  survive  and  even  be  enhanced  by  the  technique  of 
averaging.  As  an  example,  the  stimuli  could  consist  of  a  sequence  of  pictures  flashed 

r.  upon  a  screen  at  controlled  intervals  of  time.  The  pictures  could  be  selected  so  as  to 

,  evoke  various  degrees  of  stressful  feelings  in  the  subject.  This  particular  example, 
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however,  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  also  causing  visual-evoked  cerebral  potential* 
Finding  a  suitable  stimulus  to  meet  these  qualifications  is,  admittedly,  a  challenge,  but^j 
appears  to  be  a  promising  approach. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  study  the  responses  to  stress  as  manifested  i 
topographical  EEG  displays/analyses,  a  technique  that  allows  one  to  dispense  with  al 
stimuli  other  than  the  stressor  (Livanov,  1977). 

$ 

Data  Displays 

I 

The  current  format  for  displaying  the  evoked  potential,  where  amplitude  changes  ar- 
plotted  against  time  for  each  of  the  different  recording  sites,  presents  the  data  in  a  wa 
that  makes  it  difficult  for  the  investigator  to  discern  dynamic  anatomical-tempora 
fluctuations  in  EP/ERP  amplitudes.  Vaughan  (1979)  states  that:  ^ 

There  is  an  intrinsic  ambiguity  in  the  interpretation  of  scalp  potential 
amplitude  variations--they  may  reflect  either  changes  in  amount  or 
extent  of  neural  activity,  an  ambiguity  which  can  be  resolved  only  by 
detailed  mapping  of  the  surface  potential  distribution. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  quantitative  analyses  of  the  ERP  must 
evaluate  not  only  the  magnitude  and  timing  of  their  components,  but 
also  their  spatial  distribution  (  p.  444). 

Further,  Vaughan  (1982)  urged  that  topographic  data  be  used  to  interpret  the  surfao 
recorded  ERP  distributions  in  terms  of  their  intracranial  sources.  Duffy  ( 1 9S2,  p.  19># 
concurs  with  Vaughan: 

The  interpretation  or  evaluation  of  multichannel  EP  data  requires 

analysis  of  large  volumes  of  data  across  both  space  and  time.  We 

propose  that  the  inherent  difficulties  involved  in  making  such  spatio- 

temporal  correlations  by  unaided  visual  inspection  place  constraints  ** 

on  both  the  clinical  utility  and  research  applicability  of  EP.  The 

topographic  mapping  system  . .  .  reduces  the  dimensionality  of  data 

and  offers  .  .  .  major  advantages. 

Topographical  Displays 

Temporal  mapping  has  been  employed  for  many  years  by  increasing  nu -:>•••* 
investigators  (Livanov,  1977;  Ragot  &  Remond,  1979).  By  using  displavs  *-hf*rr  r 
colors  and  hues  represent  different  polarities  and  amplitudes,  one  can  eve-  ••  •••  .  < 
represent  and  analyze  the  origin  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  brur  •  ’  ;  - 

changes  that  take  place  over  a  period  of  time  following  the  stimulus.  Vi  *•;*'.  « 

been  used  both  with  EEG  and  EP/ERP  studies  and  also  have  irv  or  ;»o*  at  • 
applications  to  the  data  before  they  are  displayed  (Duffy, 

This  approach  is  referred  to  as  "color  topographic ,  I  dApU*- 
partitioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  a  diagram  of  the  v, „ 

All  the  cortical  regions  are  thereby  represented  simultaneous.*  * 
different  amplitudes  of  the  electric  fields  over  ea^  regi  -  <• 

colors  and  hues.  Most  displays  of  this  sort  allow  at  least  ?v 
spread  of,  for  example,  a  positive-polaritv  high-amp1  •  iv  ^ 
dynamic,  movie-like  or  cartoon  fashion  as  it  first  appe .*••*  .*  *  *• 
to  a  diff  "  • —  c*/.'. icai  location  in  succeeding  tim»>  .-m- 
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however,  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  also  causing  visual-evoked  cerebral  potential' 
Finding  a  suitable  stimulus  to  meet  these  qualifications  is,  admittedly,  a  challenge,  butg 
appears  to  be  a  promising  approach. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  study  the  responses  to  stress  as  manifested  i 
topographical  EEC  displays/anaiyses,  a  technique  that  allows  one  to  dispense  with  al 
stimuli  other  than  the  stressor  (Livanov,  1977). 

Data  Displays 

The  current  format  for  displaying  the  evoked  potential,  where  amplitude  changes  ar> 
plotted  against  time  for  each  of  the  different  recording  sites,  presents  the  data  in  a  wa 
that  makes  it  difficult  for  the  investigator  to  discern  dynamic  anatomical-tempora 
fluctuations  in  EP/ERP  amplitudes.  Vaughan  (1979)  states  that:  £ 

There  is  an  intrinsic  ambiguity  in  the  interpretation  of  scalp  potential 
amplitude  variations--they  may  reflect  either  changes  in  amount  or 
extent  of  neural  activity,  an  ambiguity  which  can  be  resolved  only  by 
detailed  mapping  of  the  surface  potential  distribution. 

4 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  quantitative  analyses  of  the  ERP  must 
evaluate  not  only  the  magnitude  and  timing  of  their  components,  but 
also  their  spatial  distribution  (  p.  444). 

Further,  Vaughan  (1982)  urged  that  topographic  data  be  used  to  interpret  the  surfact 
recorded  ERP  distributions  in  terms  of  their  intracranial  sources.  Duffy  (1982,  p.  19lS» 
concurs  with  Vaughan: 

The  interpretation  or  evaluation  of  multichannel  EP  data  requires 
analysis  of  large  volumes  of  data  across  both  space  and  time.  We 
propose  that  the  inherent  difficulties  involved  in  making  such  spatio- 
temporal  correlations  by  unaided  visual  inspection  place  constraints  ' 

on  both  the  clinical  utility  and  research  applicability  of  EP.  The 
topographic  mapping  system  . . .  reduces  the  dimensionality  of  data 
and  offers  .  . .  major  advantages. 


Temporal  mapping  has  been  employed  for  many  years  by  increasing  numbers  oi 
investigators  (Livanov,  1977;  Ragot  &  Remond,  1979).  By  using  displays  wherein  different 
colors  and  hues  represent  different  polarities  and  amplitudes,  one  can  even  more  easily 
represent  and  analyze  the  origin  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  of  EP/ERP 
changes  that  take  place  over  a  period  of  time  following  the  stimulus.  Such  displays  have_ 
been  used  both  with  EEG  and  EP/ERP  studies  and  also  have  incorporated  statistical"' 
applications  to  the  data  before  they  are  displayed  (Duffy,  1982). 

This  approach  is  referred  to  as  "color  topographical  displays."  The  screen  is 
partitioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  a  diagram  of  the  cortical  surface  of  the  brain. 
All  the  cortical  regions  are  thereby  represented  simultaneously.  As  time  elapses,  the  J 
different  amplitudes  of  the  electric  fields  over  each  region  are  indicated  by  different^ 
colors  and  hues.  Most  displays  of  this  sort  allow  at  least  256  different  hues,  so  that  the 
spread  of,  for  example,  a  positive-polarity  high-amplitude  peak  can  be  presented  in  a 
dynamic,  movie-like  or  cartoon  fashion  as  it  first  appears  in  one  location  and  then  travels 
to  a  diff cor.ica!  location  in  succeeding  time  intervals. 
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The  benefits  derived  from  neurochemical  studies  are  well-known.  They  are 
responsible  for  much  of  our  current  knowledge  of  brain  function.  The  limitations  of 
neurochemical  studies,  however,  are  also  well-known.  It  is  information  ordinarily  derived 
from  experimental  animal  material,  autopsies,  or  invasive  procedures.  The  process  of 
obtaining  or  analyzing  the  material  often  destroys  or  significantly  alters  the  function  of 
its  structures.  Further,  knowing  that  a  chemical  is  present  at  a  specific  location  does  not 
necessarily  tell  its  function  there  or  the  function  of  that  part  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  static 
measurement  in  that  it  tells  little  of  the  moment-to-moment  spread  of  control  or  data 
through  the  brain,  and,  hence,  little  of  the  overall  purpose  or  mechanism  of  neuronal 
activities.  While  a  number  of  different  models  of  brain  function  have  been  proferred, 
even  in  regard  to  "anxiety”  (Cray,  1982)  and  "stress"  (Anisman  6c  Zacharko,  1982),  those 
models  all  hypothesize  and  require  a  very  selective  sequence  of  discharging  in  groups  of 
neurons,  whose  effects  are  transmitted  over  specific  pathways  to  and  from  specific  brain 
areas  and  in  a  specific  timed  sequence.  Confirmatory  evidence  for  any  such  model  has  to 
come  from  studies  that  are  noninvasive  and  dynamic,  such  as  EP/ERP  measurements. 
However,  the  evidence  will  be  helpful  only  to  the  extent  that  it  provides  information  now 
lacking.  It  is  necessary  to  know  which  brain  areas  are  active,  at  what  time,  and  in  what 
sequence  the  information  spreads  over  which  specific  pathways  from  one  area  to  the  next. 

According  to  Nebylitsyn  (1972),  efforts  in  Russia  since  the  time  of  Pavlov  to  explain 
the  properties  of  the  central  nervous  system  from  either  a  unified  point  of  view,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  "partial,  regional"  point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unsuccessful.  He 
postulated  that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  brain  functions  could  be  subdivided  into  three 
or  four  major  regional  properties,  as  Pavlov  had  anticipated.  On  the  contrary,  he 
perceived  the  neurophysiological  parameters  of  behavior  to  be  far  more  complex, 
composed  of  a  larger  number  of  smaller  regions,  each  of  which  is  primary  for  some 
function. 


The  level  of  one  or  another  parameter  of  the  prefrontal  cortex  may 
not,  for  example,  coincide  functionally  with  that  of  the  same 
parameter  measured  for  the  medio-basal  region  of  the  frontal  lobes 
or  for  the  limbic  formations.  Factual  information  relevant  to 
problems  of  this  kind  will,  however,  only  be  gained  by  experimental 
investigations  involving  the  application  of  methods  yet  to  be  worked 
out,  and  which  will  permit  us  to  establish  the  characteristics  of 
activity  in  spatially  different  nervous  structures  in  the  regulatory 
system,  (p.  412) 

Nebylitsyn  found  interesting  the  topographical  EEG  studies  by  Livanov  (1977)  showing 
that  metnods  of  this  sort  could  be  used  to  analyze  intellectual  operations.  Nebylitsyn 
concluded  that: 

This  approach,  in  its  turn,  opens  perspectives  for  the  creation  of  a 
psychophysiologically-based  system  of  personnel  selection  tests  and 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  psychophysiological  aspects  of  the  theory 
of  human  reliability  in  complex  working  conditions  (p.  414). 

Indeed.  Livanov  (1977)  was  able  to  differentiate  individuals,  according  to  the  difficulty 
they  encountered  in  solving  mentally  an  arithmetic  problem,  by  virtue  of  run-time 
topographical  analysis. 

Cognitive  and  emotional  activities  are  relatively  long  events.  They  are  undoubtedly 
highly  complex,  involving  repeated  interactions  among  many  separate  parts  of  the  brain  in 
a  complicated  sequence  of  events.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  unlikely  that  one  can  ever  begin 
to  understand  p.  _  .-.^ing  at  the  activity  of  only  one  part  of  the  brain  at  one 
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time.  On  the  contrary,  a  method  must  be  used  that  presents  the  information  in  a  w 
that  answers  can  be  found  to  questions  such  as  those  listed  below: 

1.  Where  in  the  brain  does  the  first  visible  response  to  stress  (in  this  person)® 
to  appear? 

2.  Where  does  it  go  from  there? 

3.  Does  the  pattern  differ  among  subjects? 

9 

U.  Are  there  groupings  of  subjects  possessing  similar  patterns? 

5.  Do  the  patterns  differ  regarding  the  immediate  effects  of  stress  or  the  reac 
to  stress? 

6.  Do  those  groupings  correspond  to  personality  assessment  and/or  beh® 
responses? 

7.  Are  there  patterns  consistent  with  any  of  our  models  of  stress? 

Simply  looking  at  a  large  numerical  tabulation  of  amplitudes  or  latencies  wi^ 
readily  accomplish  this,  nor  will  statistical  compilation  performed  upon  two  or 
"curves"  or  visual  "curve"  inspections.  Color  topographical  displays,  on  the  other  I 
are  well  suited  to  this  purpose. 

At  this  time,  color  topographical  analysis  cannot  be  applied  to  data  from  EF/ 
(magnetic  field)  measurements  and,  therefore,  can  be  used  only  in  EP/ERP  measurem^ 
This  is  because  the  magnetic  sensors  are  large  and  cumbersome,  using  liquid  hellur 
cooling  purposes.  They  do  not  allow  multiple  independent  probes  to  be  used  simjl’ 
ously  on  the  subject.  The  likelihood  exists  that  this  limitation  will  be  overcome  i: 
next  few  years.  Meanwhile,  studies  on  stress  of  the  sort  with  which  we  are  concernet 
best  confined  to  EP/ERP  measurements.  Separate  studies  may  continue  on  the  b:a 
netic-bioelectric  comparisons  and  on  the  mechanisms  of  the  origin  of  biomag© 
activity,  until  more  suitable  equipment  is  developed.  At  that  point  in  time, 
topographical  techniques  can  be  easily  adapted  to  this  newer  technology. 

Testing  for  Stress,  Stressors,  and  Individual  Differences  \ 

KJ 

Preliminary  Work  _ 

v 

A  small-sample  prototype  of  a  stress-task  protocol  was  conducted  on  three  sub; 
at  the  Center  during  the  summer  of  1981.  It  was  done,  realizing  the  almost  unlirr  1 
criticisms  to  which  it  would  be  susceptible,  simply  to  explore  the  feasibility  and  pro:  > 
of  that  approach  in  conjunction  with  color  topographical  displays.  Considerable  })j 
straints  were  imposed  at  that  time  upon  the  protocol  as  the  result  of  the  then-curs*  | 
computer  hardware,  which  lacked  sufficient  main  memory  and  secondary  storage  capa  f 
to  accommodate  the  large  amount  of  data  that  needed  to  be  manipulated.  Nonethe  £ 
the  displays  were  found  to  be  easily  and  quickly  interpreted.  The  stressor  was  effectiv  £ 
causing  marked  changes  in  the  pattern  of  EP/ERPs  across  the  scalp.  Differences  ir.  t?  *3 
patterns  among  the  subjects  were  profound.  It  would  be  premature  to  interpret  jj 
results  further,  except  to  conclude  that  this  kind  of  approach  is  not  only  feasible  but  »  % 
highly  promising.  J 
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Current  theoretical  models  of  brain  function,  while  of  great  interest,  seem  to  have 
reached  an  impasse  characterized  by  contradictions  and  a  search  for  solutions  that  only 
new  data  can  supply.  For  example,  Riss  (1983),  who  developed  a  computer  model  of 
human  visual  processing,  feels  that  magnetoencephalography  represents  the  only 
noninvasive  tool  now  available  to  clarify  the  sequence  of  activation  of  the  different  foci 
he  has  identified  as  a  part  of  the  visual  process.  Also,  Zuckerman  (1982)  stated  that 
studies  "looking  for  the  biological  correlates  of  the  psychological  variable  .  . .  can  only 
approach  causation  through  techniques  such  as  path  analysis  ..."  The  derivation  of 
topographical  information  from  EP/ERP/EEG  studies  of  stress  represents  the  kind  of 
approach  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  study  of  visual  processes,  as  well  as  other  brain 
functions,  particularly  those  of  cognitive  nature.  The  application  of  this  approach  will 
hopefully  lead  to  a  greater  understanding  of  brain  functions  generally  and  also  as  they 
vary  from  individual  to  individual  under  specific  circumstances.  While  this  largely 
empirical  approach  can  be  expected  to  yield  significant  new  and  pertinent  information 
about  the  brain,  personality,  and  behavior,  one  should  not  neglect  efforts  that  are  directed 
toward  understanding  conceptually  how  the  brain  might  handle  "information  processing"  in 
circumstances  such  as  stress.  In  particular,  computer  simulation  and  emulation  models, 
expert  systems,  and  other  theoretical  endeavors  in  the  realm  of  artificial  intelligence  (A!) 
can  be  quite  useful  when  developed  in  conjunction  with  information  learned  from 
topographical  EP/ERP/EEG  stress  protocol  approaches.  They  can  provide  the  framework 
that  will  enable  researchers  to  better  understand  and  explain  empirically  derived  data  and 
to  guide  them  in  further  applying  such  tools  as  color  topography.  Newell  (1983)  has 
expressed  this  well: 

A I  would  appear  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  immense  gulf  that 
continues  to  separate  psychology  and  the  biology  of  the  brain.  As 
each  field  continues  to  progress--which  both  do  dramatically--hopes 
continually  spring  up  for  new  bridging  connections.  No  doubt  at  some 
point  the  permanent  bridge  will  get  built.  So  far,  although  each 
increment  of  progress  seerns  real,  the  gap  remains  disappointingly 
large. 

It  is  possible  that  AI  has  a  major  contribution  to  make  to  this  by 
exploring  basic  computational  structures  at  a  level  that  makes 
contact  with  neural  systems. 

^  high-speed,  32-bit,  large-capacity,  stand-alone  computer  will  become  available  for 
use  within  several  months.  With  the  anticipated  acquisition  of  a  color  monitor  and 
suitable  software,  the  Center's  laboratory  will  be  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  implement 
a  well  controlled  study  dealing  with  the  ability  of  EP/ERP  topographical  analyses  to 
predict  future  job  performance  under  stress  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  psychology  (stress)  and  biology  (EPs/ERPs)  by  using  computer-based  models. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

T'-.e  following  recommendations  are  made  for  a  research  protocol  for  ascertaining 
wr.ether  measurements  of  brain  activity  can  be  used  to  predict  performance  under  stress. 

1.  Ideally,  subjects  should  be  in  residence  at  the  testing  center  from  at  least  the 
p*ior  evening  to  maintain  some  control  over  the  environment.  Too  often,  subjects  violate 
tie  'ules  rt-garrih-?  si.’~-v  for*'4  ‘-gestion,  etc.  Since  this  cannot  be  implemented  at 
*.VDC.RV "v. A V"'  1*.,  ci.ort  must  be  placel  upon  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
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any  restrictions  in  these  areas  and  adequately  interviewing  subjects  about  adherence  t.  j§ 
them  prior  to  testing. 

2.  Personality  testing,  using  the  EPI/EPQ  should  be  done,  preferably  on  a  separat*  2 

day  prior  to  testing.  j> 

fj 

3.  Subjects  should  be  available  for  repeated  testing  at  appropriate  intervals  ft 
Considerable  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  representative  group 
subjects.  At  the  very  least,  sufficient  personal  information  must  be  obtained  so  that  th<  9 
subject  population  can  be  characterized  in  detail  (i.e.,  gender,  age,  work,  diet,  medica-  y 

tions,  health,  mental  state,  visual  and  auditory  acuity,  and  so  on).  >■[ 

<! 

•j 

*>.  Recording  sessions  should  involve  the  following  factors:  •“ 

a.  Multiple  electrodes  (8  channels  at  the  very  least)  must  be  used.  ■ 

b.  Both  bipolar  and  monopolar  recording  should  be  considered.  Monopolar  I; 

recording  provides  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  local  amplitudes  and  frequencies  K 
whereas  bipolar  recording  facilitates  the  recognition  of  extracerebral  artifacts  and  loca  S 
activity  relative  to  other  cerebral  locations.  Some  further  exploratory  studies  might  b^jj 
of  benefit  regarding  the  selection  of  specific  reference  leads  and  montages.  The  I 
literature  seems  to  favor  monopolar  references  to  the  ear  leads.  3 

j 

c.  Ongoing,  continuous  EEC  recording  must  be  used  to  assess  the  subject’?  'J 
state  of  alertness  (refer  to  the  previous  discussion  on  stress  vs.  arousal). 

*1 

d.  The  subject  should  be  in  a  comfortable  sitting  position  and  be  vigorously  1 

alerted  between  all  runs,  with  lights  turned  on,  conversation,  novel  noises,  etc.  The  toot 
must  be  kept  cool  to  facilitate  alertness.  The  technician  should  make  notes,  ir  ^ 
conjunction  with  time-markers  during  the  recordings,  with  reference  to  the  subject's  level  fj 
of  alertness.  C 


e.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  checkerboard-reversal  stimuli  rather  than  1 

light  flashes  or  static  checkerboards  since  this  seems  to  be  more  and  more  the  "industry  5 
standard"  in  the  effort  to  achieve  reproducible  waveforms  (Starr,  Sohmer,  &  Celesia,  f 
1978).  5 

f.  Continuous  EKG  (heart  rate)  monitoring  should  be  done  throughout  the©fl 
testing  so  as  to  have  available  an  additional  and  independent  measurement  of  stress,  even 
though  not  fully  reliable  (Kak,  1981). 

g.  Testing  should  be  preceded  by  revisions  to  existent  computer  software  so  as  N 

to  allow  more  rapid  employment  of  the  testing  procedures.  ^ 

©j 

h.  The  test  should  be  partitioned  as  follows:  r 

(1)  Baseline  recording,  followed  by  Stressor  ft  l  recordings:  ^ 

i 

(■ 

(a)  Low  intensity  followed  by  a  brief  rest  interval. 

(b)  Medium  intensity  followed  by  a  brief  rest  interval.  *  j 

(c)  High  intensity  followed  by  a  brief  rest  interval.  t 


•  •  ■*  *  ■  *---•■ 


(2)  Baseline  recording,  followed  by  Stressor  // 2  recordings: 

(a)  Low  intensity  followed  by  a  brief  rest  interval. 

(b)  Medium  intensity  followed  by  a  brief  rest  interval. 

(c)  High  intensity  followed  by  a  brief  rest  interval. 

i.  Stressor  //I  should  be  a  timed,  cognitive,  performance  task  requiring  little, 
if  any,  subject  movement.  The  cube-counting  task  is  ideal  here,  particularly  since  this 
laboratory  has  conducted,  over  the  past  few  years,  a  large  number  of  studies  that  have 
incorporated  an  EP/ERP  cube-counting  performance  task.  During  this  task,  the  subjects 
are  presented  with  drawings  of  various  numbers  and  configurations  of  three-dimensional 
stacks  of  cubes.  They  are  instructed  to  count  accurately  the  number  of  cubes  represented 
in  each  drawing  within  a  fixed  amount  of  time.  Successive  drawings  are  more  complex 
and  therefore  more  difficult  and  "stressing"  to  count  within  the  required  amount  of  time. 
The  resulting  cube-count  scores  can  be  used  to  assess  performance  effort,  while 
simultaneously  obtained  heart  rate  and  EP/ERP  data  can  be  used  to  measure  and  analyze 
the  response  to  stress.  The  procedure  is  amenable  to  the  use  of  minimal  deception  to 
enhance  the  stress;  for  example,  by  informing  the  subject  that  performance  thus  far  is 
poor.  This  task  requires  little  motor  movement,  provides  ways  of  assessing  performance 
effort,  allows  for  multiple  levels  of  difficulty,  is  easily  repeatable,  is  not  harmful  to  the 
subject,  is  easily  reproduced  from  subject  to  subject,  does  not  interfere  with  auditory- 
evoked  potential  studies,  consumes  a  short  period  of  time,  and  would  be  expected  to  cause 
stress  in  a  subset  of  the  population  (i.e.,  those  who  are  self-motivated  and  highly 
conscientious  individuals),  thereby  inviting  correlation  studies  regarding  personality  traits. 
The  Stroop  test,  and  others  of  this  sort,  could  also  be  considered.  Here,  as  one  example, 
the  subject  is  shown,  on  a  screen,  the  name  of  a  color.  The  screen  image  is  also  colored, 
but  the  color  of  the  screen  image  does  not  necessarily  match  that  of  the  name.  The 
subject’s  task  is  to  select  one  out  of  a  set  of  objects  where  the  object's  color  coincides 
with  that  of  the  name  on  *he  screen  but  not  necessarily  that  of  the  image’s  color.  The 
Stroop  test  may  also  be  timed  and  shares  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  cube-counting 
task.  Stressor  //2  should  be  of  a  completely  different  nature,  such  as  pictorial 
presentations  of  potentially  disturbing  photographs  intermixed  with  neutral  scenes. 

j.  Magnetic  studies  should  be  done  separately  so  as  not  to  introduce  further 
constraints  on  the  stress  protocol  methods. 

k.  The  testing  should  employ  summated  auditory-evoked  potentials  as  targets 
for  analysis,  since  this  can  be  implemented  with  little  disturbance  of  conscious  effort 
upon  task  performance. 

l.  Analysis  of  the  data  should  include  the  technique  of  color  topography. 

m.  Subjects  should  be  interviewed  (or  fill  out  a  questionnaire  as  previously 
developed  at  the  Center)  after  testing,  in  order  to  independently  assess  the  subjective 
attitudes  and  degree  of  stress  during  the  testing  procedures. 

n.  A  separate  protocol  should  be  developed  and  implemented  wherein  evoked 
potentials  are  not  used.  Instead,  the  stressor  itself  should  be  the  time-locked  stimulus  and 
eitr.er  part  of  a  single  epoch  study  or  used  as  part  of  a  sequence  of  stressors  for 
summations.  Pictorial  displays  as  alluded  to  above  could  be  adapted  for  this.  Perhaps  this 
technique  of  equating  the  stressor  with  the  time-locked  stimulus  will,  in  the  end,  prove  to 
be  more  meaningful  and  useful  than  any  other. 
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The  Vietnam  Need  Injury  Study  (VHIS)  registry  includes  1221 
young  veterans  who  survived  penetrstlng  brsln  wounds  from.shrapnel 
or  bullets  between  1967  snd  1970  in  the  fletnsm  Vsr  end  on  whom  we 
hsve  detslled  medical  records  of  the  initial  snd  follow-up  medical 
care.  Phase  I  of  the  VHIS,  conducted  between  1976  snd  1979, 
Involved  s  review  and  computer  codification  of  these  records  by 
experienced  neurologists  and  neurosurgeons  and  resulted  in 
publication  of  a  number  of  Important  scientific  papers.  Phase  II, 
which  was  formally  begun  in  1980  snd  is  still  ongoing.  Involves  an 
extensive,  one-week  inpatient  reevaluation  of  VHIS  registrants  who 
volunteered  to  be  examined  and  of  85  uninjured  Vietnam  veterans 
who  volunteered  to  serve  as  control  subjects.  The  standardized 
evaluation  included  a  detailed  neurological  examination; 
computerized  tomographic  (CT)  brain  scan  (which  gives  the  exact 
size  and  location  of  the  Injury);  extensive  neuropsychological, 
behavioral,  and  speech  and  language  batteries;  s  physical 
rehabilitation  and  motor  performance  battery;  EEC  and  brain  evoked 
potentials  testing;  an  audlological  battery;  an  extensive  social 
service  family  interview  conducted  in  the  veteran* s  home  by 
trained  American  Red  Croas  peraonnel;  and  separate 
family/community  adjuatment  queatlonnaires.  By  the  end  of  the 
formal  evaluation  and  data  collection  period  of  Phase  II  in 
October ' 1989 ,  520  braln-ln jured  veterans  snd  85  controls  had  been 
evaluated.  Over  22,000  data  polnta  have  been  collected  on  each  of 
these  men  and  computerized  for  subsequent  analysis.  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  analyala  completed  to  date,  as  well  as 
analyses  planned  for  the  future. 
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Heurology/Reurosurgery 

Perhaps  the  most  optimistic  finding  to  date  has  been  the 
large  alze  of  many  of  the  brain  wounds  in  our  group  and  the 
amazing  ability  of  many  of  these  young  men  to  compensate  for  their 
injuries.  CT  scanning  now  shows  us  that  809  had  injuries 
involving  multiple  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  in  339  the  injury  was 
bilateral  (the  injuries  were  thus  much  larger  than  had  been 
previously  estimated  from  surgical  reports  and  skull  x-rays 
alone).  To  the  casual  observer,  almost  two-thirds  of  these 
patients  might  appear  to  be  functioning  normally.  Nevertheless, 
careful  examination  almost  Invariably  reveals  some  neurological  or 
neurobehavloral  functional  deficit,  and  a  review  of  family  and 
community  adjustment  often  reflects  these  abnormalities. 
Unrecognized  cognitive  and  especially  memory  deficits  often 
resulted  in  a  failure  to  seek  help  or  veterans*  benefits;  and  many 


patients  with  severe  wounds  had  been  returned  to  duty  and 
eventually  received  nonaedleal  discharges  from  the  unitary 
services.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  our  braln-lnjured  patients 
received  a  recoanendatlon  for  psychological  Intervention  or 
therapy,  although  nany  had  previously  undergone  such  therapy 
before  participation  In  the  VHXS.  Additionally,  about  2 8%  of  the 
controls  also  received  such  recommendations  while  at  the  THIS. 
Overall,  reconnendatlona  for  neurologic  or  psychological  follow-up 
were  nade  In  72%  of  the  braln-lnjured  patients  and  52%  of  the 
controls;  the  braln-lnjured  group  received  nore  recommendations 
per  person  than  the  controls.  Ve  expect  that  ouch  of  our  analysis 
will  allow  us  to  provide  a  series  of  guidelines  that  will  use  the 
Initial  CT  scan  and  examination  to  predict  eventual  outcome, 
provide  such  patients  and  their  families  some  Insight  Into 
difficulties  that  they  may  expect,  and  target  specific  therapies 
for  them  early  In  their  convalescence. 


A  15-year  mortality  study  was  done  on  the  1127  men  with 
penetrating  craniocerebral  Injuries  In  the  registry  who  were  alive 
1  week  postinjury.  During  this  time,  90  deaths  (8?)  occurred. 

Most  of  the  deaths  occurred  early  in  the  first  year  after  trauma 
and  were  secondary  to  the  direct  effects  of  brain  injury  or  the 
sequelae  of  coma.  Complications particularly  Infections,  were 
significant  mortality  factors.  Coma  was  the  best  prognostic 
guideline.  Posttraumatlc  epilepsy  was  not  related  to  mortality 
except  for  the  risks  accompanying  each  Ictus.  The  population  now 
appears  to  be  approaching  the  actuarial  norm  of  their  peers  (Rlsh, 
et  al,  J  Neurosurg). 


tee 

Epilepsy  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
troubling  sequelae  of  brain  trauma.  Fifty-three  percent  of  THIS 
patients  had  developed  epilepsy  by  15  years  posttrauma;  and  50?  of 
those  were  still  having  seizures  at  that  time.  Their  relative 
risk  of  developing  seizures  In  the  first  year  postinjury  was  640 
times  greater  than  for  the  normal  age-matched  population;  and  at 
15  years  postinjury.  It  was  still  25  times  greater.  Patients  with 
focal  neurologic  signs  or  large  lesions  had  Increased  rls"k  of 
epilepsy,  and  site  of  the  lesion  may  have  been  more  Important  than 
size  In  determining  occurrence.  Family  history  of  epilepsy  or 
level  of  preinjury  Intelligence  had  no  effect  on  seizure 
occurrence.  Seizure  frequency  in  the  first  year  predicted  future 
severity  of  seizures.  Phenytoin  therapy  in  the  first  year  after 
Injury  did  not  prevent  later  seizures  (Salazar,  et  al ,  Neurology). 
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In  •  study  of  the  anatomic  correlates  of  epilepsy*  structures 
or  combinations  of  them  involved  on  CT  were  screened  for  their 
Spearman  rank  correlation  with  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy*  and  the 
26  most  highly  correlated  (p  <.05)  were  allowed  to  interact  in  a 
backward  multiple  loglstlo  regression  analysis  using  brain'  volume 
loss  as  a  covarlate.  This  resulted  in  a  model  which  correctly 
predicted  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  711  of  the  time  and  to  which 
only  five  "structures"  contributed  significantly  (p  <.04).  These 
were:  Left  temporal  white  matter  (relative  risk  ■  3*3:1),  right 
vertex  gray  (2.7:1),  left  convexity  gray  (2.4:1),  right  frontal 
white  (2:1),  and  right  corona  radiate  (1.8:1),  In  that  order.  The 
incidence  of  epilepsy  reached  921  In  patients  with  lesions  in 
certain  combinations  of  these  structures.  Vhlle  total  brain 
volume  loss  alone  was  associated  with  epilepsy,  it  did  not 
significantly  add  to  the  model  in  the  presence  of  these  structures 
(Salazar,  et  al.  Neurology). 

We  have  also  studied  the  cognitive  and  behavioral  correlates 
of  posttraumatlc  epilepsy  in  these  men.  The  performance  of 
head-injured  epileptics  and  nonepileptics  and  76  matched, 
uninjured  controls  on  16  neuropsychological  measures  was  compared 
in  ANOVA  with  and  without  correction  for  total  brain  volume  loss 
on  CT  and  within  hemisphere  of  involvement.  Measures  Included  IQ, 
Wisconsin  Card  Sorting,  selective  reminding,  word  recognition, 
Klmura  Recurring  Figures,  visual  retention,  finger  tapping,  and 
continuous  performance  tests  as  well  as  the  Beck  Depression 
Inventory  and  a  community  adjustment  score.  As  expected, 
epileptics  (who  generally  had  larger  lesions)  performed  more 
poorly,  were  more  depressed  and  more  poorly  adjusted  than 
head-injured  nonepileptics,  and  both  did  more  poorly  than 
uninjured  controls.  However,  after  correction  for  lesion  size, 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  epileptic  and 
nonepileptic  men  on  most  of  the  measures  studied.  Exceptions  were 
the  performance  IQ,  selective  reminding,  and  finger  tapping  tests. 
This  suggests  that  epilepsy  per  se  Is  not  responsible  for  most  of 
the  cognitive  and  psychosocial  deficits  seen  In  our  head-injured 
patients.  The  roles  of  seizure  type  and  medications  are  being 
explored  (Salazar,  et  al.  Neurology). 
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We  are  currently  developing  a  formula  based  on  time 
postinjury  and  integrating  the  above  findings  in  order  to  predict 
the  risk  of  epilepsy  even  more  accurately  In  a  given  patient  and 
thus  target  those  patients  most  likely  to  benefit  from 
prophylactic  anticonvulsants  (Weiss,  et  al.  Arch  Neurol).  Future 
studies  will  pursue  the  above  findings  In  greater  detail, 
particularly  the  anatomic  and  cognitive  correlates.  Much 
information  has  also  been  collected  on  medication  usage  and 
seizure  symptomatology.  We  have  found  a  positive  correlation  of 
epilepsy  with  retained  metal  fragments  which  was  surprising  and 
must  be  investigated  further,  particularly  because  of  its 
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implications  for  surgical  treatment.  The  relation  of  epilepsy  to 
motor  and  language  function ,  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
extensive  genetic  information  available  to  us,  and  analysis  of  the 
relation  of  epilepsy  to  the  extensive  social  adjustment  data 
available  also  remain  to  be  pursued. 


a  e  a 

Forty-seven  percent  of  our  patients  uere  reoorded  ms  having  m 
paralysis  early  after  Injury,  and  about  half  of  those  have  now 
recovered.  Analysis  of  the  clinical  and  anatomic  oorrelates  of 
recovery  from  hemlparesls  has  resulted  in  a  simple  initial  model 
that  may  allow  us  to  predict  which  patients  will  recover. 

Clinical  findings  significantly  (p  1.05)  associated  with 
nonrecovery  were  sensory  loss,  organic  mental  disorder,  abnormal 
EEC,  partial  simple  seizures,  and  an  initial  extensor  plantar 
response.  Anatomic  correlates  Included  large  total  brain  volume 
loss  and  involvement  of  the  following  anatomic  structures  on  CT: 
sensory-motor  cortex,  supplementary  motor  area,  posterior  temporal 
cortex,  temporal  white  matter,  posterior  limb  of  Internal  capsule 
and  corona  radlata,  lentlform,  thalamus,  and  caudate.  These 
clinical  and  anatomic  factors  were  then  allowed  to  Interact  in  a 
stepwise  logistic  regression  model  comparing  unrecovered  patients 
.to  those  with  delayed  recovery  (  >1  month  postinjury).  Items 
significantly  (p  <.05)  predicting  recovery  in  this  model  were  CT 
scan  Involvement  of  (1)  vertex  or. medial  sensory  motor  cortex  and 
(2)  central  corona  radlata  and  caudate  body;  (3)  extensor  plantar 
response,  and  (4)  sensory  loss,  in  that  order.  Probability  of 
recovery  was  .05  for  patients  with  all  items  present  and  .97  when 
all  were  absent.  This  model  was  821  accurate  (Smutok,  et  al. 
Neurology) . 

Most  patients  who  are  going  to  recover  motor  functions  will 
do  so  within  the  first  6  months  after  injury  (151  recover  within  1 
month),  but  a  small  percentage  nay  not  do  so  for  several  years;  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  identify  such  patients  early  after  injury. 
Other  snalyses  have  shown  that  considerable  ipsilateral  as  well  as 
contralateral  deficits  in  complex  hand  motor  functions  can  be 
found  in  patients  with  lesions  in  the  frontal  and 
parleto-occlpltal  lobes  even  in  the  absence  of  an  overt 
hemlparesls.  This  is  most  pronounced  in  patients  with  right 
hemisphere  brain  injuries  and  in  right-handed  individuals. 
Preliminary  analysis  also  shows  that  the  relation  of  persistent 
hemlparesls  to  eventual  successful  community  adjustment  is  not 
direct  and  that  other  factors,  primarily  cognitive  status,  may 
play  a  more  Important  role  than  paralysis  per  se.  Follow-up 
studies  will  clarify  this  relationship.  Analyses  of  the  pattern 
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of  motor  recovery,  of  the  relation  of  paresis  to  language 
function,  as  well  as  of  the  relation  of  spasticity  to  lesion 
location  are  also  planned. 


e  a  e 

A  separate  study  now  planned  in  collaboration  with  the 
Medical  Neurology  Branch  of  the  N1NCDS  In  Betheatfa,  MD,  will 
Involve  reevaluation  of  selected  healparetlc  patients  using 
Positron  Electron  Tonography  (PET)  soannlng  and  topographic  EEC 
napping  to  elucidate  the  nechanlsns  of  recovery  fron  hemlparesls 
as  well  as  fron  other  neurologlo  deficits. 


see 

Analysis  of  consciousness  and  traumatic  amnesia  In  our  men 
showed  that  only  151  had  prolonged  unconsciousness  and  531  had  no 
or  momentary  unconsciousness  after  injury,  emphasizing  the  focal 
nature  of  these  wounds.  There  was  a  clear  dominance  of  the  left 
(or  language-dominant)  hemisphere  for  the  "wakefulness"  or 
vigilance  component  of  consciousness.  The  area  of  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  left  internal  capsule,  the  left  basal  forebraln, 
mldbraln,  and  hypothalamus  were  most  associated  with 
unconsciousness.  Left  dominance  Is  not  seen  for  posttraumatlc 
amnesia  after  elimination  of  the  "-wakefulness"  variable, 
suggesting  that  the  latter  may  be  linked  to  the  well-recognized 
role  of  the  left  hemisphere  In  certain  verbal  memory  processes 
(Salazar,  et  al.  Neurology). 

This  particular  analysis  Illustrates  another  example  of  the 
functional  asymmetry  of  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  and  has  also 
helped  to  sharpen  the  distinction  between  the  two  major  aspects  of 
the  arousal  component  of  consciousness:  "wakefulness"  (left 
hemisphere)  and  attention  (right  hemisphere).  Future  studies  on 
this  subject  will  pursue  the  anatomic  correlates  of 
unconsciousness  In  more  detail  as  well  as  the  relation  of  this 
"wakefulness"  component  of  consciousness  to  attention  and  their 
respective  relationships  to  the  various  forms  of  memory  failure. 


a  a  • 

Another  example  of  how  a  study  of  these  patients  can 
contribute  to  seemingly  unrelated  branches  of  neurology  is  the 
analysis  of  men  with  Injuries  to  the  basal  forebraln,  a  poorly 
understood  region  of  the  brain  which  has  been  shown  to  degenerate 
early  In  patients  with  Alzheimer's  presenile  dementia.  Some 
Investigators  have  thus  suggested  that  the  neuronal  loss  In  the 


basal  forebra&n  may  laad  to  dementia.  The  neurologic  and 
cognitive  performance  of  15  young  veterans  who  suffered  unilateral 
penetrating  missile  wounds  to  the  basal  forebrnln  was  compared  to 
that  of  patients  without  basal  forebraln  lesions  and  uninjured 
controls.  While  they  did  somewhat  more  poorly  on  teats  of 
episodic  memory,  reasoning,  and  arithmetic  and  had  more  prolonged 
unconsciousness  postinjury,  their  performsnee  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  uninjured  controls  on  teats  of  intelligence, 
attention,  and  language  and  was  not  consistent  with  that  of  a 
demented  patient.  These  results  suggest  that  the  basal  forebraln 
nay  be  a  component  of  llmblc-hlppocampal  memory  processing  systems 
but  is  not  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  cognitive  processing 
in  general.  Future  analysis  will  pursue  basal  forebraln  function 
in  a  broader  range  of  memory  and  attention  tasks  (Salazar,  at  al. 
Neurology) • 


see 

Ve  have  also  studied  the  relationship  between  EEC  findings, 
clinical  and  radiological  features  of  the  first  300  VHIS  subjects. 
EEGs  were  performed  on  16  and  18  channel  Grass  equipment  using 
lnternstlonal  10-20  system.  Fifty  age-matched  Vietnam  veterans 
were  used  as  controls.  Electroencephalogram  was  abnormal  in  485 
of  the  patients.  Epileptiform  findings  (EF  =  spikes  or  spikes 
wave)  were  found  in  155  of  the  records  and  focal  slowing  (FS)  in 
385.  Eighty  percent  of  the  patients  with  EF  had  one  or  more 
seizures  after  head  injury  compared  with  6*5  for  FS  and  415  for 
normal  EEGs.  EF  were  seen  in  165  of  patients  who  had  their 
Initial  seizure  during  the  first  year  following  head  injury  but  In 
only  75  of  those  with  onset  after  5  years.  EEG  was  normal  in  315 
of  the  former  and  715  of  the  latter  group.  No  correlation  was 
found  between  EF  and  family  history  of  epilepsy,  seizure  frequency 
in  first  year  after  Injury,  or  seizure  persistence.  Both  EF  and 
FS  correlated  significantly  with  hemlparesls  (p  =  0,0001),  aphasia 
(p  «  0,00074),  and  CT  scan  evidence  of  deep  cerebral  injury 
(p  *  0,0004)  (Jabbarl,  et  al.  Neurology). 

Another  analysis  studied  the  relationship  between  visual 
evoked  potentials  (VEP),  perimetry,  clinical,  and  CT  findings  of 
the  first  150  patients  in  our  study.  Full  field  (FF)  and  half 
field  (HF)  responses  were  obtained  by  a  TV  delivering  checkerboard 
pattern  reversal  stimuli  at  a  rate  of  2.1/second.  Responses  were 
recorded  on  four  medial  and  lateral  occipital  electrodes 
simultaneously,  placed  5  and  10cm  from  the  mldline.  Visual  fields 
were  obtained  by  Goldmann  perimetry  and  CT  scans  by  a  GE  8800 
scanner.  Fifty  age-matched  Vietnam  veterans  served  as  controls. 
Fourteen  patients  (95)  showed  a  mono-occular  delay  of  VEP  on  the 
side  of  head  Injury.  Seven  of  these  patients  had  no  visual 
complaints,  suggesting  that  VEP  detected  a  subclinlcal  traumatic 
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macular  or  optic  nerve  dysfunction.  RF  stimulation  and  perinetry 
produced  concordant  data  in  889  of  the  patlenta.  When  abnormal, 
both  tests  oorrelsted  highly  with  a  parleto-occlpltal  site  of 
Injury.  In  sis  patients,  abnormality  of  HF-VEP  pointed  oorrectly 
to  the  side  of  hesd  injury  but  perimetry  was  normal;  while *ln  a 
few  patients,  perimetry  showed  small  hemlanople  field  defects  end 
HF-VEP  missed  them.  This  data  indicates  that  HF-VEP  Is  a 
sensitive  messure  of  optic  rsdlstlon  dysfunction  in  penetrstlng 
head  injury.  Information  derived  from  HF-VEP  and  perimetry 
complement  each  other  In  retrochiasmatic  brain  lesions. 

a  a  a 

In  the  area  of  audiology  testing  of  the  VRI8  subjects, 
central  auditory  tests  were  administered  to  250  individuals  who 
had  sustained  penetrating  head  injury.  Each  aubject  also  received 
computerized  tomography  for  which  a  normal  or  abnormal  rating  was 
assigned  for  eight  different  regions  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The 
location  and  degree  of  temporal  lobe  Injury  was  compared  to 
dlchotic  speech  test  results  In  sn  effort  to  establish  auditory 
correlates  of  physical  damage.  Results  indicate  that  speech  test 
scores  are  significantly  affected  by  injury  site.  In  addition, 
three  dlchotic  speech  tests  (SSV,  dlchotic  digits,  and  dlchotic 
CVs)  were  administered  to  BOO  individuals  with  brain  Injury  in 
various  locations.  The  sensitivity  of  each  test  was  studied 
relative  to  the  percent  of  normal/abnormal  scores  for  specific 
injury  groups.  A  high  rate  of  false  negative  and  false  positive 
results  was  present  for  all  measures.  The  three  dlchotic  tests 
did  not  vary  substantially  in  their  ability  to  detect  right  or 
left  temporal  lobe  damage. 

Time  compressed  speech  has  been  reported  to  be  a  useful  test 
In  the  identification  and  differentiation  of  central  auditory 
deficits;  therefore  another  analysis  performed  on  250  Individuals 
with  predominately  discrete  brain  Injury  reports  the  results  for 
609  compressed  HU  #6  word  lists.  Absolute  compressed  speech 
scores,  different  scores  (noncompressed  minus  compressed),  and 
difference  score  ratios  were  obtained  for  each  subject.  Results 
Indicate  that  this  speech  test  lacks  sensitivity  to  reliably 
identify  or  separate  brain  Injury  for  the  VHIS  population  (Sedge, 
Mueller,  et  al). 
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The  principal  neurosurgical  question  addressed  to  date  has 
been  the  controversial  issue  of  the  significance  of  retained  bone. 
The  experience  of  previous  vara  had  suggested  that  bone  fragments 
retained  in  a  brain  wound  sarved  aa  a  nidus  for  lnfeotlon  and 
Increased  morbidity  and  nortallty.  It  thus  becane  standard 
operating  procedure  in  Vietnam  to  renove  such  fragnents 
surgically,  even  If  this  ealled  for  repeated  brain  operations  in 
otherwise  healthy,  convalescing  patients.  Over  10S  of  our 
patients  thus  underwent  repeat  surgery  for  this  purpose,  sone  of 
then  aultlple  tines.  Retrospective  analysis  of  CT  scans  now  shows 
that  alnost  751  of  those  who  had  such  surgery  still  have  retained 
bone  fragnents,  as  do  over  205  of  the  THIS  population.  A  detailed 
review  of  the  nedlcal  records  of  each  of  these  nen  shows  that 
retained  bone  per  se  has  no  significant  effect  on  nortallty, 
norbldity  (Including  Infection  rate),  or  sequelae  of  brain  Injury 
In  this  population.  This  strongly  suggests  that  repeat  operations 
for  retained  bone,  In  the  absence  of  complications,  are  not 
warranted  and  nay  be  detrimental.  A  similar  analysis  of  the 
possible  role  of  retained  metal  is  planned  (Myers,  et  al ,  In 
preparation) . 

Thanks  In  large  part  to  helicopter  evacuation  and  the 
deployment  of  neurosurgeons  close  to  the  battlefront,  a  wounded 
soldier  In  Vietnam  usually  received  prompter  and  better  medical 
care  than  was  available  anywhere  in  the  world  at  that  time  for 
such  wounds.  Most  nen  had  definitive  neurosurgery  within  6  hours 
of  injury,  but  a  preliminary  analysis  of  complication  rates  by 
delay  In  provision  of  Initial  surgery  shows  that  mortality  and 
morbidity  begin  to  rise  significantly  only  with  delays  longer  than 
24-48  hours.  Combined  with  data  on  early  hospital  mortality,  this 
type  of  Information  may  be  Important  for  medical  logistical  and 
evacuation  policy  planning  In  future  conflicts  (In  which  such 
prompt  care  may  not  be  possible).  An  Army-sponsored  project 
designed  to  develop  new  nedlcal  adjunctive  treatments  which  may 
help  minimise  or  delay  the  need  for  prompt  definitive  neurosurgery 
and  nlnlmise  tissue  loss  Is  currently  being  planned,  using  VHIS 
findings  and  evaluation  techniques  as  a  springboard. 

Other  neurosurgical  questions  which  remain  to  be  addressed  in 
the  data  include  the  relation  of  ventricular  enlargement  to 
Intraventricular  wounds,  to  clinical  and  cognitive  deficits,  and 
to  eventual  community  adjustment,  and  the  relation  of  surgical 
complications  such  as  Infection  to  wound  type,  fragment  type  and 
size,  surgical  procedure,  spinal  fluid  leaks,  and  eventual 
outcome . 
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Other  planned  analyses  of  the  neurological  data  include  a 
atudy  of  headaches;  the  anatomic,  ollnlcal ,.  end  evoked  potential 
oorrelatea  of  the  various  types  of  sensory  loss  and  their  relation 
to  eoaaunlty  adjustment;  analysis  of  specific  visual  field 
defioits;  and  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  various  therapies  < 

including  antloonvulaants,  speech  therapy,  physioal  therapy,  and 
psychiatric  intervention. 


see 
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Initial  analyses  of  the  speech  and  language  data  have 
Included  a  atudy  of  recovery  from  Broca's  aphasia  and  a  atudy  of 
speech  dlserininatlon  deficits.  The  first  was  designed  to 
determine  which  language  faculties  are  retained  In  the  chronic  * 
form  of  expressive  aphasia  and  what  characteristics  of  brain 
lesions  differentiated  between  patients  who  recovered  and  did  not 
recover  from  expressive  aphasia  within  15  years  following 
penetrating  head  Injury.  Two  groups  of  men  who  sustained 
penetrating  head  injuries  and  had  an  expressive  aphasia  during  the 
first  6  months  following  injury  were  examined  15  years  later:  oneO 
group  had  a  chronic  expressive  nonfluent  aphasia  and  the  other  had 
recovered  and  was  without  symptoms  of  aphasia.  On  a  comprehensive  $ 
battery  of  speech  and  language  tests,  the  chronic  expressive  j 

aphasics  demonstrated  specific  ‘deficits  in  syntactic  processing  In 
all  language  modalities,  while  being  within  normal  range  in  other 
language  faculties.  The  recovered  group  demonstrated  syntactic  © 
deficits  only  In  written  expressive  syntax.  The  CT  lesions  of  the 
two  groups  differed  In  the  extent  of  left  hemisphere  lesion  volume 
and  the  degree  of  posterior  and  deep  lesion  extension.  Broca's 
area  was  equally  Involved  In  both  groups  but  was  not  involved  in 
all  patients  In  either  group.  All  the  nonrecovered  group  had 
posterior  extension  of  their  lesion  to  Involve  Wernicke's  area 
with  some  Involvement  of  the  underlying  white  matter  and  basal 
ganglia  In  the  left  hemisphere  (Ludlow,  et  al,  in  press.  Brain). 


Speech  discrimination  and  Identification  tasks  assessing 
voicing  and  place  distinctions  were  given  to  16  unilaterally 
braln-lnjured  subjects  free  of  aphaslc  or  dysarthrlc  symptoms  12  5 

to  15  years  postinjury.  Seven  subjects  did  not  demonstrate  any  ,<j 
difficulty  with  these  speech  tasks,  while  five  left  and  four  right‘s 
brain-injured  subjects  showed  moderate  difficulties.  These  ;*> 

difficulties  were  more  pronounced  on  the  discrimination  than  on  Q 
the  Identification  tasks.  Analysis  of  CT  scans  demonstrated  that;  1 
the  lesion  locations  most  clearly  associated  with  the  speech  " 

discrimination  deficits  were  upper  levels  of  the  white  matter 
subjacent  to  cortical  regions  In  either  hemisphere  (Yenl  Komshlan  ,.’-j 
et  al.  In  press).  Other  analyses  under  way  will  study  recovery 
from  Wernicke's  aphasia  and  patients  with  dysprosody. 
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Neuropsychology:  The  Neuropsychology  Section  (Drs.  Jordan 
Grafman  and  Herbert  Veingartner)  of  the  THIS  was  developed  to 
broadly  address  certain  oritlcal  issues  regarding  brain-behavior 
relationships,  the  conceptual  validity  of  apeclflc  cognitive 
theories,  and  the  persistence  of  cognitive  deficits  and  their 
effect  upon  the  clinical  course  of  a  patient.  Ve  began  by 
assessing  the  lapaot  of  education,  preinjury  intelligence,  brain 
volune  loss,  and  lesion  location  upon  postinjury  intelligence 
level  (Grafaan,  et  al.  Science,  in  press).  Ve  found  that  left 
healsphere  lesions  and  lower  preinjury  education  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  postinjury  intelligence  performance.  This  finding  was 
not  surprising  given  the  linguistic  processing  deaanda  of  the 
Araed  Forces  Qualification  Test  ( AFQT) .  In  addition,  we 
discovered  that  the  aore  global  a  cognitive  process  measured,  the 
greater  the  effect  of  brain  loss  volune-— specific  cognitive 
processes  were  affected  relatively  aore  by  lesion  location.  This 
illustrates  a  methodological  approach  that  will  continue  to  guide 
our  research  effort:  distinguishing  between  effects  on  global  vs. 
specific  cognitive/mood  processes  by  considering  both  anatonlcal 
and  behavioral  variables. 

An  example  of  a  specific  cognitive  process  night  be  the 
ability  to  discriminate  and  recognize  faces.  Our  analysis 
indicates  that  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  contribute  to  this 
process,  with  the  left  hemisphere  storing  face  knowledge 
information  and  the  right  hemisphere  storing  procedures  that  allow 
for  rapid  face  discrimination  and  form  nemory.  Face  recognition 
that  requires  transformation  of  features  (e.g.,  the  person  has  to 
rely  on  specific  face  features  for  recognition)  seems  to  require 
the  integrity  of  the  frontal  lobs  (Grafnan,  et  al ,  submitted  for 
publication).  A  second  example  of  a  specific  cognitive  process 
involves  the  semantic  encoding  of  recently  presented  verbal 
information.  Ve  have  tested  an  individual  who  presented  with  a 
restricted  deficit  in  this  process  in  contrast  to  superior  skills 
in  sll  other  cognitive  areas.  Ve  argue  that  his  critical  lesion 
is  to  the  columns  of  the  fornix  (Grafman,  et  al,  submitted  for 
publlcstlon) . 

Ve  have  taken  a  parallel  course  in  examining  the  mood 
presentation  of  our  patients.  A  particularly  interesting  area  of 
investigation  is  the  effects  of  frontal  lobe  lesions  upon  the 
maintenance  of  control  of  anxiety,  fear,  and  hostility.  Ve  have 
demonstrated  (Grafman,  et  al,  submitted  for  publication)  the 
rather  profound  and  persistent  effects  of  orbltofrontal  lesions 
upon  the  modulation  of  feelings  of  anxiety,  dorsofrontal  lesions 
upon  feelings  of  sluggishness,  and  the  acute  effects  of  frontal 
lobe  lesions  in  general  upon  control  of  anger  and  hostility. 
Patients  with  left  dorsofrontal  and  right  orbltofrontal  lesions 
were  most  disinhiblted ,  edgy,  angry,  and  depressed.  Studies 
currently  in  progress  investigate  single  cases  with  limited 
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orbltofrontal  lesions.  Beck  Depression  Inventory  group  profiles, 

MM PI  group  profiles,  and  faotor  analysis  of  the  Bear-Fedlo  Trait 
Seales.  Our  purpose  is  to  develop  a  rudimentary  model  of  mood 
state  representation  and  to  discover  how  aood  state  interacts  with 
cognitive  prooeases.  _ 

A  third  line  of  inquiry,  just  beginning,  looks  st  injury 
variables  (e.g.,  epilepsy,  oonsclouanesa,  and  aotor  funotions)  and 
how  they  will  affect  subsequent  oognltlve  functioning. 

A  fourth  analysis  schene  la  clinical  in  nature  and  tries  to 
address  the  functional  significance  of  penetrating  brain  wounds. 

An  initial  analysis  (Dresser,  Grafaan,  et  al,  subaltted  for 
publication)  indicated  that  while  sore  severely  disabled  subjects 
wade  greater  use  of  available  benefits,  a  substantial  nuwber  of 
1001  disabled  (V.A.  rated)  wen  did  not  use  benefits  which  would 
appear  to  have  aided  their  functional  adjustnent.  We  will  be 
pursuing  this  issue  further. 


Thus,  we  have  begun  to  exploit  the  VHIS  neuropsychological 
data  in  several  separate  areas:  cognition,  wood,  injury 
characteristics,  and  functlonal/cllnical  outcowe  utilising  lesion 
location,  brain  loss  volume,  and  preinjury  intelligence  as 
covarlates.  We  believe  that  the  Initial  studies  in  each  area  will 
not  only  contribute  to  the  scientific  and  clinical  literature,  but 
provide  the  basis  for  continuing  analysis  in  the  future.  This 
continuing  analysis  la  necessary  in  order  to  refine  the  models  of 
braln/behavlor  we  have  only  barely  begun  to  construct.  Some  of 
the  evolving  research  directions  are  ltenlzed  as  follows: 


1)  We  plan  to  analyze  the  Interdependency  of  seemingly 
dissimilar  cognitive  processes  via  clustering,  factor  analysis, 
and  correlational  techniques.  The  purpose  will  be  to  assess  how 
brain  injury  affects  this  Interdependency  (e.g.,  reasoning 
could  be  viewed  as  the  computational  skill  that  underlies  task 
interdependency). 


2)  Ve  plan  to  develop  in  more  detail  a  model  of  aood 
regulation  identifying  key  cortical  structures  and  cognitive 
processes,  focusing  on  the  idea  that  mood  sensation  and  oognitive 
explanation/regulation  of  mood  are  parallel  processes  that  can  be 
either  fractionated  or  made  more  Interdependent  by  brain  injury. 


3)  We  plan  to  more  fully  present  a  picture  not  only  of  the 
psychosocial  course  of  the  pstlent,  but  the  impact  of  the 
patient's  head  Injury  upon  family  members. 


A)  We  have  planned  and  are  currently  conducting  a  series  of 
studies  on  memory  processes  in  order  to  develop  a  functional  model 
of* memory  and  to  consider  how  brain  lesions  affect  memory  in  a 
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young  adult  population.  We  are  currently  analysing  three  aspects 
of  memory  processing— the  distinction  between  long-short, 
eplsodlc-seaantlc ,  and  autoaatlc-ef fortful  processes. 

5)  Ve  plan  to  Investigate  whether  so-called  right  _ 
healsphere  brain  functions  are  sore  diffusely  represented  ooapared 
to  left  healsphere  brain  functions. 

6)  Ve  plan  to  develop  a  clinical  aanageaent  aodel  for  the 
long-tera  care  and  educational  development  of  the  head-injured 
young  adult. 

7)  Ve  plan  to  Investigate  and  better  explain  the 
computational  role  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain. 

8)  Ve  plan  to  identify  both  the  perceptual  and  language 
functions  of  the  right  hemisphere. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  collaborations  with  Individual 
investigators,  we  have  a  3-4  year  plan  of  further 
neuropsychological  data  exploitation.  We  expect  this  research 
will  continue  to  develop  neuropsychological  theory  and  help  us  to 
offer  practical  suggestions  for  the  management  of  the  head-injured 
young  adult. 


a  a  *a 


SUMMARY 


In  summary,  the  VHIS  data  base  represents  an  Invaluable  asset 
on  computer  tape  and  microfiche  that  will  continue  to  provide  room 
for  analysis  for  years  to  come.  While  many  of  the  questions  posed 
in  the  original  protocol  have  already  been  answered,  new  and  often 
more  exciting  questions  have  arisen  and  will  continue  to  arise  as 
Investigators  explore  the  data.  The  THIS  evaluation  has  also 
served  to  identify  subsets  of  patients  with  specific  types  of 
wounds  or  deficits  who  can  be  invited  to  return  for  more  detailed 
experimental  testing  that  concentrates  on  their  specific 
disabilities  or  on  hypothesized  functions  of  the  brain  areas 
involved  in  their  injuries.  Many  of  the  questions  have  immediate 
practical  implications  for  prediction  of  outcome,  for  therapy,  and 
for  determination  of  disability  status.  However,  perhaps  the  aost 
valuable  aspect  of  the  study  will  be  the  long-term  benefits 
resulting  from  a  better  scientific  understanding  of  brain  function 
and  Its  localization. 
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(Presentations  continued) 
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PARADIGM  2 


Brain  Mapping  Factory 

Characteristics  of  a  Model  Factory 

(Semiconductor  Wafer  Fabrication) 

(-  L.G.  Bailey /Veeco) 

1.  5000  wafer  starts  per  week,  5  day  operation 

2.  125  mm  wafers,  4.8  inch  usable  diameter 

3.  24  day  cycle  time 

4.  $36M  equipment  investment 
$750K  depreciation/month 

5.  $15M  plant  investment 
$125K  depreciation/month 

6.  Finished  wafer  to  probe  cost  of  $200 


Flexible  Material  Handling 
Automation  in  Wafer  Fabrication 


6.2-1 


James  6.  Harper  and  Louis  G.  Bailey 

Veeco  Integrated  Automation,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 


The  relationship  between  the  need  tor  increased  integration  of  electronic  functions,  chip  cost, 
and  the  value  of  automation  is  developed.  High  yield  is  the  requirement  for  economic  production 
of  integrated  circuits  and  the  factors  which  contribute  to  low  yield  are  delineated.  Particulate 
contamination  is  a  prime  cause  of  yield  toss  and  a  significant  portion  of  this  contamination  is 
contributed  by  people.  Automation  can  decrease  the  number  of  people  and  particles  and  can  im¬ 
prove  yield  as  well  as  productivity,  cycle  time,  and  also  can  reduce  inventory.  Due  to  the  continu¬ 
ing  change  in  wafer  fabrication  factories,  automation  which  is  flexible  in  nature  is  the  appropriate 
choice  for  material  handling.  It  is  shown  that  a  flexible  material  handling  system  is  cost  effective. 


Some  of  the  chances  which  have  occurred  in  wafer  fab¬ 
rication  in  the  last  few  years  relate  to  driving  forces 
which  lead  to  the  need  for  flexible  material  handling 
automation.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  positives  in  the 
1980-1982  time  frame  for  semiconductor  manufacturers, 
or  for  semiconductor  equipment  manufacturers,  some  di¬ 
rections  developed  which  can  be  viewed  as  positive.  Among 
these  are  two  which  have  direct  relevance  to  material  handl¬ 
ing  automation:  the  increased  emphasis  on  manufacturing, 
and  the  increased  development  of  standards,  particularly 
the  Semiconductor  Equipment  Communication  Standards, 
SECS  I  and  II.  Both  of  these  areas  of  attention  play  a  role  in 
generating  an  approach  to  material  handling  automation 
equipment  in  wafer  fabrication  factories. 

The  most  prevalent  characteristic  in  the  thirty-odd  year 
existence  of  the  semiconductor  industry  has  been  change. 
That  change  manifests  itself  in  many  ways,  but  much  atten¬ 
tion  always  has  been  directed  toward  lowering  the  cost  for  a 
given  electronic  function  (1).  In  the  last  twenty  years,  theef- 
fort  to  lower  cost  has  consisted  primarily  of  two  interrelated 
techniques:  increased  integration  and  ever-decreasing  mini¬ 


mum  feature  size.  This  trend  is  delineated  clearly  by  the 
overview  presented  in  Table  I. 

Increased  integration  without  feature  size  decrease  is  a 
very  limited  concept,  due  to  the  fact  that  yield  decreases  as 
chip  area  increases.  The  chip  size  is  thus  limited  by  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations.  By  decreasing  minimum  feature  size 
however,  chip  size  has  increased  slowly  over  the  years  while 
the  degree  of  integration  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  about  4  x 
per  four  years.  Minimum  feature  size  as  a  function  of  time  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1  [2],  The  lower  line  represents  the  leading 
edge  of  state-of-the-art  products,  while  the  upper  line 
represents  an  estimate  of  the  position  of  peak  capacity 
reached  by  the  semiconductor  industry.  The  knee  of  the 
curve  occurs  where  lithography  technology  changes  from 
visible  projection  systems  to  steppers  or  shorter  wavelength 
sources.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  literature  and 
will  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  importance  of  the  two  curves  lies  in  showing  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  ability  to  produce  small  quantities  of  a  new 
product  to  the  ability  to  mass-produce  that  product  at  low 
cost.  Another  way  to  state  the  difference  is  that  the  upper 


Table  I— Integration  Impact  and  Feature  Size  History 


Integration 

Stop 

Feature 
Size  M 

Number  of 
Components 

System 
Cost  (S) 

Improvement 

Ratio 

1  Discrete  Components 

25  0 

30,000 

10.000 

Base 

2  Integrated  Circuits  -  SSI 

100 

1.000 

1,000 

10 

3  Integrated  Functions  -  MSI 

70 

200 

500 

20 

4  Microprocessor  -  LSI 

50 

10 

200 

50 

5  Microcomputer  -  VLSI 

30 

5 

50 

200 

6  Single-Chip  Microcomputer 

1  0 

1 

20 

500 
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cui  ve  requires  high  yield.  Yield  is  the  element  which  allows 
the  upper  curve  to  represent  the  peak  capacity  feature  size. 
Note  that  in  the  future,  the  minimum  feature  size  of  peak 
capacity  will  grow  closer  to  that  of  state-of-art  products. 
The  implication  is  clear:  high  yield  must  occur  at  smaller 
minimum  feature  size.  This  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  reality  of  the  semiconductor  business. 

Yield  is  the  most  critical  parameter  in  the  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  a  wafer  fabrication  operation.  Nonetheless, 
several  other  factors  play  key  roles  in  the  cost  of  products 
produced  by  that  operation.  Among  these  are: 

1 .  Labor  productivity 

2.  Inventory  control 

3.  Equipment  utilization 

4.  Management  philosophy. 

These  more  traditional  factors  may  be  considered  in  the 
conventional  method,  i.e.,  payback.  However,  they  can  be 
considered  only  after  all  yield-related  actions  are  im¬ 
plemented.  The  challenge  remains  achievement  of  high 
yield  with  ever-decreasing  minimum  feature  size. 


Wafer  Fabrication  Design  Criteria 

If  yield  is  the  driving  force,  then  the  wafer  fabrication 
factory  must  be  designed  in  a  manner  which  improves  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  high  yield.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
the  causes  of  poor  yield  must  be  understood  and  systemati¬ 
cally  eliminated.  Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  the 
production  of  scrap;  among  these  several  are  worthy  of 
note.  They  are: 

1 .  Poor  design 

2.  Poor  relationship  between  design  and  test 

3.  “Bad  Masks”  (mask  defects) 

4.  Inadequate  processes  (undercutting) 

3.  Physical  or  chemical  impurities 

6.  Particles. 

Some  of  the  items  on  this  list  are  not  related  to  the  quality 
of  the  wafer  fabrication  facility  or  the  processes  that  are  run 
in  the  facility.  However,  the  last  item,  particles,  is  clearly 
related  to  the  facility  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  designed  and 
operated. 

If  a  wafer  fabrication  facility  is  to  achieve  the  goal  of  high 
yield,  it  must  be  designed  and  operated  in  a  manner  which 
reduces  the  number  of  particles  on  the  wafers  it  processes 
[3).  The  control  of  particles  in  the  wafer  environment  is  a 
major  design  criterion  for  fabrication  facilities.  Other 
design  criteria  essential  to  the  design  are: 

1 .  The  wafer  input  capacity  desired 

2.  The  desired  processes 

3.  The  equipment  selected  to  run  these  processes 

4.  The  desired  work  flow  patterns 

3.  The  methods  of  providing  input  chemicals  and 
waste  disposal 

6.  The  structure  of  information  flow 

7.  The  control  of  personnel. 

While  each  of  these  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
ultimate  configuration  of  a  facility,  they  do  not  constitute 
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Fig.  I — Feature  size  trends. 


the  principal  thrust  of  this  discussion.  Many  of  the  above 
are  decided  on  the  basis  of  history  and/or  the  preferences  of 
the  designers.  However ,  the  issue  of  particle  control  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  all  designs,  no  matter  what  the  personal  choices 
are  in  other  areas. 

Particle  Sources 

Particles  come  from  many  sources  (4],  but  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  discussion  they  may  be  categorized  into  five 
general  areas: 

1 .  The  air  in  the  facility 

2.  Input  chemicals 

3.  The  process  itself 

4.  The  process  equipment 

5.  The  people. 

In  general,  a  particle  which  is  '/>  to '/,  the  minimum  feature 
size  will  be  a  killing  “defect.”  Therefore,  a  product  with  a 
minimum  feature  size  of  1  micron  should  be  protected  from 
particles  which  have  a  nominal  size  of  0.3  microns  [5|. 

The  standard  method  of  controlling  airborne  particles  is 
through  the  use  of  clean  rooms  in  which  the  air  input  is  fil¬ 
tered.  Usually  the  input  air  enters  through  filters  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  at  a  nominal  velocity  of  100  ft/min  and  is  exhausted 
through  the  floor  or  through  the  wall  near  the  floor.  The 
standard  method  of  rating  the  quality  of  the  air  is  related  to 
the  number  of  particles  of  a  given  size  found  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  air.  This  number  is  the  class  number.  Thus,  if  100  par¬ 
ticles  larger  than  0.5  microns  are  measured  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
air,  the  air  is  said  to  be  class  100.  Unfortunately  this  is  the 
lower  limit  of  the  defined  standard. 
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Several  suppliers  produce  filters  which  filter  very  effec¬ 
tively  above  0.3  microns.  This  produces  excellent  filtration 
at  O.S  microns  and  the  resultant  statements  that  a  given  air 
supply  is  class  10  or  class  1 .  These  classes  are  not  defined, 
and  more  important,  they  usually  do  not  specify  particle  size. 

Current  technology  permits  adequate  filtration  for  prod¬ 
ucts  with  feature  size  in  the  I  micron  range.  However,  this  is 
true  only  if  the  time  of  exposure  to  filtered  air  is  limited. 
One  particle  per  cubic  foot  in  a  1 00  ft/min  air  stream  implies 
that  6000  particles  per  square  foot  per  hour  pass  through  a 
filter.  A  150  mm  wafer  occupies  approximately  19%  of  a 
square  foot,  and,  if  left  fiat,  will  intercept  over  1000  par¬ 
ticles  in  an  hour  of  exposure.  Of  course,  many  other  factors 
alter  this  conclusion.  Slices  are  not  left  flat,  but  are  placed 
vertically  in  cassettes;  sticking  coefficients  and  static  charge 
attraction  alter  the  number  that  stay,  and  cleaning  prior  to 
processing  alters  the  number  which  cause  yeild  loss.  In  any 
case,  the  period  of  time  during  which  wafers  are  exposed  to 
moving  air  should  be  controlled  if  particle  control  is  a  key 
requirement  [6]. 

In  addition,  to  prove  that  the  world  is  perverse,  the  boxes 
that  store  cassettes  to  remove  wafers  from  the  air  stream 
cause  problems  due  to  outgassing  and  to  difficulty  in  clean¬ 
ing.  This  is  an  area  which  requires  improvement  in  design 
and  in  materials  selection,  and  will  be  discussed  below. 

Liquids  and  gases  which  provide  an  environment  for  the 
wafer  should  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  ambient 
air  [7].  Filters  which  stop  particles  larger  than  0.2  microns 
are  available  and  should  be  placed  in-line  as  point-of-use 
filters.  Incoming  quality  control  checks  should  also  verify 
particulate  levels.  Piping  should  be  pre-cleaned,  as  straight 
as  possible,  and  without  dead  ends.  Again,  this  is  an  area 
where  attention  to  detail  can  provide  adequate  freedom 
from  particulate  contamination. 

Processes  by  their  very  nature  can  produce  particles 
which  are  detrimental.  Examples  of  this  type  are  plasma 
depositions  or  etching.  These  reactions  form  polymer-like 
materials  which  can  coalesce  into  particles.  The  process  en¬ 
gineer  carefully  controls  process  parameters  to  minimize 
unwanted  reaction  products  in  the  area  of  the  wafer.  The 
role  of  the  process  engineer  is  critical  to  improvement.  His 
role  is  also  very  interesting  when  material  handling  automa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  considered,  as  it  will  be  shortly. 

In  certain  cases  the  interaction  between  process  and 
equipment  produces  particles.  Positive  photoresist  is  brittle, 
and  improper  handling  produces  particles.  The  potential 
solutions  are:  (1)  change  the  fracture  characteristics  of  the 
photoresist  or;  (2)  improve  the  material  handling.  Such 
particle-related  problems  require  close  interaction  between 
the  process  engineer  and  the  equipment  engineer,  to  obtain 
rapid  solutions. 

The  equipment  must  not  add  particles  to  the  wafer.  This 
cannot  be  stated  too  firmly.  A  shower  of  particles  during  a 
process  reaction  adds  a  discontinuity  at  the  worst  time. 
Equipment  can  be  cleaned.  Methods  of  verification  are 
available  to  both  the  builder  and  user  of  equipment.  If  high 
yield  is  desired,  then  equipment  which  adds  particles  to  the 
wafer  must  not  be  tolerated. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  of  semiconductor  manufactur¬ 
ing  is  inhabited  by  people.  From  the  standpoint  of  small 
particle  generation,  even  the  clean  people  are  dirty  [8]. 
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American  Air  Filter  documents  that  a  sitting  person  with 
light  hand,  head,  and  forearm  movements  will  emit,  in  one 
minute,  more  than  500,000  particles  larger  than  0.3 
microns.  It  is  no  wonder  that  clean  rooms  with  excellent  air 
near  the  ceiling  have  high  particle  counts  at  the  wafer  level 
where  people  work.  Clean-room  garments,  properly  main¬ 
tained,  help  [9].  They  reduce  human  particle  emission  by  a 
factor  of  five,  to  the  level  of  100,000  particles  per  minute. 
Clearly  the  management  of  people-interaction  with  wafers 
is  a  key  yield  requirement  in  the  design  of  a  wafer  fabrica¬ 
tion  factory.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for 
automation  in  wafer  fabrication. 

Significant  effort  has  been  directed  toward  process 
machines  which  operate  without  human  intervention. 
While  this  effort  has  been  directed  primarily  toward  process 
reproducibility,  it  has  had  the  definite  benefit  of  removing 
the  human  from  the  wafer  environment.  This  is  a  positive  if 
the  equipment  is  clean. 

Estimates  of  the  distribution  of  particle  sources  vary; 
however,  experience  indicates  that  the  following  average 
ranges  are  reasonable,  if  good  design  and  operational 
technique  are  employed: 

1.  Air  5-10  (%) 

2.  Gases,  liquids  5-10  (%) 

3.  Process  20-30  (%) 

4.  Equipment  20-30  (%) 

5.  People  30-40  (%) 

The  automated  process  machine  limits  the  interaction  of 
operators  to  loading  and  unloading.  Veeco  is  pursuing 
development  of  automated  loading  and  unloading  equip¬ 
ment  to  eliminate  this  human/wafer  interaction.  This  will 
allow  the  processing  of  wafers  to  be  accomplished  without 
direct  human  contact  with  a  wafer  or  a  wafer  cassette. 


The  Force  of  Change 

At  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  it  was  stated  that  the 
industry’s  historical  trend  has  been  change  directed  toward 
higher  levels  of  integration  and  achieved  by  decreasing 
minimum  feature  size.  This  trend  will  continue,  and  it  is  this 
trend  that  dictates  the  shape  of  wafer  fabrication  facilities  in 
the  next  several  years.  Process  equipment  that  produced  the 
I6K  DRAM  was  inadequate  for  producing  the64K  DRAM. 
New  equipment  is  being  used  for  the  256K  DRAM.  Equip¬ 
ment  lifetime  in  a  state-of-the-art  wafer  fabrication  facility 
is  similar  to  the  rate  of  integration;  a  major  change  occurs 
every  four  years.  If  minimum  feature  size  continues  to 
decrease,  and  it  will,  then  equipment  will  change  to  provide 
capability  at  the  new  feature  size.  New  equipment  is  usually 
not  completely  perfected,  and  significant  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  user  is  required  to  achieve  the  desired  process  result. 
Many  variations  of  process  usually  must  be  explored  to 
achieve  the  desired  result.  The  specific  process  changes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  perceived  capability  of  the  equipment.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  sequence  of  process  steps  changes.  Process 
engineers  are  searching  carefully  for  the  right  combination 
of  variables  to  produce  high  yield.  In  fact,  the  only  method 
process  engineers  have  to  improve  processes  is  to  change 
them.  Combined  with  the  fact  that  all  process  equipment  is 


not  yet  totally  automated,  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  wafer  fabrication 
facilities  will  evolve  slowly  over  the  next  several  years. 

The  need  for  human  capability  in  the  factory  remains. 
The  skills,  judgment,  knowledge,  and  decision  making 
which  people  bring  to  the  factory  ail  are  required  to  produce 
leading-edge  products.  Equipment  is  not  yet  smart  enough 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  a  helping  human  hand.  Thus,  even 
if  the  factory  has  automated  process  equipment  and 
automated  material  handling,  it  will  require  people.  What 
the  automated  equipment  can  do  is  to  separate  the  people 
from  direct  contact  with  the  wafers  so  that  their  presence 
does  not  cause  yield  loss. 

The  suggestion  that  wafer  fabrication  facilities  will 
change  very  slowly  over  the  next  few  years  is  disturbing  to 
many  in  the  semiconductor  business.  The  cost  of  typical 
high-volume  factories  can  be  more  than  $50  million  (10); 
and  the  price  of  the  equipment  that  is  required  to  process 
sub-two  micron  products  is  rising,  so  this  cost  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  stablizing.  Over  the  last  fifteen  years,  several  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  alter  fundamentally  the  clean- 
room  approach  to  facilities.  A  method  representing  signifi¬ 
cant  change  and  attempted  by  several  groups  employs  pro¬ 
cess  machines  linked  by  minimum-size  clean  air  tunnels,  as 
exemplified  by  the  IBM  QTAT  approach.  These  ap¬ 
proaches  have  met  with  limited  success.  They  have  achieved 
the  understanding  that  some  process  sequences  are  logically 
directly  linked. 

A  good  example  of  logically  linked  steps  would  be  the 
photoresist  coat-bake  sequence.  These  sequences  have  been 
expanded  to  include  scrub  at  the  start  and  print-develop- 
bake-etch  at  the  output.  However,  linked  equipment  suffers 
from  the  tyranny  of  uptime  when  too  many  steps  are  linked. 
The  problem  is  that  if  one  piece  of  equipment  requires  at¬ 
tention,  then  the  output  of  several  pieces  of  equipment  de¬ 
grades.  In  short,  logically  linked  equipment  chains  are  ap¬ 
propriate,  but  the  nature  of  wafer  fabrication  is  such  that 
buffers  and  optional  processing  equipment  are  of  value  in 
optimizing  output.  Approaches  which  provide  alternatives 
to  clean  rooms  inhabited  by  people  will  continue  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated.  They  will  catch  on  slowly  because  the  majority  of 
the  cost  of  a  factory  lies  in  the  cost  of  equipment,  and  capac¬ 
ity  or  capability  is  usually  required  quickly.  This  places  the 
new  facility  concept  in  the  role  of  a  risky  venture,  which  will 
cost  a  great  deal  of  time  (sales)  and  money  if  unsuccessful. 

Upcoming  Directions 

We  have  discussed  some  issues  to  be  considered  in  wafer 
fabrication  design  and  operation.  Let  us  briefly  summarize 
and  then  proceed  to  a  description  of  how  automated 
material  handling  should  be  configured  in  a  factory. 

The  facility  should  accommodate  both  people  and 
wafers.  The  ambient  air  should  be  highly  filtered;  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  should  be  controlled.  Static  charge  elimi¬ 
nation  should  be  employed  where  its  utility  can  be 
documented.  Input  chemicals  must  be  quality  checked,  and 
point-of-use  filtration  is  essential.  The  physical  layout  of 
the  factory  should  be  directed  toward  isolation  of  the  wafer 
from  particle  sources  in  the  environment.  The  wafer  should 
be  exposed  to  clean  air  with  no  more  than  1 0  particles/cubic 


ft  of  0.3  microns  or  larger.  The  time  of  exposure  should  be 
controlled. 

Surrounding  the  wafer  ambient,  areas  of  class  100  should 
be  designed  and  maintained  for  humans.  The  next  larger 
area  might  be  class  1 000,  to  house  that  portion  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  which  does  not  interact  directly  with  the  wafer.  Equip¬ 
ment  which  protrudes  through  the  clean  room  wall  is  a  good 
choice  as  it  occupies  mimimum  clean  room  space.  Equip¬ 
ment  layout  should  be  modular  in  nature.  Like  equipment 
should  be  grouped  together  in  a  common  area.  This  would 
allow  evolutionary  change  to  occur  without  disrupting  the 
complete  factory,  and  in  conjunction  with  an  automated 
material  handling  system,  would  localize  the  need  for 
human  movement. 

Equipment  must  not  add  particles  to  wafers  during  pro¬ 
cessing.  Equipment  manufacturers  should  be  prepared  to 
demonstrate  clean  operation.  The  equipment  should  be 
capable  of  cassette-to-cassette  operation  with  loading 
located  at  the  SEMI-STANDARD  position.  Short  se¬ 
quences  of  equipment  which  can  be  linked  logically,  should 
be  linked.  If  possible,  maintenance  access  should  be  located 
away  from  the  wafer  input-output  position  on  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  equipment  must  be  reliable,  i.e. ,  it  should  not  fail 
during  the  processing  of  wafers,  as  the  loss  of  wafers  can  be 
very  expensive.  Uptime  and  mean-time-to-repair  are  less 
important  than  mean-time-to-fail.  Fast  fixes  are  a  plus,  but 
no  failures  are  better.  Maintenance  schedules  coordinated 
with  mean-time-to-fail  estimates  can  eliminate  the  majority 
of  failures  during  processing. 

Communication  to  the  equipment  to  download  process 
recipes  and  to  report  results  should  be  available  and  should 
conform  to  the  SECS  I  and  II  Standards.  Specific  messages 
unique  to  the  equipment  should  be  defined  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  implemented  in  accordance  with  the  Standards. 
It  is  understood  that  several  Japanese  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  are  adopting  the  SECS  Standards.  They  will  do  this 
well,  and  if  domestic  manufacturers  do  not  conform  quick¬ 
ly,  they  will  not  be  in  a  particularly  advantageous  position. 
Process  capability  has  been  the  key  thrust  of  equipment  to 
this  point  in  time.  That  thrust  must  continue,  but  to  it  must 
be  added  manufacturing  efficiency,  and  that  means  cleanli¬ 
ness,  reliability  and  implementation  of  the  SECS  Standards. 

The  number  of  operators  in  the  wafer  fabrication  facility 
should  be  minimized.  They  should  be  well  trained  in  the 
activities  crucial  to  the  manufacture  of  products.  They  must 
apply  their  skills  without  direct  interaction  with  the  wafers. 
And,  to  minimize  cost,  they  must  apply  their  skills  to  tasks 
that  require  skill,  not  to  tasks  that  can  be  done  as  well  or  bet¬ 
ter  by  automation.  At  least  three  tasks  performed  by  opera¬ 
tors  can  be  done  by  machine  activity.  These  are: 

1.  Material  movement 

2.  Machine  loading  and  unloading 

3.  Lot  travel  reporting. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  third  of  operator  activity  is  involv¬ 
ed  in  these  tasks.  They  not  only  can  be  done  by  machine,  but 
they  can  be  done  more  accurately  and  reproducibly.  This 
would  improve  process  yield  by  reducing  error,  and  produc¬ 
tivity  by  applying  labor  only  where  it  is  required.  It  would 


improve  probe  yield  by  reducing  the  interaction  of  people 
with  wafers,  because  machines  can  be  cleaner  than  people. 
In  addition,  it  would  improve  cycle  time  and  equipment 
utilization,  and  reduce  inventory.  These  improvements  will 
evolve  gradually  as  automated  material  movement, 
automated  machine  loading,  and  physical  location  and 
tracking  become  part  of  the  semiconductor  factory  profile. 
The  trend  toward  factory  automation  will  continue.  The  re¬ 
maining  question  is,  what  type  of  material  handling 
automation? 


Material  Handling  Choices 

Three  general  types  of  material  handling  automation  are 
now  being  discussed.  They  are: 

1 .  Single  slice  movement  with  direct  process  equipment  in¬ 
put  (fixed  track  single  slice). 

2.  Fixed  track  cassette  movement  with  fixed  robotics 
loading  cassette-to-cassette  process  machines  (fixed 
track  cassette). 

3.  Vehicle-based  cassette  movement  with  on-board 
robotics  loading  cassette-to-cassette  process  machines 
(flexible  cassette). 

Each  of  the  above  can  provide  material  movement,  machine 
loading,  and  material  tracking.  The  question  is,  what  are 
the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  each  method?  The  single 
slice  method  has  been  mentioned  already  as  a  good  ap¬ 
proach  for  machines  which  are  logically  linked;  e.g.,  coat- 
bake-print.  This  method  becomes  expensive  and  output 
falls  when  too  many  machines  are  linked. 

The  fixed  track  method,  with  fixed  robotics  for  machine 
loading,  has  two  major  drawbacks.  The  first  is  the  cost  of 
fixed  robotics,  considering  that  these  pieces  of  equipment 
may  be  utilized  less  than  3%  of  the  time.  Note  that  a  process 
machine  which  processes  50  wafers/hour  requires  only  two 
cassettes  per  hour.  If  the  cassette  load  cycle  is  one  minute 
long,  the  fixed  robotics  are  in  use  a  total  of  2/60  of  the  time 
(about  3.3%).  However,  this  inefficiency  is  not  the  major 
drawback  of  fixed  track  material  handling.  That  drawback 
is  related  to  the  continuing  change  discussed  above. 

Many  different  process  sequences  are  run  in  a  typical 
wafer  fabrication  factory.  Each  of  these  changes  as  process 
engineers  modify  the  process  to  improve  yield,  and  as 
equipment  improves.  If  the  process  sequence  changes  or  the 
equipment  changes,  then  the  fixed  track  must  change. 
While  this  can  be  done,  it  involves  structural  changes  in  the 
factory.  These  changes  involve  time,  expense,  and  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  in  the  clean  room,  and  as  a  result  fixed 
track  systems  are  not  the  optimum  solution. 

The  approach  that  appears  most  useful  and  is  under 
development  is  one  which  allows  process  sequence  change 
and  equipment  change  to  occur  without  requiring  change  in 
the  material  handling  system,  and  one  which  is  compatible 
with  people  in  the  factory,  i.e.,  flexible  automation.  The 
system  utilizes  automated,  guided  vehicles  under  computer 
control  to  move  material  as  required  by  process  flow  and 
equipment  availability.  The  vehicles  have  on-board  robotics 
which  handle  cassettes,  cassette  boxes  or  "clean  capsules.” 


6.2.5 

The  “clean  capsule”  is  designed  to  hold  cassettes  and  to 
work  with  the  automated  equipment.  It  can  be  opened  and 
unloaded  by  robotics  or  people,  and  is  constructed  of 
materials  which  minimize  static  charge  and  particles.  A  per¬ 
manent  bar  code  allows  rapid  identification  of  the  boxes  in 
intelligent  bins.  The  robotics  are  capable  of  loading  or 
unloading  cassette-to-cassette  process  machines,  which  are 
linked  to  an  equipment  computer  using  SECS  I  and  II. 

The  automated  guided  vehicles  are  battery  powered  and 
follow  a  taped  or  painted  stripe  on  the  floor.  This  approach 
overcomes  the  major  drawbacks  associated  with  fixed  track 
equipment.  Process  sequence  changes  are  dealt  with  auto¬ 
matically  when  the  process  flow  is  changed.  Changes  in 
equipment  are  taken  care  of  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
guidepath  on  the  floor.  The  fact  that  the  machine-loading 
robotics  are  on  a  movable  platform  improves  their  utiliza¬ 
tion.  The  vehicles  move  from  process  machine  to  process 
machine,  which  allows  the  on-board  robot  to  spend  more 
time  working  and  less  time  waiting.  Additionally,  the 
system  provides  intelligent  bins  for  work-in-progress 
storage.  These  bins  have  the  capability  to  identify  either  the 
cassette  boxes  or  clean  capsules  stored  in  them.  This  permits 
rapid  determination  of  the  physical  location  of  all  lots  in  the 
factory.  The  intelligent  bins  are  in  all  vehicles  and  work-in¬ 
progress  stations  which  store  lots  between  process 
machines. 

Material  handling  system  products  are  designed  to  work 
in  a  clean  room  with  people,  without  being  dependent  on 
them.  The  system  is  designed  in  a  manner  that  allows  im¬ 
plementation  in  stages,  so  that  users  can  learn  how  to  op¬ 
timize  its  operation  in  their  facility  and  minimize  the  emo¬ 
tional  impact  of  automation.  The  modular  nature  of  the 
equipment  allows  a  system  to  be  configured  for  most  wafer 
fabrication  areas.  A  major  restriction  is  the  aisle  width, 
about  two  feet,  within  which  the  vehicle  travels. 

As  already  stated,  yield  is  the  issue,  and  the  control  of 
particles  the  most  crucial  element.  Yield  can  be  improved  by 
reducing  the  overall  population  of  the  area,  and,  by 
eliminating  direct  human  contact  with  cassettes  of  wafers, 
lowering  wafer  particulate  contamination.  Yield  can  be  im¬ 
proved  additionally  by  decreasing  cycle  time  and  by  use  of 
the  clean  capsule.  The  ability  to  move  material  on  a  need 
basis  will  improve  cycle  time  and  also  will  reduce  inventory 
and  its  attendent  cost.  In  addition,  automated  material 
handling  will  improve  productivity  by  eliminating  the  need 
for  people  to  do  the  simple  tasks  of  material  movement, 
machine  loading,  and  lot  tracking.  All  the  capabilities 
described  are  possible  within  the  framework  of  a  system 
which  is  designed  to  work  in  the  changing  environment  of  a 
wafer  fabrication  facility. 


Economic  Justification  of  Material  Handling  Automation 
If  the  implementation  of  an  automated  material  handling 
system  in  a  wafer  fabrication  factory  has  the  potential  to  im¬ 
prove  yield,  productivity  and  cycle  time,  then  it  should  be 
possible  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement  and 
to  determine  payback.  The  economic  justification  of  wafer 
fabrication  material  handling  automation  can  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  equipment,  and  the  impact  of  the  equipment 


on  three  parameters  critical  to  the  operation  of  a  wafer 
fabrication  factory.  These  critical  parameters  are: 


1.  Labor  productivity 

2.  Yield,  both  process  and  probe 

3.  Cycle  time,  and  its  impact  on  inventory  and 
probe  yield. 


The  calculation  of  the  value  of  these  parameters  can  be 
done  in  an  overview  fashion  and  compared  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  cost  to  determine  payback.  A  wafer  fabrication  fac¬ 
tory  will  be  modeled;  the  required  material  handling 
automation  will  be  added  to  it;  and  the  yield,  productivity 
and  inventory  gains  will  be  calculated  and  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  automation. 


Fig.  2 — Operator  time  distribution. 


Initial  Model  Values 

The  factory  model  has  the  following  characteristics: 

1 .  5000  wafer  starts  per  week,  5  day  operation 

2.  125  mm  wafers,  4.8  inch  usable  diameter 

3.  30000  square  mils  per  chip,  600  chips/wafer 

4.  80%  line  yield 

2%  loss  due  to  handling  breakage 
4%  loss  due  to  mistrouting 
14%  loss  undefined 

5.  40%  probe  yield 

6.  24  day  cycle  time 

7.  280  direct  operators 

$12  per  hour:  labor  and  benefits  cost 
180  hours/month,  $605K  per  month 

8.  70  indirect  operators 
$3000/month:  labor  and  benefits  cost 
$21  OK  per  month 

9.  $36M  equipment  investment 
$750K  depreciation/month 

10.  $15M  plant  investment 
$125K  depreciation/month 

1 1 .  Finished  wafer  to  probe  cost  of  $200. 


Productivity 

An  analysis  of  the  work  that  operators  do  in  wafer  fabri¬ 
cation  factories  reveals  that  a  significant  portion  of  their  ac¬ 
tivity  is  devoted  to  tasks  that  are  amenable  to  automated 
material  handling  and  lot  tracking.  Figure  2  shows  the  find¬ 
ings  of  this  analysis. 

The  remaining  time,  between  74%  and  56%,  is  spent  do¬ 
ing  operations  that  require  skill,  knowledge  and  decision 
making.  The  potential  of  an  automated  material  handling 
system  is  that  it  could  perform  26%  to  44%  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  now  being  performed  by  direct  labor.  For  this  analysis 
the  midpoint  of  the  two  activities,  10%  for  material  and 
24%  for  load/unload  will  be  used  as  the  value  in  the  cost 
model.  Thus,  34%  of  labor  could  be  replaced  by  a  material 
handling  system.  In  the  model  of  a  factory  with  280  opera¬ 
tors,  a  34%  reduction  would  involve  95  direct  labor  people. 
Of  these,  28  would  be  accounted  for  by  material  handling 
and  67  by  machine  loading  and  physical  lot  tracking. 

With  the  cost  of  labor  and  benefits  at  $1 2/hour,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  automated  material  handling  system 
would  achieve  the  labor  savings  shown  in  Table  111.  Fur- 


Table  II— Cost  Per  Chip  Breakdown 


Cost 

($K/M) 

W 

Flat 

Cost  (S) 

Yielded 
Cost  ($) 

Labor.  Benefits 

23 

37 

46 

Direct 

605 

17 

27 

34 

Indirect 

210 

6 

10 

12  \ 

Materials 

1540 

44 

70 

88 

Depreciation 

875 

25 

40 

50 

Utilities  &  other  overhead 

290 

8 

13 

16 

Total 

3520 

100 

160 

200 

$200  yielded  water  cost.  240  good  chips  per  water.  $0  83  per  chip 
(excludes  test  cost) 


Table  III— Annual  Labor  Cost  Reduction 

Material  Handling  28  Operators  $  699K 

Machine  Loading  67  Operators  $  1672K 

Indirects  6  Supervisors  $  216K 

Total  103  Personnel  $  2587K 


thcrmore,  the  system  would  continue  to  run  at  full  capacity. 
An  additional  six  indirect  supervision  personnel  could  be 
eliminated  when  95  operators  are  removed,  reducing  cost  an 
additional  $216K. 


Using  the  date  provided  by  Table  11  as  a  starting  point 
material  handling  automation  will  be  applied  and  (he  im¬ 
pact  on  productivity,  yield,  and  inventory  will  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  The  approach  will  assume  that  a  constant  number  of 
good  chips  is  produced,  which  will  keep  fixed  costs  constant 
and  reduce  the  number  of  slice  starts.  This  will  allow  yield 
improvement  to  generate  capacity,  which  will  not  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  assessment  of  gains. 


Yirld 

The  material  handling  system  will  improve  process  line 
yield  by  eliminating  misrouting  and  a  portion  of  the  wafer 
breakage.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  the  slice  breakage  oc¬ 
curs  in  material  handling,  a  I  %  gain  is  achieved  in  that  area. 
The  4%  misrouting  loss  likewise  will  be  eliminated,  for  a 
total  gain  of  5%.  This  raises  the  process  line  yield  from  80% 
to  85%. 


The  impact  on  probe  yield  is  a  little  more  tedious  to  calcu¬ 
late.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  chips  are  re¬ 
jected  at  probe  because  of  defects.  These  defects  are  due 
partially  to  people  in  the  wafer  environment,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  people  will  improve  yield.  The  simplest  relationships 
will  be  used  to  relate  yield  to  people-related  particulate  con¬ 
tamination  and  then  the  impact  of  reducing  the  people-re¬ 
lated  particles  will  be  calculated  in  a  semi-rigorous  manner. 

1  .  ”  ZlfamWH  +  Dotktr 

Particles  are  responsible  for  60%  of  the  defects; 

Oftnitto  =  0.6 Dt 

Doth"  —  0.4Z)r 

2.  Dp. rliefi,  s  Opn,!,  +  D..ipj  /•£ ,  ,nc 

People  generate  40%  of  the  particles; 

DpMf  u  —  0.24 Dtmbi 

/«,,  put  =0.36Dr„.( 

Thus  at  time  0,  (baseline),  the  total  defect  density  is: 

3.  (Dr).  =  (Dw„), + 0.76  (Dr)„  and,  at  time  n 

4.  (Dt).  —  (Opnpb).  +  0.76  (Or), 

Note  that  and  D#t,  /.«,  „  are  considered  constant. 
Yield  has  been  related  to  defect  density  by  several  equa¬ 
tions.  The  simple  form  below  will  be  used. 

5.  K,  =  exp[-/i,4fi)r)J;  where 
n  =  number  of  mask  levels 
A  =  chip  size 

(Dr). = total  defect  density  at  time  0  (baseline)  per  level 
The  same  equation  with  subscript  n  applies  to  the  case  at 
time  n,  which  is  the  time  when  the  material  handling  was  im¬ 
plemented. 

The  relationship  YJY.  will  be  developed  now  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  improvement  expected  by  the  implementation. 

6.  Y./Y.  =  exp[/i/4  [D^)„  -(D^).]] 

Pnow  is  defined  as  the  fraction  of  people-related  defects 
remaining  after  implementation.  Then: 

7.  (Owi,),  =  />(Omip), 

and,  since  (Dw,.).= 0.24  (D„ „.,)„,  the  following  can  be 
developed: 

8.  y„/y.=expM  (D_).  (1-P)j  =  cxp[-.24  (I  P)  In  Y„] 

This  equation  allows  the  calculation  of  yield  improvement 
based  on  the  value  of  P  and  the  yield  at  time  0.  Figure  3 
shows  the  family  of  curves  produced  by  this  equation.  Note 
that  if  P=  1,  no  yield  gain  can  be  calculated.  In  addition, 
when  y.  is  low,  large  gains  in  yield  can  be  expected  by  the 
reduction  of  people-generated  particles. 

The  baseline  yield  for  this  factory  is  40%;  therefore  the 
task  is  to  estimate  the  factor  P,  which  is  the  fraction  of 
people-related  particulate  contamination  remaining  after 
implementation  of  the  material  handling  system. 

According  to  the  productivity  analysis,  only  66%  of  the 
people  remain;  therefore  only  66%  of  the  particles  are  pre¬ 
sent.  This  suggests  that  the  upper  limit  of  P  is  0.66.  A  more 
aggressive  stance  states  that  people  interact  with  wafers  only 
during  the  machine  load  operation.  This  operation  has  been 
assumed  by  the  machine  loading  equipment  and  therefore 
the  people  interaction  has  been  reduced  to  zero,  i.e.  P= 0. 
One  reference  (2]  suggests  that  machines  produce  1/10  of 
the  particles  produced  by  people,  and  that  P=0  would  be 
correct. 
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Fig.  3— Impact  on  yield  of  reducing  people  related  defects. 


Our  calculation  will  use  a  conservative  estimate,  P-  .30, 
to  minimize  the  impact.  Y./Y.  may  then  be  determined  and 
the  value  is  found  to  be  1.116.  This  raises  the  probe  yield 
from  40%  to  44.6%.  This  benefit  is  attributed  to  the 
machine  loading  aspects  of  the  system. 

The  impact  of  this  yield  gain  will  be  calculated  after  a 
discussion  of  cycle  time,  in  which  some  yield  issues  will  be 
discussed. 

Inventors  Reduction 

The  impact  of  material  handling  automation  on  cycle 
time  now  will  be  estimated.  At  this  point  in  time  the  estimate 
is  based  on  experience  with  linked  single  slice  processing 
equipment.  Such  experience  indicates  that  a  50%  reduction 
in  cycle  time  is  attained  when  linking  is  accomplished.  This 
reduction  now  will  be  applied  to  a  factory  in  steady  state, 
and  the  resulting  decrease  in  work-in-progress  inventory 
will  be  calculated. 

Many  semiconductor  manufacturing  processes  have  a 
theoretical  cycle  time  of  four  days.  This  implies  that  if  1000 
wafers  are  started  each  day,  (1000)  x  (line  yield)  would  be 
output  on  day  five.  Work-in-progress  would  be 
(4000)  x  (line  yield/day). 

In  actual  practice,  cycle  times  may  be  much  longer  [10], 
as  much  as  10  times  longer.  Thus,  work-in-progress  may  be 
as  large  as  40,000  wafers  x  (line  yield).  This  calculation  will 
assume  an  actual  cycle  time  of  six  times  theoretical,  and  a 
reduction  to  three  times  theoretical  by  implementation  of 
the  material  handling  system. 

Another  important  factor  is  at  work  in  the  reduction  of 
cycle  time.  Yield  increases  when  cycle  time  is  reduced. 
Various  estimates  of  this  improvement  have  been  up  to 
0.2%  per  day.  We  shall  use  an  improvement  of  0.1%  per 
day  as  a  conservative  value.  A  twelve  day  cycle  time  reduc¬ 
tion  leads  to  a  gain  of  1 .2%  in  probe  yield.  This  raises  the 
probe  yield  from  44.6  to  45.8%.  The  output  of  good  chips 
then  becomes  275/wafer,  or  14.6%  higher  than  the  original 
value  of  240/wafer. 


j 

Tabto  IV— Original  vs.  YtokMmprovad  Factory 

Original  Improved  ! 

Starts/Weefc  (Waters)  5000  4107 

Process  Line  Yield  (%)  SO  85 

Outs/Week  (Waters)  4000  3490 

Probe  Yield  (%)  40  0  45.8 

Good  ChipsiWaler  (#)  240  275 

Good  Chips/Week  (K)  960  960 


Tabto  V— Costs  In  Original  vs.  Ytotd-tmprovdd  Faetoiy 

CMukial  imnmwri 


Total 

(MOM) 

Yielded 

(S/Water) 

Total 

(MUM) 

Yielded 

(S/Water) 

Labor.  Benefits 

46 

34 

Direct 

605 

34 

333 

22 

Indirect 

1540 

68 

1265 

81 

Materia  ts- 

Depr  eolation 

875 

50 

950* 

61 

Utilities  & 
other  overhead 

290 

16 

290 

19 

Total 

3520 

200 

3030 

1% 

‘Depreciation  has  risen  ?5K*nonth  due  to  the  cost  of  the  material  handing 
system.  This  is  discussed  Detow. 


Table  VI— Annual  and  Monthly  Gains  lor  Improvad  Factory 
Coat  Pains  Annual  (SK)  Monthly  (SK) 

Yield  3.18  265 

Productivity  2.59  216 

Inventory  Reduction  .15  12 

Total  5.92  493 


If  the  probe  yield  increases  from  40%  to  45.8%  only  3490 
wafers  to  probe  are  required.  The  line  yield  increase  from 
80%  to  85%  requires  that  4107  wafer  starts  per  week  be 
made.  This  allows  wafer  starts  to  decrease  by  17.9%  while 
maintaining  the  same  output  of  good  chips.  The  17.9%  de¬ 
crease  in  wafer  starts  has  an  impact  on  labor  and  materials 
required,  as  well  as  on  the  value  of  the  inventory. 

We  can  see  the  impact  of  this  in  Fig.  3.  Note  that  the 
number  of  input  slices  is  now  lower  because  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  yield.  If  the  inventory  is  valued  at  50%  of  the  finish¬ 
ed  wafer  cost,  the  original  case  has  21 ,600  wafers  in  process 
at  a  value  of  $100  per  wafer  (7,  the  Finished  cost  of  $200),  or 
an  inventory  value  of  S2.I6M. 

The  improved  case  has  only  9500  wafers  in  process,  a 
significant  reduction.  However,  the  value  of  these  wafers  is 
reduced  also  by  material  and  labor  cost  reduction.  The  sav¬ 
ings  in  direct  labor  was  calculated  to  be  Sl98K/month. 
When  six  supervisory  personnel  at  $3K/month  are  entered 
into  the  calculations,  a  total  cost  reduction  of  $2 1 6K/month 
is  obtained.  The  reductions  in  variable  costs  work  together 
to  lower  the  yielded  wafer  cost  to  $190.  To  this  calculated 
cost  $5  must  be  added  to  account  for  the  increased  deprecia- 


Fig.  4 — Impact  of  material  handling  automation  on  cycle  time  and 
inventory. 

tion  due  to  the  installation  of  the  material  handling  system. 
This  raises  yielded  slice  cost  to$195.  The  value  of  the  inven¬ 
tory  is  then  $(%)  (195)  (9,500)  or  S92SK,  a  reduction  of 
S1.235K.  This  number  represents  an  unnecessary  invest¬ 
ment  in  work-in-progress.  If  this  non-investment  is  valued 
at  the  interest  rate  of  12%  then  an  annual  savings  of  S148K 
is  realized,  along  with  the  one-time  savings  of  $1,235K. 

Prior  to  the  calculation  of  savings  due  to  yield  improve¬ 
ment,  it  should  be  reiterated  that  no  credit  will  be  given  for 
the  fact  that  a  5000  wafer  start  factory  is  running  at  only 
4107  wafers/week.  This  represents  a  significant  positive 
factor  in  any  situation  where  demand  for  the  product  is 
growing.  In  fact,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  made 
the  calculation,  this  capacity  can  be  exploited  at  the  new 
variable  cost.  Thus,  the  potential  893  wafer  starts/week 
would  produce  877K  good  chips/month  at  a  cost  of 
$0.42/chip.  This  is  an  excellent  marginal  cost.  In  a  period 
where  demand  is  growing,  this  capacity  may  be  essential  for 
maintaining  market  share.  New  capacity  requires  up  to  two 
years  to  attain,  and  yield  improvement  is  the  quickest  and 
least  expensive  method  of  attaining  capacity. 

Impact  of  Yield  Improvement 

Table  IV  summarizes  the  improved  factory  with  these 
yield  improvements  in  place,  and  compares  it  to  the 
original. 

The  impact  of  automated  material  handling  now  can  be 
assessed.  Completed  wafers  to  probe  cost  $196  and  yield 
278  good  chips,  resulting  in  a  chip  cost  of  $0.70.  Compared 
to  the  $0.83  original  cost,  this  SO.  1 3  cost  reduction  becomes 
S6.5M  on  a  volume  of  50M  chips/year.  The  new  costs  are 
compared  to  the  original  in  Table  V. 

Summary  of  Gains 

The  factory  originally  was  producing  50M  chips  per  year 
at  a  cost  of  $42M,  with  an  average  chip  cost  of  $0.83.  The 
factory  improved  by  automated  material  handling  has  the 
potential  of  saving  $2,371  K  in  direct  labor,  $2I6K  in  in¬ 
direct  cost,  and  $  1 56K  in  inventory  reduction.  This  is  a  cost 
reduction  of  $2,743K.  However,  the  major  impact  derives 
from  the  improvement  in  yield,  and  consists  of  a  savings  of 
$4080K  per  year  or  $340K  per  month.  However,  the  system 
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depreciation  must  be  subtracted.  When  this  is  done  the  sav¬ 
ing  is  reduced  to  S3.!8M/year  or  $26SK/month  for  the  sav¬ 
ing  due  to  yield  improvement.  These  gains  are  summarized 
in  Table  VI. 

If  the  factory  is  orginally  sized  to  include  the  gains  from 
material  handling,  then  the  depreciation,  too,  can  be  reduc¬ 
ed.  The  yield  gain  comes  from  three  sources:  the  reduction 
of  people-related  particles,  the  decrease  in  cycle  time,  and 
the  improved  process  line  yield  due  to  computer-controlled 
routing  and  decreased  breakage. 

The  factory  modeled  above  is  large,  but  the  analysis  can 
be  made  for  factories  of  differing  sizes  and  starting  condi¬ 
tions.  The  general  results  remain  the  same,  but  the  exact 
values  can  vary  considerably. 


Material  Handling  System  Cost 
The  cost  of  the  material  handling  system  which  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  gains  delineated  depends  on  many  factors.  Among 
these  are: 
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match  benefits  to  cost  for  each  phase.  The  benefits  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  can  be  allocated  to  each  phase  and  a  benefits/cost 
ratio  can  be  constructed  for  each  phase. 

The  productivity  gain  has  been  broken  down  into  mate¬ 
rial  handling,  a  Phase  I,  II,  III  gain;  and  machine  loading,  a 
Phase  IV,  V,  VI  activity.  Cycle  time  improvement  is  the 
result  of  material  handling.  The  impact  of  process  line  yield 
is  40°7o  attributable  to  material  handling  and  60V*  to 
machine  loading.  Probe  yeitd  improvement  from  people- 
related-particle  reduction  is  associated  with  machine  load¬ 
ing.  From  these  estimates,  a  benefits-to-cost  ratio  can  be 
constructed.  It  appears  in  Table  VIII. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  depreciation  was  arbitrarily 
substracted  from  the  yield  benefit  gain.  It  could  have  been 
subtracted  more  uniformly,  but  the  general  result  would  be 
the  same.  Table  VIII  shows  that  the  benefits-to-cost  ratio 
starts  above  one  and  grows  in  magnitude.  This  implies  a 
simple  payback  in  one  year  on  whatever  portion  of  the 
system  is  implemented;  an  excellent  situation. 
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1.  Factory  capacity 

2.  Processes  to  be  run 

3.  Number  of  lots  in  process 

4.  Layout  of  the  factory 

5.  Time  to  handle  material 

6.  Time  to  communicate  with  computer  system 

7.  Philosophy  of  lot  movement:  fixed  or  discretionary 

8.  Amount  of  existing  automation. 

The  system  employed  for  material  handling  is  based  on 
automated  guided  vehicles  with  on-board  robotics;  work- 
in-progress  stations  with  code  readers  for  lot  identification; 
and  a  computer  system  for  control  and  for  communication 
with  the  factory  control  system.  The  system  is  modular  in 
nature  and  can  be  installed  in  phases.  Six  phases  of  installa¬ 
tion  will  be  defined.  The  first  three  phases  will  provide 
material  distribution  to  process  tunnels  on  a  demand  basis, 
and  will  include  the  computer  control  system,  five  distribu¬ 
tion  vehicles  and  300  bins  for  lot  storage.  The  second  set  of 
three  phases  will  supply  the  machine-loading  vehicles  and 
200  additional  storage  bins.  The  cost  of  this  equipment 
would  be  priced  in  the  range  indicated  in  Table  VII. 

It  should  be  mentioned  again  that  this  complete  system 
cost  is  approximate,  and  also  that  it  pertains  to  a  large  fac¬ 
tory.  It  is  apparent  that  an  installation  of  this  kind,  costing 
S4M  and  having  the  potential  to  return  $6M/year,  is  a  good 
investment.  However,  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 


Summary 

The  method  for  achieving  increased  integration  through 
minimum  feature  size  reduction  is  economically  dependent 
upon  attaining  high  yield  at  those  feature  sizes.  Yield  can  be 
improved  significantly  by  reducing  the  number  of  panicles 
derived  from  people.  Flexible  material  handling  automa¬ 
tion  will  provide  a  method  for  eliminating  the  interaction 
between  people  and  wafers,  and  therefore  will  contribute 
toward  the  required  yield  improvement.  A  flexible  material 
handling  system  can  be  implemented  using  programmable, 
computer-controlled  vehicles  with  on-board  robotics  which 
move  wafer  cassettes  between  process  machines,  load  proc¬ 
ess  machines,  and  track  the  physical  location  of  the  wafers 
at  all  limes. 

The  advantages  of  flexible  material  handling  automation 
are  particularly  important  in  wafer  fabrication  factories 

Table  VII— Equipment  Coat 


Coat 

Cumulatlv* 

Phase 

<»K1 

Cost  (IK) 

I 

400 

400  \ 

II 

350 

750  l  Machine  Loading 

III 

400 

1150  ]  ^Tracking 

IV 

850 

2000  1 

V 

850 

*»  ssssr* 

VI 

650 

3700  1 

> 

\ 

l 

) 

\ 

! 

< 

i 
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Table  VIII— Benellt/Cost  Ratio 

Benetlts  From 

Phase 

Cost  (SK) 

Prod. 

Ylsld 

C.T. 

Total  (SK) 

Bsnslllt/C 

r 

1 

400 

240 

40 

230 

510 

1.28 

m 

• 

II 

750 

500 

90 

450 

1040 

1.39 

e 

III 

1150 

760 

150 

700 

1610 

140 

<r. 

IV 

2000 

1370 

960 

700 

3030 

1.52 

t 

V 

2850 

1990 

1780 

700 

4470 

1.57 

s 

f 

VI 

8700 

>890 

8080 

700 

8080 

1.00 

because  of  the  continuing  evolution  of  both  equipment  and 
process  in  those  factories.  Changes  in  process  sequences  or 
in  equipment,  both  common  occurrences  in  this  industry, 
make  fixed  track  material  handling  systems  limited  in  their 
utility.  Flexible-vechide-based  automation  does  not  suffer 
when  equipment  or  process  sequences  change.  In  addition, 
the  use  of  vehicles  as  a  base  for  robotics  will  increase  the 
utilization  of  the  robotics  and  lead  toward  lower  cost  auto¬ 
mation  systems. 

Flexible  material  handling  automation  will  provide  the 
wafer  fabrication  factory  with  advantages  such  as  increased 
productivity,  reduced  cycle  time,  reduced  inventory,  im¬ 
proved  equipment  utilization  and  improved  manufacturing 
control.  However,  the  major  thrust  of  the  system  is  the 
reduction  of  people-related  particles  in  the  changing  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  wafer  fabrication  factory.  These  advan¬ 
tages  will  allow  flexible  material  handling  to  become  a 
standard  technique  for  wafer  fabrication. 
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6.3.1 

Flexible  Material  Handling 
Automation  for  Wafer  Fabrication 

abstract 


Veeco  Integrated  Automation  has  developed  and  is  manufacturing  products  and  systems  to 
automate  material  handling  in  wafer  fabrication.  The  products  are  designed  to  perform  material 
handling  functions  between  process  areas,  process  machine  loading,  and  material  tracking. 
These  products  improve  yield  by  reduction  of  people  related  contamination  and  by  reducing 
mishandling  and  misrouting.  Additionally,  cycle  time  is  improved  by  reducing  material  staging 
time  and  improved  productivity.  Products  are  automated,  guided  vehicles  with  on-board  robotics 
that  accomplish  material  handling  and  machine  loading.  Work-in-progress  stations  with 
intelligent  bins  provide  material  at  all  times.  The  system  of  products  is  interconnected  and 
controlled  by  a  Local  Area  Network  (VIAIan)  utilizing  8086  microcomputers  and  a  microVAX 
minicomputer.  It  utilizes  the  SEMI  SECS  Protocols.  A  description  of  the  products  and  how  they 
may  be  configured  in  a  factory  is  included.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  staged  introduction  of 
the  product  into  a  wafer  fabrication  factory. 
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6.3.2 


INTRODUCTION 

An  automated  material  handling  system  for  semiconductor 
device  manufacturing  without  human  intervention  has  been 
developed  by  Veeco  Integrated  Automation.  Additionally* 
portions  of  the  system  are  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  people.  The  system  is  intended  to  automatically  move 
material  between  machines  which  perform  the  actual  processing 
of  material*  to  load  and  unload  those  machines,  and  to  maintain 
an  accurate  real  time  log  of  the  position  of  the  material  which 
is  being  processed.  The  system  is  particularly  of  value  when 
the  manufacturing  process  is  not  directly  serial  in  nature,  or 
contains  loops  of  flow  between  various  machines.  It  also  has 
the  capability  of  providing  movement  of  material  when  several 
different  material  flows  are  being  run  at  the  same  time  on  the 
processing  machines. 


o. 


The  System  has  been  specifically  designed  for  the 
manufacture  of  semiconductor  components,  such  as  Integrated 
Circuits,  but  has  applicability  to  other  manufacturing 
processes  where  non-serial  process  flows  are  used.  In  the 
cases  of  integrated  circuit  manufacturing,  a  factory  may  be 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  processing  machines,  more  than 
one  hundred,  and  the  material  to  be  made  into  Integrated 
Circuits  must  be  processed  through  most  or  all  of  the  machines. 
Different  Integrated  Circuits  will  require  a  different  sequence 
of  processing  machines  and  many  types  of  Integrated  Circuits 
will  be  processed  in  a  factory  at  the  same  time.  This  system 
will  provide  the  automatic  movement  of  the  material  of  all  of 
the  types  of  Integrated  Circuits  simultaneously.  Other 
industries  which  could  benefit  from  this  type  of  system  are 
those  which  manufacture  assembled  Printed  Circuit  Boards,  or 
manufacturing  processes  which  are  potentially  unsafe. 


At  present,  the  movement  of  material  and 
material  onto  machines  is  accomplished  in  a 
Typically  it  is  accomplished  by  a  human, 
results  in  errors  in  processing  sequence, 
conveyors  or  automatic  carts  may  move  material 
on  a  pre-programmed  sequence,  but  human 
required  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
as  well  as  the  record  keeping  of  the 
material.  This  system  can  provide  all 
manufacturing  process  automatically 


system  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper 


the  loading  of 
variety  of  ways. 
This  frequently 
In  some  cases 
about  a  factory 
intervention  is 
process  machines 
physical  location  of  the 
of  these  elements  of  the 
and  it  is  the  complete 
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SYSTEM  ELEMENTS 


6.3.3 


The  System  is  composed  of  three  major  elements;  a  control 
and  communication  computer  network,  fixed  material  storage 
stations  and  automated  guided  vehicles  with  or  without  on-board 
robotics.  Each  of  these  system  elements  provide  a  portion  of 
the  requirements  necessary  in  the  manufacturing  process.  in 
the  simplist  form  the  functions  provided  by  the  elements  of  the 
system  are; 

1.  AUTOMATED  GUIDED  VEHICLES 


This  portion  of  the  system  provides  the  automatic 
movement  of  the  material  to  be  processed  from  machine  to 
machine,  and  between  the  material  storage  stations. 
Vehicles  without  robotics  move  between  these  stations  which 
have  robotic  elements,  and  can  provide  a  method  of  movement 
between  humans  when  the  system  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
humans.  One  form  of  the  vehicle  with  robotics  can  provide 
material  movement  between  the  fixed  stations,  the  fixed 
stations  having  or  not  having  robotic  elements.  Another 
form  of  the  vehicle  with  robotics  can  move  material  between 
the  fixed  stations,  with  or  without  robotics,  and  to  the 
processing  machines.  At  the  processing  machines  it  can 
load  and  unload  the  material  to  be  processed. 

FIXED  MATERIAL  STORAGE  STATIONS 

These  stations  provide  buffers  to  stage  the  material 
between  processing  step  at  a  location  near  the  process 
machines.  These  stations  may  vary  in  size  and  capacity. 
Also  they  may  have  robotic  elements  associated  with  them  to 
provide  the  capability  to  load  and  unload  the  material 
brought  to  them  by  the  automated  guided  vehicles.  These 
machine  may  also  interact  with  people  in  situations  where 
station  loading  by  people  is  desired. 


CONTROL  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPUTER  NETWORK 


This  portion  of  the  System  links  all  of  the  system 
elements  together  to  form  the  complete  system.  The  network 
contains  a  central  computer,  a  wired  method  of  connecting 
the  central  computer  to  each  of  the  microcomputers  in  the 
fixed  material  storage  stations,  a  wired  method  of 
connecting  the  central  computer  to  other  computers  in  the 
factory  which  are  not  a  part  of  this  System,  and  a  method 
of  communicating  to  the  microcomputers  housed  in  the 
vehicles.  The  central  computer  and  the  microcomputers 
housed  in  the  fixed  stations  and  in  the  vehicles  contain 


software  which  provides 
cabability  to  the  System, 
actions  of  the  System, 
communications  parts  of 
coordination,  scheduling 
keeping  and  information 
with  other  computers  not  < 


control 


communications 


The  software  runs  the  mechanical 
the  wired  and  the  non-wired 
the  System,  the  overall  System 
and  material  routing,  record 
transmittal,  and  the  interaction 
part  of  this  System. 
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6.3.4 

A  factory  utilizing  this  system  will  require  the  communications 
and  control  computer  network,  and  one  or  more  of  the  fixed 
stations  and  mobile  vehicles! 


'.W.Jfi'WV 


SYSTEM  SUB-ELEMENTS 

The  entire  system  is  composed  of  several  sub-elements, 
each  of  these  sub-elements  may  be  used  once  or  many  times  in 
the  total  system.  Among  those  sub-elements  which  are 
frequently  used  are  the  following. 

1.  MICROCOMPUTER 

A  8086  based  microcomputer  and  communications  board  is 
housed  in  all  of  the  fixed  stations  and  in  all  of  the 
mobile  vehicles.  They  provide  local  machine  control  and 
communications.  Communication  to  other  computers  which  are 
not  a  part  of  this  system  may  be  accomplished  by  an 
ETHERNET (TM)  connection,  or  an  RS  232c  or  RS422  connection. 


2.  NON-WIRED  COMMUNICATION  LINK 

A  method  of  communicating  to  the  system's  mobile 
vehicles  which  does  not  use  wire  is  required  for  the 
vehicles  to  be  mobile.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  digital  radio  transmission  and  receiving  system. 
However  a  typical  semiconductor  factory  is  electrically  and 
magnetically  "noisy"  and  the  messages  to  be  communicated 
are  easily  interrupted  by  this  interference.  This  function 
of  transmission  and  reception  is  preferably  achieved  by  use 
of  an  infrared  optical  link.  The  link  consists  of 
electronic  circuitry  and  infrared  transcievers .  The 
infrared  optical  transciever  and  circuits  are  mounted  on 
all  mobile  vehicles  to  provide  communication  with  the  fixed 
elements  of  the  computing  system.  They  are  also  mounted  on 
the  fixed  stations  or  on  the  wall  or  ceiling  of  the  factory 
and  wired  into  the  fixed  stations. 

A  schematic  diagram  of  the  control  and  communications 
system  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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6.3.5 


3.  TERMINAL  GUIDANCE 

The  ability  of  a  robotic  system,  whether  fixed  or  on  a 
mobile  vehicle,  to  place  objects  on  machines  correctly 
requires  that  a  positioning  system  control  the  movements  of 
the  robotics.  In  simple  cases,  the  robot  itself  can 
provide  enough  control  to  accomplish  this  task.  However, 
in  cases  where  the  distances  of  motion  are  large  or  in 
cases  where  the  initial  position  of  the  robot  can  vary, 
such  as  in  a  robot  mounted  on  a  mobile  vehicle,  a  method  of 
final  positioning  must  be  employed.  Vision  systems  can  be 
employed  for  this  control,  but  they  are  costly  and  slow.  A 
method  of  final  positioning  of  the  robotics  has  been 
included  in  the  fixed  stations  with  robotics  and  in  the 
mobile  vehicles  with  robotics.  This  system  utilizes  the 
fact  that  the  positional  accuracy  of  the  vehicle  is  close 
to  correct.  The  system  then  utilizes  a  small  electronic 
camera  to  sight  a  target,  calculate  the  deviation  from  the 
correct  position  and  provide  corrective  control  signals  to 
the  robotics  to  cause  it  to  move  to  the  correct  position. 
This  also  applies  to  the  fixed  stations  with  robotics  where 
large  distances  are  involved  and  accuracy  is  required.  In 
all  cases  the  concept  of  locating  a  target  and  adjusting 
the  robotics  to  the  final  correct  position  can  be  achieved. 

The  technique  employed  is  infrared  optical.  The 
target  is  a  simple  decal,  with  a  printed  pattern,  which  is 
placed  near  the  correct  position.  A  simple  camera,  sights 
the  target  decal,  and  determines  the  deviation  from  the 
correct  position.  Electronic  circuits  are  used  to  apply 
the  control  signals  to  the  robotics  to  achieve  the  final 
correct  position.  For  greater  accuracy,  this  process  may 
be  repeated. 
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A.  INTELLIGENT  BIN 

In  order  that  the  material  to  be  processed  is  the 
correct  material,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  correctly 
identified.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an 
appropriate  coded  decal  placed  on  the  material  or  on  the 
container  in  which  the  material  is  contained.  The  computer 
system  maintains  identity  between  the  code  and  the 
material.  The  code  can  then  be  read  to  determine  the  exact 
piece  or  lot  of  material.  This  system  utilizes  a  code 
reader  in  every  position  that  material  is  stored,  these 
positions  are  called  Intelligent  Bins.  This  allows  the 
instant  recognition  of  the  exact  position  of  the  material 
when  it  is  in  an  Intelligent  Bin.  These  bins  are  employed 
in  the  fixed  stations  and  in  the  mobile  vehicles  to  allow 
complete  knowledge  of  the  positon  of  all  material  in  the 
factory.  The  method  of  reading  the  code  on  the  material  is 
a  static  bar  code  reader,  which  requires  no  motion  to 
achieve  the  reading  of  the  code.  The  coded  decal,  placed 
on  the  container  or  on  the  material  is  a  special  bar  code 
which  allows  reading  in  two  directions,  so  that  the 
direction  that  the  material  is  placed  into  the  bin  is  not 
critical . 

5.  ROBOTIC  ARM  CONTROLLERS 

The  movement  and  handling  of  the  material,  or 
containers  with  material  in  them,  is  achieved  by  the  use  of 
robotic  arms.  These  robotic  arms  must  be  controlled  to 
achieve  the  correct  position  to  properly  handle  the 
material.  Anthropomorphic  arms  with  six  or  more  axes  of 
operation,  such  as  the  Unimation  PUMA(TM)  or  the  Intelledex 
605  can  be  purchased  with  controllers  which  provide  control 
and  drive  to  the  mechanics  of  the  arm.  Simpler  arms,  such 
as  the  four  axis  arms  utilized  in  one  version  of  the  mobile 
vehicle  with  robotics  and  in  the  fixed  station  with 
robotics,  require  methods  of  driving  and  controlling  the 
mechanics.  This  System  utilizes  standard  motors,  power 
supplies,  motor  drivers,  and  motor  controllers  to  drive  the 
simple  arms  and  the  standard  control  systems  purchased  with 
anthropamorphic  arms.  Control  of  the  simple  arms  is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  position  sensors,  motor  stepping 
feedback,  and  the  microcomputer  to  determine  exact 
position.  Using  these  methods  a  robotic  arm  can  perform 
all  of  the  functions  of  handling  and  placing  material. 
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6.3.7 


OPERATOR  INTERFACE 


El 


In  order  that  a  person  can  transmit  information  to  the 
system  or  can  interrogate  the  system  for  information,  a 
method  of  interaction  between  humans  and  the  intire  system 
must  exist.  Terminals  linked  to  the  system  are  one  method 
this  can  be  accomplished.  This  does  not  allow  information 
directly  at  the  equipment.  An  operator  interface  on  each 
piece  of  equipment  is  part  of  this  System.  It  consists  of 
a  display,  a  keyboard  and  control  circuits  which  allow  the 
communication  with  the  microcomputers  in  all  parts  of  the 
System. 

Using  these  System  sub-elements,  and  others  to  be 
described  below,  the  physical  elements  of  the  System  can  be 
described. 

SYSTEM  OVERVIEW 


CONTROL  COMPUTER 
(DEC  microVAX) 


CONTAINS  CPU,  DISC,  PRINTER,  AND 
TERMINALS.  PERFORMS  RECORD  KEEPING, 
SCHEDULING,  PRODUCT  ROUTING,  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  OTHER  COMPUTERS 
and  SYSTEM  MICROCOMPUTERS,  and 
SYSTEM  DIAGNOSTICS. 


WIRED  COMMUNICATION  LINK  (ETHERNET) 


FIXED  STATIONS 


WIRE 


CONTAINS  MICROCOMPUTER, 
INTELLIGENT  BINS,  OPERATOR 
INTERFACE.  MAY  ALSO  CONTAIN 
FOUR  AXIS  ROBOTIC  ARM  AND 
CONTROLLER,  HUMAN  LOAD/UNLOAD 
PORT  AND  TERMINAL  GUIDANCE. 


INFRARED 

TRANSCIEVERS 

(FIXED) 


FIXED  STATIONS 
(ANY  NUMBER) 


INFRARED  TRANSCI EVER 
'hv"~>  (ON  MOBILE  VEHICLE) 

MOBILE  VEHICLES 
- (ANY  HUMBER) 


CONTAINS  IR  TRANSCIEVER,  MICROCOMPUTER, 
OPERATOR  INTERFACE,  VEHICLE  CONTROL, 

AND  INTELLIGENT  BINS.  MAY  ALSO  CONTAIN 
FOUR  AXIS  ROBOTIC  ARM  AND  CONTROLLER, 
SIX  OR  SEVEN  AXIS  ARM  AND  CONTROLLER, 
CONTAINER  LOAD/UNLOAD,  AND  TERMINAL 
GUIDANCE. 
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6.3.8 


Material  is  moved  by  the  mobile  vehicles  from  fixed 
stations  to  other  fixed  stations  or  to  process  machines,  where 
it  is  loaded  on  the  machines  for  processing. 

Material  is  stored  in  the  fixed  stations  between 
operations  on  the  process  machines  if  the  next  required  process 
machine  is  busy  or  out  of  order. 

The  distributed  computer  system,  both  the  Central  Computer 
and  the  microcomputers  in  the  vehicles  and  the  fixed  stations, 
keep  track  of  all  material,  the  position  of  the  material,  and 
its  next  required  action. 


SPECIFIC  PRODUCTS 


1.  AUTOMATED  GtJ I_DED  VEHICLES 

Three  types  of  automated  guided  vehicles  are 
available.  The  vehicle  functions  of  drive,  steering,  path 
finding,  and  safety  are  provided  by  the  base  chassis  of  a 
automated  guided  vehicle.  This  vehicle,  purchased  from 
Litton,  follows  a  painted  or  taped  guidepath  on  the  floor 
using  optical  guidance.  It  also  reads  codes  on  the  floor 
for  positioning.  All  vehicles  require  the  Infrared 
Communications  Link.  Additionally,  all  vehicles  require 
the  Microcomputer,  the  Operator  Interface  and  the 
Intelligent  Bin.  Implementations  of  the  automated  guided 
vehicle  portions  of  this  total  system  are  discussed  below. 
In  each  case  the  new  sub-system  elements  are  noted.  The 
implementations  are: 

1 .  Vehicle  1 

This  vehicle  contains  only  the  base  sub-system 
elements  noted  above;  the  Infrared  Link,  the 
Microcomputer,  the  Operator  Interface  and  the 
Intelligent  Bins.  Material  must  be  placed  onto  and 
removed  from  this  vehicle  by  other  machines  or  by 
people. 

2.  Vehicle  2 

This  vehicle  has  all  the  sub-elements  listed  above 
in  Vehicle  1.  Additionally  it  has  a  four  axis  robotic 
arm  and  arm  controller.  The  function  of  this  arm  is  to 
transfer  material  or  boxes  containing  material  between 
the  V2  and  storage  stations  which  do  not  have  on-board 
automation. 

A  picture  of  the  Vehicle  2  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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6.3.9 


3 i  Vehicle  3 

This  vehicle  has  all  the  sub-elements  listed  above 
in  Vehicle  1.  Additionally  it  has  a  six  or  seven  axis 
robotic  arm  and  arm  controller  and  may  have  a  box 
loader/unloader.  The  function  of  the  arm  is  to  place 
material  onto  process  machines  for  processing 
operations.  The  Box  loader/unloader  performs  the 
function  of  presenting  the  material  to  the  robotic  arm 
if  it  is  housed  in  a  box.  The  robotic  arm  is 
commercially  available,  such  as  the  Unimation  PUMA(TM) 
or  the  Intelledex  605. 


2.  FIXED  STATIONS 

There  are  two  implementations  of  the  fixed  stations. 
Common  elements  present  in  each  the  Microcomputer,  the 
Operator  Interface,  and  the  Intelligent  Bins.  The  number 
of  Intelligent  Bins  can  vary  from  one  to  more  than  one 
hundred  in  each  implementation  as  required  by  the 
application.  The  two  major  types  are: 

1 .  Local  Stations 

These  contain  the  sub-elements  listed  above;  the 
Microcomputer,  the  Operator  Interface,  and  the 
Intelligent  Bins.  The  function  of  this  implementation 
is  to  provide  storage  near  the  process  machines.  The 
Local  Stations  have  a  small  number  of  Intelligent  Bins, 
from  one  to  thirty,  and  no  automation  associated  with 
them.  They  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by  the  Vehicle  2 
and  the  Vehicle  3. 

A  picture  of  the  Local  Station  is  shown  in  Figure 

3. 

2 .  Zone  Stations 

These  contain  the  sub-elements  listed  above;  the 
Microcomputer,  the  Operator  Interface  and  the 
Intelligent  Bins.  Additionally,  they  contain  a  Four 
Axis  Robotic  Arm  and  Controller,  Terminal  Guidance,  and 
an  Operator  Load/Unload  Station.  The  function  of  the 
Zone  Station  is  to  provide  storage  for  a  large  area  of 
the  factory.  The  Zone  Stations  have  a  large  number  of 
Intelligent  Bins,  from  twenty  to  more  than  one  hundred. 
They  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by  the  on-board  Robotic 
Arm  from  all  of  the  vehicles,  the  Vehicle  1,  the 
Vehicle  2,  and  the  Vehicle  3. 

A  picture  of  the  Zone  Station  is  shown  in  Figure 

4. 
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The  fixed  stations  provide  the  connection  of  the 
Infrared  Communications  Link  to  the  system.  The  links  are 
wired  into  the  Microcomputer  in  the  fixed  stations  and  up 
to  ten  links  may  be  wired  into  the  same  fixed  station. 

3.  CONTROL  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPUTER  NETWORK 

The  computer  control  and  communications  network  is 
composed  of  a  minicomputer  (DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
microVAX (TM) ) ,  an  INTERLAN  ETHERNET (TM)  communications 
board,  and  an  ETHERNET (TM)  communications  cable  which 
attaches  to  the  microcomputers  in  the  fixed  stations.  As 
stated,  communications  to  mobile  vehicles  is  accomplished 
by  the  Infrared  Link,  which  transmits  information  between 
the  fixed  stations  microcomputers  and  the  mobile  vehicle 
microcomputers . 

Links  from  the  factory  MIS  to  the  computer  system  can 
be  accomplished  in  at  least  three  ways.  They  are; 

1.  RS-232c  link  from  minicomputer  to  the  MIS. 

2.  Ethernet  link  to  the  MIS 

3.  Fixed  station  Microcomputer  RS-232c  or  422  link  to  the 
MIS. 

The  preferred  implementation  is  the  ETHERNET  link. 
Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that  process  machines  may 
be  connected  to  the  fixed  station  microcomputers  and  that 
information  may  be  transmitted  to  the  factory  MIS  through 
the  ETHERNET. 

SUMMARY 

The  automated  material  handling  components  described  above 
provide  advantages  to  the  user.  Productivity  is  improved  as  is 
estimated  that  up  to  one-third  of  the  personnel  are  involved  in 
material  distribution,  machine  loading,  and  logging  operations. 
Inventory  reductions  are  achieved  by  the  reduction  of  material 
staging.  This  improves  cycle  time  through  manufacturing  and 
improves  product  yield.  Product  yield  is  also  improved  by  the 
use  of  automation  to  handle  the  semiconductor  material.  The 
robotic  approach  to  material  handling  reduces  the  number  of 
operators  in  the  factory.  Operators  are  a  source  of 
particulate  contamination  which  causes  yield  loss.  This 
equipment  is  far  cleaner  than  people  and  therefore  yield  loss 
from  people  contamination  is  reduced. 

The  economic  impact  of  automated  material  handling  in 
semiconductor  device  manufacturing  has  been  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  July,  1984,  Solid  State  Technology  and  will  not  be 
repeated  here.  Future  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  defining 
the  degree  of  cleanliness  achieved  by  use  of  automated  material 
handling . 


Figure  1 .  Schematic  of  Camnunications  and  Control  System. 


Figure  2.  Vehicle  2  with  Four  Axis  Robotic  Arm. 
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Figure  3.  Vehicle  1  with  Local  Work-In-Process  Station. 
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Figure  4.  Zone  WIP  Station  with  Four  Axis  Robotic  Arm 


Reprinted  from  Semiconductor  International,  March  1985 


Automating 

Inter-Equipment 
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Cassette-to-cassette  automation  is  currently 
available  on  most  front-end  equipment ,  yet 
wafer  transport  between  equipment  is  only 
beginning  to  be  developed. 


Peter  H.  Singer.  Associate  Editor 


Sitting  in  your  control  room  high  above 
the  clean  room,  you  look  out  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  white  cabinets  which  you 
know  to  contain  sophisticated  wafer 
processing  equipment.  A  number  of  ve¬ 
hicles.  looking  remarkably  like  electri¬ 
cally  propelled  mail-carts  with  robotic 
arms  perched  on  top.  whiz  down  the 
aisles  transferring  cassettes  of  wafers 
from  one  piece  of  equipment  to  another. 
Suddenly,  a  red  light  flashes  on  your 
console;  a  stuck  valve  causes  an  etcher 
to  go  down.  No  problem  —  within  sec¬ 
onds  you  have  programmed  the  "robots- 
on-wheels"  to  bypass  the  malfunctioning 
etcher  and  have  rerouted  the  cassettes 
to  one  that  can  handle  the  extra  load, 
and  downloaded  the  proper  process  reci¬ 
pes  to  the  new  system.  Sound  far  in  the 
future?  Not  really  —  fully  automated 
facilities  such  as  this  are  technically 
feasible  and  will  probably  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

The  benefits  of  automation  are  well 
known  to  most  people  working  in  the 
semiconductor  industry,  those  being  re¬ 
duced  contamination  and  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  reduction  in  contamina¬ 
tion  is  a  direct  result  of  reducing  the 
number  of  people  required  in  the  clean 
room.  Increased  productivity  results 
from  better  monitoring  of  production 
through  the  use  of  host  computers  net¬ 
worked  to  the  processing  equipment. 

Most  semiconductor  manufacturers 
have  not  yet  felt  it  to  be  cost-effective  to 
make  any  drastic  changes  in  terms  of 
automating  their  facilities.  Instead, 
they  are  gradually  incorporating  auto¬ 
mated  operation  into  existing  facilities 
while  designing  it  into  new  facilities. 
They  have  also  demanded  (and  gotten) 


more  automated  features  on  new  proc¬ 
essing  equipment. 

Two  separate  issues  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  when  attempting  to  implement 
automation;  they  are  process  control 
and  material  handling.  Process  control 
is  a  complex  task,  requiring  computer 
control  over  all  processing  steps  which, 
in  turn,  requires  inter-equipment  com¬ 
munication  standards  (i.e.  SECS  II  de¬ 
veloped  by  SEMI),  the  capability  to 
monitor-control  the  necessary  process 
parameters  in  each  piece  of  equipment, 
and  a  host  computer.  Progress  in  this 
area  has  advanced  rapidly  and  a  number 
of  companies  have  developed  commer¬ 
cial  computer-aided  manufacturing 
(CAM)  systems  and  most  equipment 
vendors  offer  SECS  II  capability  and  a 
fair  degree  of  the  necessary  process 
control.1 

This  article  will  discuss  the  second 
aspect  of  automation,  material  handling. 
Compared  to  other  industries,  material 
handling  in  the  semiconductor  industry’ 
is  relatively  simple  since  there  is  only 
one  material  that  needs  to  be  moved 
automatically  —  the  silicon  wafer.  Wa¬ 
fers  must  be  moved  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  fabrication  processes,  which  may 
employ  high  temperatures  and  corrosive 
chemicals.  In  addition,  some  processes 
can  utilize  batch  processing  and  others 
must  use  single  wafer  processing,  re¬ 
quiring  different  handling  techniques. 

A  variety  of  mechanisms  have  been 
developed  by  equipment  manufacturers 
to  transport  wafers  within  such  equip¬ 
ment.  including  polypropylene  o-ring 
belts,  air  tracks,  walking  beams  and 
stainless  steel  belts.  In  most  cases, 
transport  systems  are  designed  and 
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built  by  the  original  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  (OEM),  resulting  in  a  fairly 
individualized  approach  for  each  applica¬ 
tion.  Several  features  are  required  of 
any  wafer  transport  system,  regardless 
of  its  application.  Such  systems  should 
be  accurate,  reliable,  adaptable  for  dif¬ 
ferent  requirements,  upgradable, 
serviceable  and  cost-effective.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  special  capabilities  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  such  as  programmability,  wafer 
sensing,  buffers,  reject  switches,  a  trav¬ 
el  distance  of  1  to  2  m  and  the  ability  to 
move  around  comers.  Of  course,  the 
single  most  important  feature  of  all  is 
that  of  cleanliness,  since  wafer  trans¬ 
port  mechanisms  are  often  required  to 
operate  in  a  Class  10  or  better  environ¬ 
ment. 

Polypropylene  o-ring  belts  are  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  commonly  used  method  of 
intra-equipment  transport.  In  this  type 
of  system,  the  wafer  rides  on  "rubber 
bands”  which  are  driven  by  a  stepper 
motor  under  microprocessor  control. 
Airbearing  transport,  which  is  licensed 
by  GCA  Corp..  Bedford.  Mass.,  utilizes 
a  cushion  of  air  to  float  and  move  the 
wafers.  Flat  metal  plates  with  many 
small  holes  make  up  the  airbearing 
track.  Air  blown  through  the  holes 
makes  the  wafers  float.  If  the  holes  are 
set  at  an  angle,  the  air  propels  the  wafer 
along  the  track  from  one  module  to  the 
next.  Pressurized  clean  dry  air  or  nitro¬ 
gen  is  used  to  float  the  wafers. 

For  harsher  environments,  where  cor¬ 
rosive  chemicals  or  high  temperatures 
are  used,  it  has  been  necessary  to  devel¬ 
op  alternative  transport  technologies.  A 
walking  beam  technique,  for  example, 
has  been  developed  by  Brooks  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  North  Billerica.  Mass.,  called 
the  Orbitrac.  This  mechanism  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  minimize  contamina¬ 
tion.  since  no  sliding  or  rubbing  surfaces 
are  involved.  The  system  operates  by 
having  two  parallel  beams,  one  within 
the  other,  which  move  in  an  elliptical 
orbit,  180°  out  of  phase  with  one  anoth¬ 
er.  In  this  manner,  the  wafer  is 
“walked”  along,  first  moved  by  one 
beam  and  then  the  next.  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  many  systems  utilize  stainless 
steel  belts  which  operate  on  a  principal 
similar  to  the  o-ring  belt  method,  but 
can  withstand  the  harsh  environment. 

Of  course,  many  equipment  vendors 
have  developed  more  unique  approaches 
to  wafer  transport  within  their  systems. 
In  the  diffusion  area,  for  example,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  develop  a  method  of 


transferring  wafers  from  standard  cas¬ 
settes  to  quartz  boats.  This  is  usually- 
done  by  “pick-and-place"  units  which 
ojierate  similar  to  a  vacuum  wand,  con¬ 
tacting  the  wafers  on  the  backside  and 
individually  transferring  them  to  the 
boat.  Units  have  also  been  developed 
which  will  transfer  the  whole  cassette  of 
wafers  at  one  time. 

Robotics 

Pick-and-place  units  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  more  advanced  robotic  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  a  much  wider  range  of 
motion  and  flexibility.  Robotic  manufac¬ 
turers  have  recently  introduced  units 
that  are  compatible  with  clean  room 


There  is  only  one 
material  that  needs 
to  be  moved 
automatically  —  the 
silicon  wafer. 


environments.3 

Robots  are  especially  useful  in  batch 
processing  systems,  such  as  sputtering 
systems,  where  wafers  are  loaded  onto  a 
planar  holder  from  a  cassette.  Robots 
are  also  useful  for  automatically  moving 
cassettes  of  wafers  from  equipment  onto 
a  cart  or  onto  an  automated  inter-equip¬ 
ment  transport  system  (Fig.  1). 

Inter-equipment  transport 

There  are  basically  three  approaches  to 
transporting  wafers  from  one  piece  of 
equipment  to  another.  First,  the  two 
pieces  of  equipment  can  be  directly- 
linked  together,  both  mechanically  and 
electronically.  Secondly,  the  cassettes 
can  be  transported  over  a  fixed  modular 
track  or  thirdly,  the  cassettes  can  be 
transported  by  a  guided  "robot-on- 
wheels"  type  of  vehicle. 

The  direct  link  approach  is  well  suited 
for  some  small  groups  of  processing 
steps,  such  as  scrub,  coat,  bake  and 
align.  In  fact  a  number  of  photoresist 
processing  systems,  commonly  called 
"track”  systems,  are  currently  available 
that  combine  modular  processing  func¬ 
tions  within  one  cabinet.  More  recently, 
track  system  manufacturers  have  de¬ 
signed  direct  interfaces  to  lithography- 
equipment.  Another  area  that  could  log¬ 
ically  be  direct  linked  is  between  an  ion 
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implanter.  a  stripper  and  a  vertical  fur¬ 
nace  since  the  amount  of  time  required 
by  each  step  is  roughly  equivalent. 
Randy  Karl,  program  manager  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Signal's  Automation  Group,  be¬ 
lieves  these  areas  may  be  directly  linked 
in  the  near  future,  due  to  larger  wafer 
size.  “As  we  get  into  larger  wafers, 
you're  going  to  see  more  of  a  wafer  to 
wafer  process  than  a  cassette  to  cassette 
process.  The  track  systems  are  really- 
going  to  come  into  play  as  we  get  into 
big  wafers."  said  Karl. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  di¬ 
rect  link  approach  could  be  successfully- 
applied  to  an  entire  fabrication  line.  The 
major  problem  with  the  direct  link  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  if  one  piece  of  equipment 
goes  down,  the  entire  line  shuts  down. 
There  are  also  problems  in  trying  to  get 
equipment  vendors  to  cooperate  with 
one  another  in  developing  a  mutually 
compatible  interface.  According  to  Jim 
Harper,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Veeco  Integrated  Automa¬ 
tion.  Dallas.  Tex..  “If  you  try  to  extend 
the  direct  link  approach  to  too  many 
pieces  of  equipment,  the  downtime  be¬ 
gins  to  really  work  against  you."  A 

The  second  and  third  approaches  to 
inter-equipment  transport  are  both 
based  on  a  cassette  transport  technique, 
since  most  equipment  is  already  auto¬ 
mated  on  a  cassetie-to-cassetle  basis. 
Presently,  cassettes  are  manually  car¬ 
ried  between  equipment  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  chance  of  contamination. 
The  two  approaches  to  automated  inter¬ 
equipment  transport  are  fixed  track  or  a 
more  flexible  "robot-on-wheels"  ap¬ 
proach. 
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Fixed  track  U- 

The  only  fixed  track  system  that  is 
currently  being  marketed  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Nacom  Industries,  Inc., 
Tustin,  Calif.  N'acom  offers  the  Nam- 
trak  wafer  transport  system  where  wa¬ 
fers  are  moved  in  an  isolated,  clean 
environment  through  sealed  modular  w 

sections.  By  attaching  straight  sections 
and  turntables  together,  a  bi-directional 
or  continuous  loop  system  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  facility  at  work  station  level 
or  elevated  above  doorway  height.  Sys¬ 
tem  complexity  varies  from  simple  relay- 
logic  controlled  "call 'send,”  single  rail- 
car  units  to  fully  automated  systems  ~ 

with  robotic  auto-load  unload  stations 
and  multiple  railcars. 

According  to  Nacom,  a  Namtrak  sys¬ 
tem  is  currently  in  use  at  AT&T's 
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1 .  Robotic  arms  are  especially  well 
suited  Jor  loading  and  unloading 
cassettes  oj  wafers  to  and  from 
processing  equipment.  Robotics 
are  even  more  cost-effective  when 
mounted  on  an  automatically 
guided  vehicle  as  shown.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  Veeco  Instruments. 
Plainview.  N.Y.) 

Kansas  City  facility  and  several  more 
are  on  order  for  their  Allentown  plant. 
(Yarian  has  developed  a  similar  system, 
called  the  Autotrack,  but  has  decided 
not  to  actively  market  it.) 

One  major  disadvantage  of  the  fixed 
track  approach  is  the  problem  of  loading 
and  unloading  of  cassettes  to  and  from 
the  track  system.  This  can  be  easily 
accomplished  with  a  robotic  arm  fixed  at 
each  gateway,  yet  robotic  arms  are  cost¬ 
ly  and  it  is  usually  not  cost-effective  to 
use  them  in  this  manner.  Nacom.  how¬ 
ever.  is  currently  developing  an  inex¬ 
pensive,  simple  robotic  arm  dedicated  to 
this  purpose. 

“We  are  developing  a  system  that  is  a; 
work  level  and  is  from  process  machine 
to  process  machine.  Our  robotic  arms 
are  very  simple  and  very  economical  to 
manufacture.”  said  Jim  Bushong. 
Nacom's  design  engineer.  The  system 
can  also  be  used  as  a  clean  storage 
cabinet,  since  each  station  elevator  is 
capable  of  holding  12  cassettes.  "Be¬ 
cause  it's  a  modular  system,  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  change  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.  It  may  require  reprogramming, 
but  it's  usually  a  matter  of  adding  mod¬ 
ules  or  lengthening  or  shortening  track 
sections,"  Bushong  added.  He  also  said 
the  major  benefit  of  a  fixed  track  ap¬ 
proach  is  its  lower  cost  when  compared 
to  more  expensive  flexible  transport 
systems. 

Flexible  transport 

An  alternative  approach  to  inter-equip- 
ment  automation  has  been  developed  by 
Flexible  Manufacturing  Systems 
(FMS),  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  scheduled  to 
be  unveiled  at  the  Semicon  West  show  in 
May  of  1985.  The  FMS  system  consists 
of  four  major  components:  a  mobile 
transport  unit  (MTl’l,  a  docking  mod¬ 
ule.  a  central  control  computer  and  an 
intelligent  work-in-progress  (WIP)  sta¬ 
tion  (Fig.  2).  The  MTU  is  a  vehicle  that 
transports  wafer  cassettes  or  boxes 
from  one  work  station  to  another  by  a 
robotic  arm.  The  docking  module  is 
mounted  on  the  production  tools  or  WIP 
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stations  to  provide  a  docking  point  for 
the  MTU.  The  central  control  computer 
manages  all  MTl’  guidance  and  iocation 
monitoring  functions  as  well  as  local 
interfacing  between  the  MTl1  and  pro¬ 
duction  tools  being  serviced.  The  VVIP 
station  provides  local  storage  and  inven¬ 
tory  control  for  lfi  wafer  cassettes  or 
cassette  boxes. 

Veeco  Instruments  Inc..  Integrated 
Automation  Div.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  have  pi¬ 
oneered  work  in  the  flexible  transport 
area,  and  currently  offer  an  advanced 
automated  wafer  transport  system.  The 
Veeco  system  consists  of  automated 
guided  vehicles  with  robotic  capabili¬ 
ties.  a  distributed  processing  communi¬ 
cations  and  control  network,  a  software 
system  which  controls  system  compo¬ 
nents  and  flexible  guidepaths  for  the 
automated  vehicles  to  follow.  "We  feel 
that  the  typical  semiconductor  manufac¬ 
turer  w  ill  find  it  far  easier  to  approach 


automation  using  a  flexible  approach 
than  fixed  track,  particularly  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  he  frequently  changes 
his  process  and  certainly  would  resent 
having  to  rip-up  portions  of  the  fab 
area."  says  Ed  Braun,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Veeco.  Three  different 
types  of  robots  are  offered,  the  most 
complex  of  which  is  the  Veebot  III.  This 
vehicle  may  receive  lots  from  either  a 
piece  of  processing  equipment  or  a 
work-in-progress  (VVIP)  station  and  uti¬ 
lizes  a  seven-axis  robotic  arm  from  ei¬ 
ther  lntelledex  or  Unimation.  The  WIP 
station  (Fig.  3)  provides  storage  loca¬ 
tions  for  1 1  lots  of  either  1  or  2  cassettes 
per  lot.  The  Veebot  II  has  on-board 
robotics  capable  of  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  WIP  stations  and  the  Veebot  I  dis¬ 
tributes  lots  between  WIP  stations  al¬ 
though  it  has  no  robotic  capabilities. 
While  in  transfer,  the  cassettes  are 
stored  in  standard  Fluoroware  boxes 


that  have  a  bar  code  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  “Each  time  the  cas¬ 
sette  is  placed  or  removed  from  an  intel¬ 
ligent  bin.  the  bar  code  is  read.  The 
central  computer  identifies  what  that  lot 
is  and  what  its  next  processing  step 
should  be  which  also  permits  you  to  not  ® 
only  have  on  demand  materials  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  you  can  have  real  time  invento¬ 
ry  management."  says  Braun. 

S.MIF 

The  major  benefits  of  automating  inter¬ 
equipment  transport  are  a  reduction  in 
contamination  through  reduced  opera¬ 
tor  handling,  an  increase  in  productivity 
and  better  inventory  control.  Recently. 
Hewlett-Packard.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  de¬ 
veloped  a  technology  which  also  is  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  contamination  and  can 
be  used  as  an  interim  step  between  Q 
manual  and  automated  cassette  trans¬ 
port.  Mihir  Parikh.  formerly  depart - 


2.  A  robot-on-wheels  approach  is  especially  suited  to  each  piece  of  equipment  allows  the  robot  to  accurately 

the  tunnel  clean  room  concept.  A  docking  unit  on  transfer  cassettes.  (Illustration  courtesy  of  FMS.) 
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ment  manager  of  the  Process  Automa¬ 
tion  Dept,  at  Hewlett-Packard  Labs. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  has  since  started  a 
company  called  ASYST  Technologies, 
Fremont.  Calif.,  to  commercially  devel¬ 
op  the  technology.  According  to  Parikh. 
“Human  operators  and  technicians  will 
be  around  in  the  fab  for  at  least  the  next 
six  years,  certainly  until  the  end  of  the 
decade.  It  is  very  trivial  for  them  to 
provide  the  physical  movement  of  the 
wafers.  The  SMIF  philosophy  is  that 
you  might  as  well  let  people  transport 
the  wafers,  but  bring  them  in  a  sealed 
container  to  keep  them  clean  and  then 
evolve  into  automated  materials  move¬ 
ment."  Parikh  added  that  the  SMIF 
concept  could  also  significantly  reduce 
the  need  for  clean  room  space.  Called 
the  Standard  Mechanical  Interface 
(SMIF)  concept,  the  idea  is  that  the  best 
environment  for  wafers  is  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  still,  particle  free  air.  with  no 
internal  source  of  particles.  Ulrich 
Kaempf,  project  manager  in  the  Process 
Automation  Dept,  at  HP.  describes  how 
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3.  Work-in-progress  stations  are  required  to  store  wajers  in  between 
process  steps,  since  some  processes  take  longer  than  others. 


it  should  be  implemented.  "At  one  place 
in  the  fab.  the  wafers  have  to  enter  what 
we  call  a  SMIF  environment.  Then, 
once  in  that  environment,  they  would 
remain  there  as  they  move  from  equip¬ 
ment  to  equipment,  either  inside  the 
SMIF  box  during  storage,  cuing,  trans¬ 
port  or  underneath  the  SMIF  canopy." 

One  criticism  of  the  SMIF  approach 
has  been  that  the  boxes  could  collect 
contaminants  and  then  deposit  them  on 
the  wafers.  Kaempf  reports,  however, 
that  HP  has  not  experienced  any  prob¬ 
lems  with  this.  “Particles  that  enter  or 
are  still  in  the  box  will  rapidly  fall  out 
either  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  to  the 
sidewall  and  cling  due  to  electrostatic 
charge.  We  have  had  a  SMIF  box  in 
operation  for  several  months  now  and 
have  had  no  need  to  clean  out  the  in¬ 
side,"  he  said. 

HP  is  currently  licensing  the  SMIF 
technology  for  a  nominal  charge  to  any 
interested  party.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Kd  Wong, 
Hewlett-Packard,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  In 
addition,  SEMI  is  currently  evaluating 
the  SMIF  concept  in  developing  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  "Protected  Methods  of  Inter- 
equipment  Wafer  Transport."  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  SEMI’s  activities, 
contact  Maynard  Coulton,  chairman  of 
the  Equipment  Automation  Subcommit¬ 
tee  at  Applied  Materials,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  (Further  information  on  the 


SMIF  concept  will  be  presented  in  an 
upcoming  issue  of  Semiconductor  Inter¬ 
national.  )  □ 
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SPECIAL  REPORT 


Ic  PRODUCTION  LINES 
MOVE  CLOSER 
TO  FULL  AUTOMATION 


by  Jerry  Lyman 


ROBOTS,  GUIDED  VEHICLES,  STANDARD  INTERFACES, 


AND  COMPUTER  NETWORKS  POINT  TO  HIGHER  CHIP  YIELDS 


Despite  an  ongoing  recession,  the  integrated-circuit 
industry  is  in  the  midst  of  serious  changes  driven 
by  the  need  to  cut  costs  and  raise  yields  of  current 
and  future  very  large-scale  ICs.  IC  production  is 
moving  from  its  current  phase  of  semiautomation 
toward  almost  full  automation  of  the  entire  manufacturing 
process,  including  assembly  and  testing.  The  goal  is  to  remove 
people— the  major  source  of  circuit-killing  particulate  mat¬ 
ter— entirely  from  the  process. 

This  is  an  evolutionary  step  that  will  automate  the  basic 
tools  of  IC  processing  and  wafer-handling  as  well  as  tie  to¬ 
gether  all  aspects  of  IC  production  in  a  computer-integrated- 
manufacturing  network. 

By  now  the  basic  tools  of  1C  processing— the  lithographic, 
etching,  and  sputtering  equipment,  diffusion  furnaces,  and  ion 
implanters— are  almost  hilly  automated.  Optical  lithography 
in  particular  is  now  heavily  automated.  Many  commercially 
available  systems,  such  as  the  Wafertrack  (Fig.  1)  from  GCA 
Gorp^  Bedford,  Mass.,  link  all  the  lithography  process's  major 
steps— cleaning,  coating,  baking,  alignment,  exposure,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  curing— in  compact  systems  that  move  wafers  on 
a  track  connecting  all  the  major  modules  of  the  yellow  (litho¬ 


graphy)  room.  Each  module  can  have  an  individual  controller 
that  talks  to  a  host  controller. 

In  the  critical  field  of  dry  (plasma)  etching,  the  latest  ma¬ 
chines,  whether  for  single-wafer  or  batch  processing,  are  com¬ 
pletely  automated  with  a  built-in  microcontroller  and  an  inter¬ 
face  to  a  host  computer.  Single-wafer  machines  such  as  the 
Omni-Etch  30,000  from  Perkin-EImer  Carp.,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
are  fed  wafers  from  a  track  transport  or  in  a  cassette- to- 
easaette  operation  in  which  unprocessed  wafers  are  fed  into 
the  etcher  and  processed  wafers  exit  in  a  cassette. 

Automating  a  batch-etching  system  requires  the  use  of  ei¬ 
ther  s  robot  or  a  built-in  mechanism  to  transfer  wafers  from  s 
cassette  into  special  trays  mounted  in  a  six-sided  processing 
chamber.  The  model  8300,  the  latest  batch  etcher  from  Ap¬ 
plied  Materials  Inc.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  is  totally  automated; 
all  its  operations  take  place  m  n  vacuum.  This  makes  for  a 
high-throughput,  low-particulate  machine. 

Inside  the  8300’s  vacuum  chamber,  a  three-axis  robot  re¬ 
moves  wafers  from  a  standard  cassette  and  places  them  in 
cavities  in  the  system’s  hexode  chamber.  At  the  end  of  an 
etching  cyde,  the  robot  removes  the  wafers  and  places  them 
back  in  the  cassette. 


Th«  latest  |>«MratiiHi  of  sputtering  nuchiniit  is  ulimisi  at 
the  same  level  of  technology  as  tin-  ilry  etcher.  The  prolilcms 
are  also  similar  automatic  handling  of  wafers  ami  cassettes, 
process  monitoring  and  control,  and  elirlrical  ami  software 
interface  to  the  local  and  host  computers 

Automated  wafer  loading  into  sputtering  systems  from  cas¬ 
sette*  lakes  several  forms.  Hard  automated  systems  for  sili¬ 
con  wafers  have  been  on  the  market  for  a  number  of  years. 
Multiple  cassettes  on  a  single  system  reduce  the  numlier  of 
times  an  operator  must  return  to  the  system  for  loading.  A 
minimal-complexity  system  is  the  model  202  (Pig.  2)  from 
Materials  Research  Corp.,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.,  in  which  wafers 
are  returned  to  the  same  cassette  after  sputtering. 

A  more  recent  sputtering-system  approach  is  the  flexible 
automatic  handling  of  different-sited  substrates  by  robots  to 
maintain  a  low  particulate  level.  For  example,  on  Materials 
Research's  model  662  (Pig.  3),  a  robot  handles  silicon  wafers 
ranging  in  site  from  2  to  6  in.  The  robot  is  a  PRI  1000 
designed  by  Precision  Robots  Inc.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  for  dean- 
room  service:  it  sheds  10  to  20  times  less  particulate  matter 
than  a  human  operator.  A  flat  vacuum  wand  removes  wafers 
from  a  cassette.  The  robot  vertically  orients  the  wafers  and 
places  them  on  a  pallet  in  the  sputtering  system. 


Automating  the  furnace 

The  diffusion  furnace  is  one  of  the  last  l&proeessing  stages 
to  be  fully  automated,  a  result  of  the  complex  wafer-handling 
process  that  the  horizontal  diffusion  furnace  requires.  In  this 
type  of  furnace,  a  wafer  must  be  taken  from  a  standard 
plastic  cassette  and  transferred  to  a  slot  in  a  special  quartz 
carrier  or  wafer  boat  This  carrier  in  turn  must  be  inserted 
onto  a  paddle  (quartz  or  silicon  carbide)  in  a  quartz  tube  and 
guided  into  the  heating  chamber.  After  processing,  the  whole 
procedure  must  be  reversed. 

Typical  of  the  next  generation  of  diffusion  furnaces  that 


2.  Wafer  hamMng.  Materials  Research  Cocp.'s  modal  202  aputtarar 
transfers  amgte  wafers  from  a  cassatts  (bottom  oantaf)  to  a  Chamber 
(cental)  where  wafers  are  processed  singly. 


will  completely  automate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  process 
quartxware  is  Oh-  liruce  Systems  line  from  ItTII  (Engineering 
(kirp,  North  Killi-rica.  Mass.,  which  was  shown  at  the  recent 
Semicon  West  in  San  Mateo,  (ktlif  (Fig  4) 

In  this  system,  the  o|ierabir  or  a  rotwt  moves  cassettes 
loaded  with  wafers  through  an  input  |x*rt.  Inside,  a  mecha¬ 
nism  or  rotii it  automatically  transfers  the  wafers  to  the 
quartxware.  The  loaded  Imal  is  then  moved  into  position  and 
picked  up  by  an  elevator  system  that  feeds  the  adjoining 
diffusion  equipment 

After  processing,  the  wafers  are  returned  automatically  to 
their  cassettes  in  exactly  the  same  positions  in  which  they 
arrived.  The  cassettes  are  then  held  for  removal  at  an  output 
port 

Boats  only 

Another  feature  of  the  Bruce  system  and  of  practically  all 
new  furnaces  is  a  boats-only  soft-landing  system.  This  system 
automatically  loads  and  unloads  the  furnace  tube  with  a  verti¬ 
cally  movable  cantilever  paddle  and  an  automatic  tube-closure 
mechanism.  The  paddle  carries  wafer  boats  having  special 
soft-landing  feet  into  the  tube,  lowers  them  gently  until  the 
tube  is  supporting  them,  and  then  withdraws.  When  process¬ 
ing  is  complete,  the  cycle  is  reversed. 

This  transport  system  reduces  particulate  generation  by 
eliminating  the  sliding  or  rolling  characteristic  of  wheeled 
paddles  during  insertion  and  withdrawal.  In  addition,  it  ex¬ 
tends  paddle  life,  speeds  diffusion-equipment  response,  and 
saves  energy  by  reducing  the  thermal  mass  of  the  paddleless 
cassette. 

An  interesting  variation  on  diffusion  furnaces  is  the  vertical 
type  made  by  only  two  companies,  Disco-Sier  USA  Inc.,  Plano. 
Texas,  and  Tempress,  a  unit  of  General  Signal  Corp.,  Santa 
Clan.  Disco-Sier  offers  an  existing  unit;  Tempress  has  a 
brand  new  one. 

.  In  this  type  of  furnace,  a  robotic  arm  transfers  wafers  from 
a  standard  cassette  to  a  vertical  quartz  carrier  on  an  elevator 
that  move*  the  cassette  vertically  into  the  furnace.  In  the 
Discover  unit  wafers  travel  downward;  in  the  Tempress  unit 
they  travel  up  into  the  system's  furnace  dumber. 

The  vertical  unit  eliminates  the  qusrtz-ttH)uartz  con¬ 
tact  of  the  horizontal  types  as  well  as  the  need  for 
soft  landing  systems.  Its  ampler  robotics  and  horizon¬ 
tal  transfer  of  wafers  reduce  dean-room  space.  Hori¬ 
zontal  furnaces  already  dominate  wafer-fab  facilities 
in  the  115,  but  vertical  furnaces  are  starting  to  show 
up  as  well 

“Until  recently,  the  tweezer  or  handheld  vacuum 
wand  was  the  preferred  waferhandling  technique  for 
servicing  most  front-end  process  and  inspection  ms-  I 
chines,”  notes  Brian  Hardegan.  product  engineer  at 
Brooks  Automation  Inc.  North  Billerica.  Because  wa¬ 
fer  sizes  are  increasing  as  geometries  decrease,  these 
industry  practices  have  had  to  change  dramatically,  in 
recent  years.  C 

Silicon-wafer  manufacturing  and  front-end  dean- 
room  standards  have  generally  increased  by  an  order 
of  magnitude,  and  human  operators  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  s  major  source  of  contamination.  larger  wa¬ 
fers  are  heavier,  more  valuable,  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  transport.  As  s  result  of  all  these  factors, 
Hardegan  and  most  industry  experts  conclude  that 
automated  wafer  transport,  is  an  absolute  requirement 
on  the  I C-processing  line 

Several  years  ago,  observers  thought  that  wafers 
would  be  moved  from  process  step  to  process  step  by 
track  mechanisms  such  as  belts,  sir  jets,  or  walking 
beams.  Although  IBM  Corp.  has  built  such  a  line- 
known  as  Quick  Turn  Around  Time  or  QTAT— at  its 
Cast  Fishkill,  N.Y..  facility,  this  technology  has  never 
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the  in-process  cassette  between  work  stations  without  signifi¬ 
cant  contamination  of  wafers  en  route. 

(n  the  direct  transfer  of  cassettes,  GCA  has  demonstrated 
an  extended-reach  gantry  robot  that  transfers  a  wafer  cas¬ 
sette  from  a  GCA  stepper  to  a  GCA  triode  etcher  within  a 
clean  room. 

The  bus  concept,  combining  automatically  guided  vehicles 
with  a  built-on  robotic  arm  for  transferring  cassettes,  may  be 
most  likely  to  succeed.  Currently,  Veeco  Integrated  Automa¬ 
tion,  Dallas,  and  Flexible  Manufacturing  Systems  Inc.,  Los 
Gatos,  Calif.,  make  this  type  of  equipment  According  to 
James  Harper,  president  of  Veeco  Automation,  the  Japanese 
are  heavy  users  of  guided  vehicles  in  wafer  fabrication  but 
without  built-on  robotic  arms. 


3.  Robot  ted.  Robots  provide  Sejabitity  in  handkng  wafers  of  varying 
tiros.  A  Precision  Robots  Inc.  modal  1000  robot  puts  6-in.  wafers  into 
the  chamber  of  a  Materials  Research  sputtering  system. 


completely  caught  on.  It  is  used  most  extensively  for  linking 
process  modules  in  the  lithography  process. 

What  seems  to  be  evolving  instead  is  a  form  of  automated 
cassette  transfer  that  feeds  single  wafers  serially  to  islands 
of  automation.  This  can  be  done  in  any  of  four  ways. 

Clean-room  workers  generally  -  -  -  -  - 

do  the  direct  transfer;  in  some 
cases,  a  multiaxis  robot  has  suf¬ 
ficient  placement  accuracy  and 
lifting  capability.  The  cassette- 
bus  concept  offers  increased 
system  flexibility  for  routing  to 
various  process  stations  by 
transporting  individual  cassettes 
within  a  “dean  tunnel.”  In-pro¬ 
cess  cassettes  of  wafers  are 
placed  onto  a  vehicle  that  deliv¬ 
ers  them  to  the  appropriate  sta¬ 
tion.  where  a  bar  code  reader 
identifies  them  and  the  resident 
robot  transfers  them  to  the  next 
process. 

The  cassette  shuttle  is  flexi¬ 
ble.  As  with  the  bus  system,  a 
dedicated  robot  at  each  process 
station  must  transfer  the  cas¬ 
settes  to  and  from  the  tunnel. 

Using  sealed  containers, 
dean-room  personnel  can  carry 


Guided  vehicles 

Veeco  is  the  US.  leader  in  this  field  with  three  types  of 
vehicles:  the  Vl,  with  no  robotic  arm;  the  V2,  with  a  four-axis 
arm;  and  the  V3,  with  a  seven-axis  arm  for  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  process  machines.  The  Veeco  vehicles,  designed  to 
work  in  a  dean  room,  navigate  by  following  a  fluorescent 
paint  or  tape  pattern  on  the  factory  floor  and  are  commanded 
by  an  infrared  communications  link.  The  firm  has  already  sold 
systems  to  Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp.,  Mostek,  and 
the  Siemens/ Philips  joint  VLSI  venture. 

Flexible  Manufacturing's  transport  vehicle  (Fig.  5)  has  a 
six-axis  Intelledex  robotic  arm  and  is  controlled  by  an  IR 
communication  link.  It  uses  sonar  for  collision  avoidance  and 
does  not  have  to  be  constrained  by  the  taped  pattern;  it  can  be 
moved  in  a  more  flexible  manner  by  means  of  a  gyro-based 
inertial  navigator.  Flexible  Manufacturing's  goal  is  to  achieve 
a  1,000-h  mean  time  between  failures  with  this  vehicle.  This 
company's  first  delivery  will  be  to  a  large  telecommunications 
firm  in  Florida. 

Another  strong  contender  in  cassette-transfer  technology  is 
a  technique  developed  at  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Palo  Alto.,  just 
last  year— the  Standard  Mechanical  Interface,  or  SMIF,  now 
being  made  at  Asyst  Technologies  Inc.,  Fremont,  Calif.  SMIF 
systems  (Fig.  6)  involve  small,  sealed,  dustproof  boxes  for 


4.  Happy  tendings.  A  new  Bruce 
Systems  ddtusion  lurnaco  delivers 
waters  born  cassettes  toquaniwaro 
end  then  returns  them  to  thee  identi¬ 
cal  cassette  povuons  alter  process¬ 
ing*  complete. 
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storing  and  lrens|iorting  wafer  cassettes.  Kadi  box  lias  a 
s|icc  tally  designed  "door"  and  each  enclosure  or  cano|iy  sur- 
rounding  the  equipment  has  a  matin}!  door.  This  matin}!  ar¬ 
rangement  is  the  Standard  Mechanical  Interface.  The  environ¬ 
ment  inside  this  enclosure  or  canopy  is.  in  effect,  a  miniature 
dean  room. 

In  transferring  cassettes,  the  two  doors  open  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  trapping  particles  that  may  have  been  on  the  outside  sur¬ 
face  of  either  door  in  the  space  between  them.  The  equipment 
must  be  fitted  with  a  special  mechanism  that  operates  the 
doors  and  transfers  the  cassette  between  the  box  and  the 
equipment's  indexer.  This  transfer  has  to  be  performed  so 
that  the  external  environment  does  not  contaminate  the 
wafers. 

The  SMIF  system  is  flexible  because  either  human  or  robo¬ 
tic' operators  can  transport  its  boxes.  HP  has  demonstrated 
particle  reduction  by  as  much  as  10  times  that  possible  in  a 
conventional  dean  room 

A  recent  variation  of  the  SMIP  system  involves  SMIF  boxes 
and  a  special-purpose  robotic  mechanism  interfaced  to  a  step¬ 
per.  SMIF  mechanical  interfaces  have  already  been  designed 
into  semiconductor-processing  equipment  from  MT1,  Tylan, 
and  GCA. 

If  all  the  equipment  in  a  yellow  room  is  put  under  individual 
enclosures,  each  with  a  locally  controlled  environment  of 
Class  10  or  better,  it  is  possible  to  run  the  room  overall  at  a 
Class  1000  level.  This  full  SMIF  implementation  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  space  and  energy  consumption.  For  example,  it 
would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  250,000  ft*  of  space  in  a 
typical  clean  room  to  2,500  ft1,  with  the  concomitant  cost  and 
energy  savings. 

Automation  by  itself  is  insufficient  to  get  to  the  overall 
objectives  of  high  yield,  low  costs,  and  increased  productivity. 
A  modern  semiconductor  facility  needs  a  computer-integrated- 
manufacturing  network  to  manage,  monitor,  control,  collect, 

S.  On  ttw  move.  Guided  vehicles  such  as  the  FMS  mobile  transport 
vehicle,  will  shortly  be  carrying  cassettes  of  waters  between  process¬ 
ing  tools  on  automated  1C  fabrication  toes. 
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and  interpret  data,  ami  to  link  all  elements  of  the  fabrication 
process  with  a  communications  network.  Thus,  a  whole  new 
CIM  software  and  hardware  industry  has  sprung  up  just  to 
support  1C  production. 

The  main  players  in  this  new  industry  are  l.P.  Sharp  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada;  HP;  Sentry/Schlumberger  Com¬ 
puter  Integrated  Manufacturing  Systems.  Los  Altos,  Calif.; 
Consilium.  Mountain  View.  Calif.;  and  CTX  International,  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.  Some  newcomers  are  GCA.  Isitec  Corp.,  BTU 
Engineering,  and  Kulicke  and  Soffa,  which  has  a  CIM  system 
for  the  assembly  end  of  an  1C  line. 

I.P.  Sharp's  CIM  software  is  called  Promis  and  was  devel¬ 
oped  under  a  joint  effort  by  the  Canadian  company  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.’s  Solid  State  Operation.  It  is  currently  in¬ 
stalled  at  16  companies  worldwide.  Promis  uses  a  distributed- 
systems  architecture,  with  microprocessors  performing  the 
front-end  faciiities-monitoring  functions  and  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  computer  to  coordinate  control  of  the  entire 
manufacturing  process.  The  Semiconductor  Equipment  Manu¬ 
facturers  Institute's  Semiconductor  Equipment  Communica¬ 
tion  Standard  1  and  2  communication  protocol  links  the  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  to  the  host  computer. 

Promts  cuts  paperwork 

Silicon  Systems  Inc.,  Tustin,  Calif.,  a  custom  and  semicus¬ 
tom  1C  producer,  has  been  running  Promis  for  three  years 
with  a  dual  VAX  setup  and  more  than  40  terminals.  Currently, 
the  CIM  software  is  eliminating  paperwork  and  is  controlling 
diffusion  furnaces  and  automatic  test  equipment  as  well  as 
specifying  recipes.  Future  plans  are  to  interface  the  faciiities- 
monitoring  software  to  lithography-inspection  equipment.  “We 
feel  process  problems  picked  up  by  this  system  have  paid  for 
the  cost  of  Promis.”  emphasizes  Larry  Cleland,  manager  of 
manufacturing  systems  planning  at  Silicon  Systems. 

Hewlett-Packard's  CIM  system  is  called  the  Semiconductor 
Productivity  Network  (SPN),  developed  as  a  distributed-com¬ 
puter  network  installed  to  control  one  of  the  firm's  IC  facili¬ 
ties  ( Electronics,  June  5,  1980,  p.  151).  The  SPN  is  based  on 
two  HP  computers,  the  models  1000  and  3000.  The  1000  super 
vises  real-time  equipment  functions  while  the  3000  performs 
transaction-processing  functions  and  data-base  management 
Usually,  multiple  HP  1000s  are  networked  with  a  central  HP 
3000.  HP  has  10  software  modules,  including  a  TC-10  tester 
collection  system,  a  PC-10  process-control  system,  and  PL-10 
production-planning  system. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  34  customers  using  SPN  at  more  than 
90  sites.  One  of  the  largest  is  Intel  Corp.  «The  Santa  Clara 
firm  jias  realized  significant  improvements  in  product  yield 
with  computerized  data  collection,  tracking,  analysis,  and  con¬ 
trol  systems  designed  for  the  semiconductor  industry.  Intel  is 
installing  SPN  software  to  run  on  HP  3000  computers  located 
in  its  eight  semiconductor-wafer-fabrication  facilities  and  five 
assembly-and-lest  facilities  around  the  world. 

The  SPN  system  has  already  made  a  difference  at  Intel's 
beta-test  site.  Early  in  1984,  a  process  engineer  made  an 
adjustment  on  a  mature  product— a  mask  critical-dimension 
target  change — and  managed  to  increase  the  product  sort 
yield  by  10%.  Robert  B.  Clifford,  Intel’s  manager  of  compo¬ 
nents  data  automation,  estimates  that  this  slight  adjustment 
paid  for  the  plant's  entire  system,  both  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware,  in  just  four  months. 

Sentry/Schlumlierger’s  entry  into  the  CIM  arena  is  called 
Incyte  II.  This  is  a  complete  CIM  package  for  fabrication, 
assembly,  and  test  built  around  a  VAX.  It  has  its  own  local- 
area  network  based  on  Ethernet  and  completely  supports  the 
SBOS  protocol. 

The  CIM  network  can  cover  the  entire  semiconductor  pro¬ 
duction  flow  from  silicon-ingot  growth  to  assembly  and  final 
lest.  Incyte  is  installed  at  12  Fairchild  Semiconductor  sites  in 
North  America  and  F.unqie  and  has  led  to  5W  to  7%  improve- 
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marts  «  nddt;  cycle  tea  dropped  by  23%,  and  products 
asodiug  rework  dadinad  b y  aa  much  as  30%. 

Goadna'a  software,  caJfed  Comprehensive  Online  Manu- 
factoring  and  rngineering  Tracking  System  (Comets),  is  also 
based  eo  n  VAX  and  nsas  the  SECS  protocol  The  Palo  Alto 
firm’s  software  package  ■“***  12  modules  for  such  func¬ 
tions  as  wnrkmpragraes  tracking,  engipecring  data  collec¬ 
tion,  nonlot  tracking,  data  analysis,  factory  communications 
(for  a  paperless  anrirousentfc  process-automation  manage¬ 
ment,  fatitin  monitoring,  capacity  planning,  and  scheduling. 

Fbr  the  past  year  and  a  half,  Harris  Semiconductor  Corp., 
Melbourne,  FIs.,  baa  used  two  Comets  software  systems  to 
control  s  diffusion  furnace  and  a  lithography  inspection  ma¬ 
chine.  The  C1M  software  baa  reduced  lot-traveler  records  (pa- 
perware  that  moves  with  each  discrete  lot)  from  20  pages  to  1 
page — an  almost  paperless  operation.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
gauge  the  system’s  effect  on  yield  and  costs,  but  Harris's 
CIll  experts  find  that  the  software’s  wafer-tracking  and  re¬ 
cord-keeping  features  have  minimised  scheduling  problems. 

With  the  exception  of  Ineyte,  sB  the  above  1C  C1M  systems 
do  not  deal  with  the  assembly  end  of  IC  production,  which 
consists  of  wafer  preparation  and  dicing,  die  bonding,  wire 
bonding,  encapsulation,  and  testing.  At  Semicon  West,  Ku- 
beke  and  Sofia  Industries  Inc.,  Horsham,  Pa.,  introduced  a 
factory-automation  system  called  the  Semiconductor  Assem¬ 
bly  Management  System  to  fill  this  void.  Its  goal  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  productivity  and  quality  levels  of  semiconductor 
assembly. 

fEramtfar  oraMtocfura 

Kuikke  and  Sofia's  network  has  a  three-tier  architecture 
that  distributes  intelligence  from  the  machine  level  through 
dots  concentrators  and  up  to  a  central  factory  host  computer. 
The  lowest  tier  of  the  network  is  the  peripheral  communica¬ 
tions  controller,  a  single-board  computer  designed  around  a 
Motorola  6303  processor.  Each  assembly  machine  in  the  auto¬ 
mation  system  needs  its  own  peripheral  controller.  Operating 
under  V EMI's  SECS  protocol,  these  boards  transmit  data  to 
the  higher  level  system  through  RS-iStt-C  port*.  Error  end**, 
bund  tobies,  wafer  maps,  machine  processing  data,  material 
identification,  and  tracking  information  can  lie  communicated 
through  this  system. 

fit  the  system's  middle  level  an  intelligent  data  remcentra 
tir  eunnolidntes  the  information  received  from  a  group  of 
The  concentrator  in  a  l»KC  MicroVAX  or  equivalent. 


which  can  support  up  to  sis  pieces  of  assembly  equipment 
The  concentrator  then  communicates  information  to  the  sys¬ 
tem's  uppermost  tier,  which  is  the  factory  floor  controller, 
over  Ethernet 

The  controller  can  range  in  stse  from  a  DEC  VAX  11/730  to 
n  VAX  duster.  IV  controller  in  turn  can  interface  with  a 
higher-level  management  information  system.  This  boat  would 
provide  overall  scheduling  information,  data  from  prior  assem¬ 
bly  operations  or  wafer  fabrication,  and  the  basic  coordination 
for  the  overall  assembly  operation. 

The  raaf  thing 

Although  all  the  bask  toots  of  the  technology  are  now 
available,  with  the  exception  of  IBM's  QTAT  kne  full  automa¬ 
tion  of  IC-production  lines  in  the  U.S.  is  just  beginning.  But  it 
could  hah  for  a  while:  the  current  recession  has  caused  cancel¬ 
lations  and  delays  of  many  planned  automated  facilities.  Ja¬ 
pan  it  much  farther  along  in  full  l&proceasmg  automation. 

In  their  Semicon  West  paper  on  the  impact  of  process  auto¬ 
mation  on  VLSI-chip  yields,  Maaakntsu  Nakamura,  Kanro 
Sato,  and  Yasuske  Sumitomo  of  Toshiba  Corp.  define  three 
stages  of  IC  automation. 

The  first  is  automatic  operation  of  main  equipment  in  the 
casseCte-toeasaeCte  mode  with  in  automatic  operation  se¬ 
quence  using  microcomputer  eootioL  The  second  is  local  in¬ 
line  systems  for  main  processes,  automatic  wafer 
and  transportation,  and  local  computer  networks  for  process 
and  lot  control. 

TV  third  stage  of  IC  automation  connects  processing  anas 
by  means  of  vehicles  and  automates  the  transfer  from  one 
piece  of  equipment  to  another  by  robotics.  It  also  automates 
visual  checks  of  geometry,  cross  sectional  structure,  particle 
density  and  other  physical  parameters,  as  weH  as  knka  com¬ 
plete  computer  networks  for  process  and  production  control 
(CIM). 

Currently,  most  UB.  firms  are  still  in  stage  one,  with  many 
already  having  the  computer  network  of  stage  three.  In  gen¬ 
eral  stage  three  is  only  in  the  planning  stage. 

In  Japan,  many  companies  already  are  at  stage  three.  Tos¬ 
hiba  is  one  of  the  few  that  will  talk  about  its  system  in  detail. 

Toshiba  has  developed  a  new  computermded-manufacturing 
technique  that  approaches  stage  three.  TV  technique's  main 
purposes  are  production  control  and  quality  control  TV  line 
includes  a  computer  network  for  production  and  process  con¬ 
trol,  in-line  systems  for  main  proceses,  automatic  wafer  han¬ 
dling,  automatic  transportation,  and  monitoring  systems  for 
particle  detection. 

Toshiba’s  CIM  network  uses  a  three-layer  hierarchy.  TV 
top  layer  consists  of  a  host  computer  for  managing  the  whole 
system.  Next  comes  a  block  computer,  which  manages  com¬ 
munication  between  the  host  and  the  bottom  layer  of  machine 
controllers.  Communication  between  block  and  machine  con¬ 
trollers  is  standardized  using  the  SECS  protocol 

Toshiba  uses  an  automatic  transportation  system  that  car¬ 
ries  a  load  of  wafers  from  one  process -room  to  another.  This 
system  is  controlled  by  the  block  computer,  which  gets  iu 
destination  commands  from  the  host.  Transportation  between 
rooms  is  by  a  monorail  vehicle  that  hangs  from  the  ceiling 
and  passes  above  all  other  equipment  (There  are  elevators  at 
each  station.)  Switches  in  the  overhead  rail  direct  vehicles  to 
different  destinations. 

Automation  brings  its  own  problems  along  with  its  benefits. 
Toshiba's  Nakamura,  senior  manager  in  the  Integrated  Circuit 
Advanced  Process  Engineering  Department  IC  Division, 
notes  that  mechanical  automation  can  replace  some  handling 
operators  but  not  the  maintenance  engineers  who  bring  in  a 
lot  of  contaminating  particles.  Therefore,  equipment  with  high 
reliability  and  short  maintenance  time  is  essential  for  an  auto¬ 
mated  plant  Toshiba's  solution  is  simple  structured  equip¬ 
ment  with  primarily  modular  parts.  □ 
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